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IN MEMORUM. 


MR. 8. HEWAYITARKA. 


Oq thB 17th oi January last at 
4*15 p.m.i then paseed away into ano* 
thor apheva of exietonce, my youngev 
biiother at tha early age of BU yeara. 
Ho recuaioad oonacioua till tbe laat 
minute listoDing to the repetition of the 
8atipatthiina Sutta by the Bt. Bevd.^ 
Hoiy&ntuduwe Devamitta, Rector of the 
Vidyodaya F&li College. The High 
Priest l^inissara, Principal of Che 
College and two other Theroe were also 
present to receive the last offering from 
tny dying brother. Repeating the word 
Sadhu " delighted) the rup<ukhandha 
of the late Srim^n Hewavitaraa ceased 
its vital functions; and the nama body 
which was made up of his feelings, per¬ 
ceptions and ideations went forth to 
make an alliance with his new-born 
consoioQsneBS in another incarnation. 
My brother was a devout student of the 
Abhidharma and Western Philosophy, 
Hie Buddhism was not the popular 
anperetition of the masses. Utter self- 
abnegation and the abandonment of all 
personal pleasures were the principles 
that he aasooiated with. Ho was also 


a student of Aostheiicism, had travelled 
twice in England and the Continent. 
He was constitutionally weak and yet 
never cared to live a life of comfort 
which hs could have eaeily done, He 
was Che managing-partner of the great 
drm of Messrs. H. Don Carolis A Sons. 

In April last, he went to England with 
his young wife Srimati Somavati and 
returned to the island on Kovember 80th. 
He fell ill on the 14th of January and 
on the 17bh he expired. Theloasto 
the Buddhists of Ceylon is great and to 
hi? young widow and his brothers and 
mother is irreparable. All Sankbarae 
compounds are destined to disintegrate. 
This is the law proclaimed by the Lord 
Cuddha. Life is only a becoming, it is 
only a stream of conwioutne$» without 
a beginuing and flowing irregularly by 
the force of one's karroa. 

My brother has become immortal by 
the noble memorial he has left behind 
which will lost for 3500 years—the life 
eriod of Buddhism. By bia last wiH' 
e has left a legacy whereby the Budd- 
hist world, especially Oeylon, will have 
in compact form the 84,000 dharma 
skhoTidhae of the Tathegato. He has 
willed as follows :— 

" A som of one thousand and five 
hundred Rupees towards the buiM- 
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ing of tbe Dharmaealai at tl:e Vid' 
Piri^doa at Maligakanda. 
Colombo. 

(i^) All B^c^h mooays as may ba found 
necessaty for printing tba te^ct of 
Oommentarias C^bicli is being 
printed now). 

(«) All znonoys needful for bringiog 
out a neat .edition of the Text of 
the Tripitaha ; also to erect a dot* 
mitary at the Yidyodaya Firivena 
at such coet as my Trustee shall 
decide upon." 

He shall also devote a sum of Rupees 
six hnndved a year to be spent as ooca* 
eions demand for any usefnl and good 
work in ooBnection with Buddhism or 
^ in charities to be distributed among the 
Reserving poor and he shall alio give a 
: scholarship tenable for one year to the 
value of twpDty rapees a month to the 
first sucoesifal candidate at an exami' 
; nation in Pdli knowledge of the pure 
[ Buddhism based on the Tripitaka and 
! ISuddbaghosa’s work and Aohidharma. 
Buoh a candidate may be a layman or of 
(he priesthood who shall be under the 
age of thirty. 

Oriental scholars and students cfpure 
V Buddhism with thus rejoice that an in- 
F valuable gift has been bequeathed by 
I my dear Brother to (be Buddhist world, 
and by so noble an offering he bee won 
immortality, 

Thb Anagabika Dkaruapala. 


The Eleventh Chittoor 
District Conference, 

(Fnou OUR Special Correspondent.) 


SECOND DAY’S MEETING. 


{Contmuid from our ioet issue.) 

Tintfiali, $rd Nov. 
The Eleventh Chittoor Conferenoe 
held its second day’s sitting in the De> 


vasthanam High School to*day at 12 
noon, 

Mr. T. E. Eamaohandra I^ei, High 
Court Vakil, President, arrived at the 
Hall in procession accompanied with 
music imd escorted by elephants, etc., 
where about 108, Delegatee and a large 
number of visitors bad sesetnbled. 

The proceedings oommenced to-day 
with Mr. NarayanasamiBeddUr propos¬ 
ing in Telugu the resolution standing in 
bis name, It ran as follows 

Forest Geibtahobs. 

This Conference is of opinion (a'' that 
agricnltural cattle be permitted to gvaae 
in reserve forests free of charge, ^5) that 
larger plots of reserve forests be allotted 
for goat browsing and the fees charged 
therefore be reduced to four annas pet 
goat; (c) that ryots be permitted to 
taka wood useful for imnlements of 
husbandry, thorn for fences and leaves 
for manure (d) that forest Panchayats 
be established in villages adjoining re¬ 
serve forests for the management of 
village forests. In commanding tho 
proposition to their acceptance, the 
speaker dealt with the forest grievances 
and suggested that they should apply 
to Government to grant free grazing, 
to supply fuel and leaves for manuring 
purposes as well as wood for agrioaltn- 
ral purposes. He also proposed the 
establishment of Village Panchayats 
to control grazing and otherwise 
manage the forests that might be en¬ 
trusted to their care, and said that this 
proposal would relieve the ryots from 
the barrasement of Forest Subordinates. 

Mr. Veokatasubba Beddi seconded 
the proposition also in Telugu which 
was doly supported by Mr. A. 8. Krish¬ 
na Bow of Nellore. In the oonrse of 
his speech he thanked the conference 
for having Invited him to speak on the 
proposition. This was a resolution 
which affected the welfare and happi¬ 
ness of the agricultural population and 
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which was now engaging the attention 
ot the Forest Committee. The speaker 
con^ned^ himself to the portion of the 
resolution relating to the establishment 
of Village Panchayate. He strongly 
advocated the institution of Village Pan* 
chayats for manigeraent of Village 
Forests* and if this was dene, most of 
the forest grievances wonld have been 
avoided. He s^d that only goats 
were allowed to browse in the Forests 
in a big district like this last year. 
This was a dsplorable state of tbingi. 

As regards the formation of Panoha- 
yats, tlM speaker said that at present 
there uRght be factions in the Pancha- 
yats hut aa time went on and people 
were educated, the Panohayat system 
would work well and satisfactorily. 

The proposition was then put to vote 
and carried' 

The next proposition tan as follows 
£x?BBtMUMtAL FaKUS. 

(1) " That agricultural education 
should be made compulsory in all the 
primary schools in the rural parts. 

(2) That Agricultural Associations be 
formed in the several divisions of the 
District and the Ke venue Pi visional 
Officer should be the ex-oflicio President 
thereof. ^ 

(8) That it should be the chief duty 
of the Agricultural Association to insure 
the lives of the working cattle so aa to 
' affiord immediate relief to the ryots 
whose cattle may die, either from acci* 
dent 01 disease ; and 

That an agricnltural farm be 
attached to each of the Agricultural 
Assooiationa thus formed for the pur¬ 
pose of demonstrating to the ryots the 
.importance of improved agricultural 
methods by conducting experiments." 

Mr. K. Krishnamachrriar in propos* 
ing the next resolution, said that agri- 
culture wae one of the noblest of pro¬ 
fessions, and the prc«perity of the Kii^ 


depended on the fertility of the soiL 
The educated look down upon this pro¬ 
fession, and the only persons who carri¬ 
ed on this profession wore men of no 
great intellect. He therefore proposed 
that the ryots should he given some 
elementary education so that they 
might adopt improved methods of agri¬ 
culture. Originally he took a sugarcane 
mill to Chandrsgiri, but the ryot there 
refused to use it, being ignorant of its 
utility. He then bad to t^e it to Hoa- 
pet where it found a purchseer m a 
ryot who after using the same for 
crushing sugavcaos, found it very usefnl 
and then advertised its usefulness. Now, 
this machine was being gradually intro¬ 
duced everywhere. 

The proposition was duly seconded 
and carried. 

Lakd Bavur^uu Psoblbu. 

Mr. C. BreenivasaVai'Bdachaviarnext 
proposed a big resolution relating to the 
necessity for Permanent Bettlemeot and 
leiniasion of taxes dniing famine and 
drought. He said that.at every re¬ 
settlement there was an increase of 
revenue derived by Government of ^ 
per cent., so much so that now the ryots 
were incapable of bearing the burden' 
This proposition relating to Permanent 
Settlement had been discussed at seve¬ 
ral meetings of the Indian National 
Congress by several eminent men all 
over India, who might be called Politi¬ 
cal Achuyas. Some judicial restriction 
was, in the opinion of .the speaker, 
necessary to be pat against the whlmsi- 
oal levy of enhanced revenue at each 
aettlement. 

The speaker then said that it was 
desirable that remissions should be made 
if crops failed after some time, or that 
a proportionate revenue should be levied 
according to the extent of land cultiva¬ 
ted, and not the revenue of the vfb<^ 
plot whether folly cultivated or not. 

Mr. Chengalvwaya Naadu seconded 
the proposition in Telugu. In so di^sg» 
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be said that this piopositioQ was beifig 
repeated year after year at every Con* 
fe fence and Congreea, but the Gbyern- 
ment paid no attention to it, However, 
the; would be fuimg in their dnt; i£ 

. the; failed to repeat the resolution at 
this Conference. 

The speaker also dealt with the use^ 
fulnesa of the Co-operative movement, 
and suggested that the expenditure on 
the army should be reduced and the 
rate of taxation lowered. Unless this 
was done, the condition of the people 
would gradually be worse than it was 
now, 

Mr. N. ‘Krishnamaohttriar of Vellore 
next supported the laoposition in Tamil. 
Though he was not now a resident of 
Chittoor, still his past connection with 
this conference (or twelve years, gave 
him a prescriptive right to speak before 
them, as one among them, on a propo¬ 
sition of such vast importance. He 
then went on with the merits of the 
proposition, and said that if the expen¬ 
ses incurred by the State in the manage* 
ment of the Government were reduced, 
it would be possible (o reduce the assess¬ 
ment, 

The resolution wsa then put to vote 
' knd carried. 

Kelioious AMO MoiUL Ihsteuction. 

Mr. C. B, Faithsearadhi lyengsi then 
moved the following resolution:—“This 
conference is of opinion that religious 
and moral instrootion on a universal 
basis be imparted in ail government, 
aided and independent institutions, sui¬ 
table toxt books might be selected by 
the headmaeters of respective schools, 
that (roe aod compulsory and eletnen* 
tary ednoation be imparted at least in 
selected areas of the District and that 
technical education be added to all ins¬ 
titutions maint^ned by the State and 
aided schools.'* 

. The speaker in recommending the 
proposition said that though they were 
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all there beyond redemption still it waa 
necessary that religions aod moral ins¬ 
truction shonld be imparted to the 
younger generation who ii>*cont8e of 
time would be the leaders of to-morrow. 

Mr. Bagbava Gharlar seconded the 
proposition in Telngn. 

Mr. T. V- Venkatsfama Iyer of Nel- 
lore, in supporting the resolntion, said 
that he accepted to speak oh this reso¬ 
lution because it was a subject most 
common to all the Districts. As re¬ 
gards the question of free and compul¬ 
sory education to the masses, though 
the Bill of the Hon. Mr. Gckhale, the 
speaker said, was thrown out, still the 
Secretary of State told him when he 
was in England recently that the matter 
wae still being considered in a most 
sympathetic spirit by the higher autho¬ 
rities and that there would *be nothing 
gained by their hurrying up the matter. 
It was necessary that they should carry 
the resolntion, so that the hands of the 
mover of the Bill might be further 
6ti;eogthened. 

As regards the technical education, 
the speaker alluded to the 50 lakhs 
grant announced by His Majesty at the 
Delhi Durbar and the Government of 
of India grant, and said that a portion 
of the grant should be allotted to Sans¬ 
krit and the Vernacular languages. 
When the question came up before 
the Senate, they all I'emembered what 
Dr. Bourne said. He said that the 
giant was not intended for the develop¬ 
ment of science. He (the speaker > 
wished to protest against such a state¬ 
ment, and said that Western science 
mnst be taught to increase the materiy 
prosperity of the country. There was 
now a strong case made out for promo¬ 
ting scientific and technical edneation. 
He hoped that the grant would be av^i- 
ed of for scientific oTid technical educa¬ 
tion. He did not see wbat use could 
be deprived by sending for European 
Sanskrit Professors to impart Sanskrit 
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education and to uneatth old M.S. It 
was a sheer weete of money. He there¬ 
fore entered hie emphatic protest 
sgainet Uie etatement ot Dr. Bourne 
and hoped that the Senate would be 
confronted witheerious opposition when 
they reaumed their next sitting. 

The resolution was then put to vote 
and carried. 

Bsiiaious EBnowuBBTs. 

Mr. G. 8reeoivaaachaniar next 
moved the resolution relating to reli¬ 
gious endowments and their manage¬ 
ment. He went Into the history of the 
religious endowments, and stud that 
Government had been in the manage¬ 
ment of funds from 1800 to 1842. and 
then in 1842 the Government said that 
they should not be in charge of charita¬ 
ble endowments on grounds of religious 
neutrality, a&d acoovdingly modified the 
Act. But the law as so modified was 
defective. The reeolutlon now under 
consideration also lent support to the 
principlee contained in the draft Bill 
introduced by the Hon^ble Messrs. T. 
*V. Seebagiri Iyer and L. A. Govindara- 
• gbava Iyer. He, therefore, hoped that 
having regard to the instinct of the peo- 
vple of this country being religious, the 
'Government would see its way to grant 
)the modest reforms advocated in their 
IBill. 

Mr. K. Baghavayya Garu then 
seconded the proposition in Telugu. He 
pleaded that Dbarma Bakshana Sabha 
in order that it might justify its exis* 

' tence should be financially helped by 
the people of this Presidency, and until 
"such help came forward, it would not 
be able to be of use. He therefore 
prayed not for the amendment of Act 
XX of 1863 but for the repeal of the 
Act, and the Government taking over 
charge of the Temple endowments. 

The Chairman in putting the propo¬ 
sition to vote, said that the subject wae 
as old as the Act itself. 


The proposition was then put to vote 
and cartled. 

District Boards and Municipalitiss. 

Mr. Besbagivi Bao next moved the 
following vesolntion " That this Oon- 
fei'ence is of opinion that a non-olhcial 
Vice-BrSsident of the District Board 
should be appointed by election, that 
the Chairman of the Municipal Council, 
Tirnpati, should be a non-ofiloial; that 
the presidents of Chandragiri and 
Madanapalli Taluq Boards should be 
non-officials and that the proportion of 
the elected members of the Tlrupatl 
Munioi^lity should be raised to one 
half and prays th^t Government may 
be pleased to grant these privileges 

The mover said that it was a matter 
for regret* that Che Collector of Chittoor 
who had never stepped his foot on 
Madnapalli soil, had reported that there 
was not one non •official there who was 
qualified to fill the place of a President 
of the Taluq Board. He was able to 
testify that there were many who were 
qualified to the post, and when a man 
occupied the office of a Vice-President 
for eome titno, it was strange to think 
that that Vice-President would not be 
able to perform the duties of President. 

The proposition was then duly se¬ 
conded and carried. 

At this stage the Conference adjourn¬ 
ed for lunch. 

AFTER-LUNCH PROCEEDINGS. 

The CoDfereocereaseembled after Innoh, 
when the next resolution relating to 

Railway IkcrRoVBMBKTs 

was moved by Mr. N. Kuppusami Iyer, 
Pleader, Tirupati. The resolution re¬ 
commending the opening of a railway 
line from Chittoor to Pungaour via 
Iralla, Palmanair and AvuUpalli, the 
stopping of the transhipment of passen¬ 
gers at Katpadi from 8.X.B. toM.S.M.H., 
and the provision of a continuous seetiOQ 
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between ViJlupnram and Gudur, Tbe 
resolution also recommended increased 
facilities to third clasa passengers. By 
providing a larger waiting room at the 
Tirupati (East) station where thonsands 
of pilgrims were being e^cposed bo the 
inUement' weather. 

The speaker ia recommending the 
proposition pointed out the vaiious 
advantages that might be derived by the 
trarelling public if the refoims suggest* 
ed in the resolution wei'e carried out. 

The proposition wsa duly seconded 
and carried. 

KaLAHASTI BUIDOB AKD liOADB. 

The resolution was moved in 
Telugu by Mr. Chcngiah. The resolu¬ 
tion related to the grievances and wants 
of the people of ICalahasti. The speak¬ 
er pointed out that there was an urgent 
necessity for a bridge over a river bet¬ 
ween Kalohaati and the Railway imitation. 
He also related the hardship the people 
were undergoing for want oi satis^tory 
roads leading to KoJahuti though rood 
cess was collected from them every 
year. 

The next part of the resolution pray¬ 
ed for a pucka building for a disponsary 
in Ealahasti inetead oi the present rent¬ 
ed buildiog. 

The proposition was duly seconded 
and carried. 

TiRUi'ATi Watsr Works. 

Mr. M ICrishnamachavnar next 
moved a resolution relating to the Tiru¬ 
pati watei’ works. It rune as follows :— 
“This confeveoce is of opinion that the 
Government may be pleased to grant 
the necessary grant for replacing 
cement pipes on Tirupati water works 
by cast iion pipes from tbs head works 
to the reservoir.” The Speaker pointed 
out the inconvenieDce caused by the 
residents and pilgrims In the matter of 
water supply and M>id that the cement 
pipes seriously affected the efiicient 


supply of water. If this was not done, 
he thought that the sum of Bs. 260,000 
already spent on the water wprks would 
be a mere waste. The needs oi the 
boating population in Tirupati Town 
also necessitated the carrying out of the 
reform suggested in the resolution. 

Mr. T. Doraisawmi Iyengar, Pleader, 
in an eloquent speech made in Telugu 
seconded the resolution. He most gra¬ 
phically described the sn^erings of the 
people and of the pilgrims for want of 
efficient supply of water. 

The proposition was next put to vote 
and canied. 

Ohittoor Watsr WoRicfl. 

Mr. T. y. Bangaohai'iar next moved 
the resolution relating to Cbittoor water 
works and praying Government to make 
a liberal grant for the purpose. In 
recommending the pronositiou, the 
mover said that want of good water led 
to the spread of cholera in Ohlttoor 
every year. Chittoor was the capital oi 
the District and was the head-quarters 
of the Collector and the District Judge. 
He also pointed out that litigation bad 
of late increased and people had to come 
from all parts of the District. Under 
the circum stances a good water supply 
should be provided. He hoped that 
Government would make a liberal grant 
with a view to arriving at a successful 
fruition of the water eupply scheme now 
on hand for Chittoor by investigating 
the Gangaoert tank scheme which had 
so far been declared to be a sucoess. 

Mr. M. Ramanuja Charier seconded 
and Mr. C. Srinivasa yatadacbariai 
supported the resolution which was then 
put to vote and carried. 

VOTBS OF THAi^KS. 

Mr. G. Sreenivaea Varadachariar next 
proposed a vote of thanks to the mem¬ 
bers of the Reception Committee at 
Tirupati for the care and attention they 
had bestowed for the wants of the dele¬ 
gatee and the visitoi'g. 
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PltB8IDBNr*fi COKOLUDDIO RSM.iBKS. 


Tho Chairman in bringing the deli- 
beratione of the Conference to a olosa 
aaid :^Priend8 and conattymen,—It ia 
certainly my ^ood fortnno that I con- 
eented to preaide at ^his Conference as 
I told you 1 haye not presided at any 
conference nor even was present. One 
would hardly believe that there is so 
mnoh enthuaiasm among the people of 
this Distriot in matters concerning the 
country. When Z hesitated to accept 
the invitation, e friend of mine who 
seems to know a great deal of this Dis¬ 
trict told me that is one of the foremost 
Districts In the Presidency and that I 
should remember that it is a distiiot 
which should not be forgotten. The 
services which the Distiict did in the 
past wore very great. 


Kow, gentlemen, our deliberations 
have come to a close, and one feature 
more than shother which distinguishes 
this Conference from others in the or¬ 
derly manner in which the whole work 
has Won gone through. Perfect har¬ 
mony. lam glad, prevailed throughout. 
If outside this h^l throughout this 
District the same spirit of tolerance, the 
same spirit of respect for the opinion of 
others prevails in all matters concern¬ 
ing the public, then I think our aims 
are achieved. It is that 1 want to press 
on your attention more than anything 
else. Kow. Glentlemen, if vre arc united 
we conquer everything that confronte 
us, devided wc fail; and unfortunately 
this religion which is a pricelesB gem is 
set against yon and we Ught with one 
another in regard to matters religious. 
3y your doing so you give an opportu¬ 
nity to Government to say that we are 
not united. Though I am not an ortho¬ 
dox, yet 1 am bigotted enough to state 
that you must respect one another's 
feelings in such matters as religion, 
How can yon do It except by tolerance 
and tolerance alone.. We are all people 
called Hadhwas, Bivites. Valshanavites 
and so on ha ring one God snpreme, li 


wo lovo our fellow neighbours we are 
said to love God himself. God respects 
his BhaVtflfl more tlmn himself. That 
feeling ought to prevail and that is the 
highest teaching of the Hindu religion 
and I am vci'y glad yon have been able 
to carry tlirough this resolution relating 
to luligione and moral instruction. 
This is a very important resolution 
which you have unanimously passed 
without any opposition. Let us sot be 
(juari’clling arul give room to Govern¬ 
ment to Hay that wc are sectarians. 
Tho difference botwoen us was one 
bsAcd on philosophy, and philosophical 
diffeiencsH we all have. That ii a sign 
of greatness and not weakness, and we 
ave the Amt to carry Uiis resolution. You 
all know the Governiirent has arranged 
a committee to consider the <{ueation of 
the advisability of imparting religious 
instruction in schools and the reoom- 
luendation of the oomnuttee has gone 
to (Government and it is now receiving 
the attention of Government. You 
may l>e doing nlgnal service Co the cause 
of religion it tho (Government knows 
that the whole District feels in tbit 
matter and I am ver^ glad that the 
resolution has boon carried without any 
deuentienC voice. 

As regards the other piopoaitiwi 
which have boon carried at this confov 
ence, I may state at once that it is not 
zny bu si nose to express any opinion but 
having listened to the speecbee very 
carefully, I may state at once that they 
were characterised by spirit oftoleranoe. 
But one thing I wont to impress on you 
though it is a pity that I eonoot ep^ 
in Telugu or even Tamil. I am no 
doubt a Tamilian by birth but brought 
np in Malabar, my Tamil :e not very 
likely to be very gcK>d. 

Our object most be to moke every cue 
understand tho thoughts and feelings d 
others. Unfortonat^y there ie a feting 
eepeoiolly in the M^r» Preaideney 
that it Is a great thing to speak In Eog- 
liah. If you go to Bttgal, ycpu will fiv 
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tb&t they take a piide m speakine In 
their own language for the edification 
of the people there. They say that 
they only speak in English for tbs edi¬ 
fication of Engliehmen. That ocght to 
be our feeling. We here who have 
reoeWed English education are unable 
to speak one own vernaculars. You 
will pardon me if 1 say that you should 
firmly keep that in view. A meeting 
of the conference confined to a district 
must be held in the language of the dia- 
triot, That ie one by which you edu¬ 
cate your brethern. The object of edu¬ 
cation is to elevate the people, and once 
you do that, we all besom e edneated: 
and when the number of educated men 
increase it ie easy to put forward any 
resolution before Gdvernment. 

Ae regards the other piopositions 
carried through at this oonference, my 
own imprMSion is that yon will do wsll 
to take the more important ones before 
the Government by appointing a depu¬ 
tation oepeciaJly tbe resolutions relating 
to the water works. It seems to me 
that they are resolutions likely to com¬ 
mand the sympathy of Government. 

As i^egavds the forest grievances 1 see 
that appenra to be a very serious matter. 
If I had known about them. I would 
have dealt with them in my address. 
That in a matter also which cannot wait 
long fov red Teas. 

As regards your Hailway grievance, 1 
would advice you to collect facts and 
figures and place them before the Rail¬ 
way authorities. That i s the best mode. 
I have no doubt that the authorities of 
the if ail facts and figures go to 

them from this conference^ will pay 
their earnest attention. 

I will now only conclude with a pray-, 
er that you all f^, be you a Mahome- 
dan, Hindu Ohiistiao or Fariah. that all 
ate one in the eye of God, and God 
makes absolutely no difference between 
man and man, for our own political pren 
grees, and if that feeling were firmly 


fixed in onr minds, 1 have no donht we 
shall conquer and achieve all onr wants. 

Nbxi Oonfbbbkcb, 

It was next announced thab the place 
of tne next session of the Conference 
would be announced later cm. 

A vote of thanks to the President and 
the singing of the Kational Anthem 
brought the proceedings to a close. 

Group Photo. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, a 
group photo was taken. This being 
over, the President wae taken to his re¬ 
sidence in prooassion with tansio in a 
carriage and pair escorted by elephants 
both in front and In tbe rear. 


AWAKE 1 . 

(By a. 0. HukK, IfiftO.) 

Sons of Ind. why sit ye idle, 

Wait ye for some Devs's aid ? 
Buckle to, be up and doing | 

Nations by theineelves are made \ 


What avail your wealth, your learning, 
Empty titles, sordid trade? 

True self-mU were worth them all I 
Nations by themselves are made I 


Whispered ruormurs darkly creeping. 
Hidden worms beneath the shade, 
Kot by snoh shall wrong be righted 1 
Nations by themselves are made t 


Sons of Ind. be up and doing, 

Let your course by none be stayed ; 
Lo, the dawn is in tbe East; 

By themselves are nations made 1 
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Why do wc not Believe 
in God ? 


[Being the subetance of a lecture deliver’ 
ed by Shriman P. V. kanal]lI.A.L.L.B. 
on the occasion of Jubilee Annivereary 
of the Dev Sarnaj at Lahore mih ntcee- 
eary alieratiens and additiont by the 
• Editor, S.Q.B.\ 

We do not believe in CK>d, becanse 

Fir%tl/y, God does not exist, and because 

Secondly, Belief in God is extremely 
Kafmful. 

The ** pious ” theiets endeavour h&id 
to hush up the voice of an enquirer or a 
dissentient by protesting that God who 
is so grand and beautiful and who has 
been believed in by millions of people 
for BO 
objeoti 

and unpardonably presumptuous to sub¬ 
ject it to rational oritioism. According 
to them, age and votes ought to stand 
as an onchallengeabie guaiantee for the 
truth of this idee. If votes were to 
decide the truth or untruth of any prob¬ 
lem, the followers of such religious sys¬ 
tems as Hinduism, Islam, Ghristianity, 
Dayansndiain, Brahmoism must accept 
the doctrines of Buddhism, which accord¬ 
ing to the calculation of a Buropean 
writer commands the assent of one third 
of the whole world, but who would do 
so for that reason 7 Againi if age 
determines the worth and truth of a 
thing or phenomenon, than all our old 
Hindu superstitions of eclipses, otc., and 
all our Hindu Bocial Customs howso¬ 
ever harmful, must be believed in as 
right or true. Nor again is “ faith a 
plea to acespt any dogma or aesertioo 
as true. If faith were to be retained as 
a fin^ court oi appeal, the monotheistic 
s^^tema have no right to preach against 
polytheism, idol-worship, fetish worship, 
nor against that abominable system 
called Vammarg, for everything can be 


niah^ centunes roust have an 
ve reality and that it is wrong 


justified by blind faith that would smo¬ 
ther reason and make duiumiea and 
mummies of rational people. 

It is thersfore essential that power of 
reason should be used by every rational 
man and the ecientific viethod of enquiry 
followed in mattei^s pertaining to roU- 
gioQ as it is done in others. 

The true scientific method by which 
any sensible man can arrive at truth 
coDsiats of 

(a'i Observation of facts. 

(&) Experiment or teet. 

(c) Eeaeon i. e. Logical or right 
Inference. 

(<l, lieconoiliation^roonkiatonoy with 
known facU and Laws of 
Nature. 

Now, let m discover the truth about 
the exiitence or non-existence of God by 
the aid of these principles. 

1.—God ae a Creator le neither 
ohsewed creating anything, not that 
quality is proved to exist in Him by any 
reasonable ieei, The very idea of crea¬ 
tion, the whole Universe repudiates, 
because fundamental eonitituents of 
Nature vU Force and hfatter are indes¬ 
tructible and hence, eternal aud nnerso- 
ted. The notion that the Gosnioe must 
have a beginning is a delusion and there¬ 
fore the idea of Creator of an Eternal 
Universe is a mere fancy or blind faith 
only. Now, while the constitution of 
the Universe makea its Creator impos¬ 
sible, if our theistic friends still want to 
examine God idea further, let them teei 
the creative faculty of If mono¬ 
theists ridicule the idol-worship in 
face of idol-worshippers saying that 
their idol is a fiction as it is not able 
even to defend itself, let them stand 
upon the same ground and teat their big 
Qod. Let devoted theists here fall on 
their knees and pray to their u-c^Ued 
holy father in heaven to craata now 
before us all, a eittgle thing eay a blade 
of grae* or a ^iece of swtol oat ef 
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wihing. If He fails, os he does, let 
them draw the osly lo^ca] codcIosjod 
that be caa’t do so sod never did eo 
be rid of the false belief in God. 

II.—Bat the advaacing march of Sci> 
eoce hh£ dislodged some of the fheisCs 
from the above impossible pofd^on and 
they sappoee God to be a JUaier of Uni* 
verse out of existing material. They 
assert that sool and matter are eternal 
and so is God. God's fonetion lies only 
in joining them and prodaciog varietiee. 
This is absolutely impoeaible. For, it 
is in the very natare of things (Mpoeei- 
hh that force and iMiiUr ^ould exist 
separately i They are in thdr very 
natm'e and constitatiun inteparahU. In 
every plant, animal and man, in fact in 
every particle of matter, we find force 
as well as matter, for they always exist 
together in one form or another. Ko 
single instance can be cited to the con> 
trary. How then the hnman soul, 
which is a kind of life-force, and the 
life>forces, of trees, animals, etc., coold 
have existed separate from matter till 
God joined them and rmde them? 
There is no proof for it. Nature belies 
it. But if philosophy fails to appttl to 
onr tbeistic friends, let them Uet this 
function of God by experimental inter> 
rogation. This Universe has materials. 
Let God make one tree or dog or man 
before us, which we shall mark, whose 
life-force, or matter may be shown to 
us existing separately. Or let as place 
on the table a piece of moist clay; let 
tlieists ihemselvGs who allege that God 
made the eaith and who bdd that God 
is a maker, show hie making power hy 
praying to God to make even a small 
ball of mud heie out of the material 
supplied 1 God the Maker, is therefore 
as mneh a myth as God the Creator, 

III. They say God is All-powerful or 
Almighty. Now power or force can be 
known by Its fonetion. It either moves 
or tends to move a. thing comparatively 
at rest or stops anything already in 
ujotioo. Now, u^xmtiiis Scientific prin> 


cple, yon can without lunch difficulty 
the so-called Mighty power of God. 
Here is a watch on the table. It has 
stopped. Let God set it agoing or stop 
my watch which is going* This is a 
simple matter. Even so ordinany mor¬ 
tal can do this, but can God do so ? 
No. If tbeists shrink from such teetiy 
they have no right to ridicule the most 
foolish and irrational aaaertion of any 
idol worshipper who speaks of the 
sqpreme might of his idol. I ask theis- 
tie friends if yoor simple assertions 
about God are to be believed io, then 
wbyrsbonld we not believe the assertions 
of idol wmahippers about tbe powers of 
their idols ? The fact is both the asser¬ 
tions are proved to be groundless and 
UntnU^ 

IV. Again onr theistic friends are 
heard to frequently allege that there 
is mercy and goodness in. the world, 
because Gk>d is their fountain-head and 
He LB All-mercy and All-goodnees. 
^milarly it might be argued that there 
is cmelty and wickedness in this world 
and there mnst be a foontain source of 
theiie who is AU-crnelty and All-wicked¬ 
ness!! Wonld the theists believe it? 
The one argument is aa absurd falla- 
cious as the other. The simple fact is 
that the noble feeliogs of mercy and 
sympathy, etc. have appeared or evolved 
in iome atwnah and some men, in the 
Icng proeett of evolution, while their 
opposite feells^ of doing wanton mis¬ 
chief or killing others have also develop¬ 
ed in some malevolent animals and men 
and neither the good wr the bad feelings 
or promptings of animals or men, are 
can^ by or gift of God but both the 
good feelings and the bad ones, are the 
work of evolutionary or dissolutionary 
change going on in Nature in which 
God has no ^od whatever. 

But the quntion is, that if there 
exists any ^1-merciful and All-good 
God, can he show his own deeds, ins¬ 
tead of boasting at and claiming credit 
for the good deeds of others ? Since, 
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he is supposed to be 4 Uvvifj pct'fton, 
ceitber subject to old age nor disease, 
let Him show His own goodness hy 
His persooal deeds. We would bo the 
first to haifHim »f it is proved that He 
himseU practiooily does any good to us. 
But as no imaginary woman, howsoever 
beautiful, loving and acoompHshod she 
might be supposed to be, can do the 
real work of a real and loving woman, 
snob as the performance of domestic 
duties and pDrocreatioi:i of and rearing np 
children, similarly no imaginary God, 
howsoever All^good or All-love or All- 
merciful he might be supposed to be, 
can at all show us a single oof of his ao- 
called mercy or love or goodness when 
pj’acticaUij tested in this world. lie- 
member sbat mercy and goodness are 
not mere words or beautiful sentiments 
to utter and think of, bat real forces 
existing in some men in one phase or 
another and'c^^ii be proved to exist there 
by their golden deeds of service and 
sacrifice, in nursing the sick, in warn¬ 
ing others of impending danger, or help¬ 
ing them out of it. removing the igno¬ 
rance or supx:rstitioos of others, and 
weaning people from moral, social and 
other inner sins, vicesand evils, etc., etc. 
Now which of these deeds is done by 
God? Can any body show a single 
instance, when in the alsence of kind 
hearted living men or deceased men or 
favourable events of Nature, God has 
himself done any of the good deeds 
mentioned above? On the contraiy 
theie are numberless facts to show that 
while follow animals and fellow men 
have actually rendered help or raised a 
note of waining in danger, the so-called 
God haa kept dogged but criminal 
silence, when an 3 ' calamity has fallen 
upon man, a)amt which he could get do 
warning himself. For instance, take 
the fresh ease of the Titanic. Did the 
so-called God wain the comm an do is 
and passengers not to launch the ship 
for vogoge, at a time when the ice-berg 
was expected to come in its way and 
strike it ? Or did God order the mona- 


gel's and crew of the Titanic to take 
with theiii double or treble the number 
of lifo-boats, in view of the certain dan¬ 
ger’ that awaited tliom ? If He could 
not do so or did not do so, whlcb an 
ordinary father wouM have done had he 
foreseen the calamity, how can God be 
proved to be an All-loving Heavenly 
Father ? Such a belief is merely based 
on supposition or blind fnith and cannot 
be accepted by roally rational minds. 
Hiniiaiiity ha^ cried In vain in times of 
distresssiicb as famine, plague, outrage 
of chastity, earth'jimlvo, sliip-wreck, etc,, 
for help of God, but He has been quite 
deaf to all pltlemiH cries! To believe 
then that God is Good and Loving is 
mere delusion, pui'u and simple!— 
Fivm the Science^alounded Religion^ 

{To hf Continued.) 


THE SADHU PROBLEM IN 
INDIA. 

The following froiu the pen of Honor¬ 
able the Maharaja of Burdwan will be 
read with greet interest by our readere:— 

I think no other country is so fall of 
l^annyo^is and Fakirs, Poram Kansas 
and Kufi.^, Sad us and Mol I as of all sorts 
and denominations an India. The rea¬ 
son why in India thi’sc people fiourfah 
is n very ftlmplo one. The life of a 
trump is easy io the country. A thief 
as AS ell as an honest beggar is likely to 
get alms from any house in India by 
appearing as a Sannyasi or Fakir; for 
the people are mightily afrud of being 
cursed by a beggar if he is turned out 
without aims. Ho many idlers, not 
caring to earn a living by honest indas- 
trv, put on the garb of a Sadhu and 
easily maintaiu themselves by begging. 
Hence amougst Sannyasie and Sodhoa 
io this country oow-a-dayercmly a few 
true and r'espectabto men who hate 
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really roUoquiabed all worliily desires 
and subdued th^r passions aie to be 
found, as the majority of them are 
simply beggars, thieves, bad characters, 
and even criminals evading the clntches 
of justice. The truth of this fact will 
appear to any one who takes the trou¬ 
ble to read reports of the detectives and 
investigating police officers. 1 have 
personally known cases where the police 
arrested amongst these Sannyads, men 
who were under warrant for a tnnrder 
case or belonged to a gang of dacoits. 

The regeneration of this class is badly 
needed in India. I find that Mr. Taul 
Kam and a few friends of his in the 
Punjnb have taken up the question of 
educating these •Sadbus, Mr. Tahl 
Ham's idea is that amongst the :Sadhu5 
many men well versed in the Hindu 
Shaatras and schools of philosophy are 
to be found and that it would be a good 
thing to turn such men into social refor¬ 
mers. I am afraid this scheme cannot 
be a very successful one. It would cer¬ 
tainly be a good thing to pick ont the 
educated men from the Sadhus and 
make their talents known to the world 
at large, but I doubt if they would be 
able to do much good by becoming 
social reformers. 

The social reforms much needed in 
this country ate the era anoipation and a 
better education of women; the remo¬ 
delling of the rules of marriage, etc,, 
and the abolition of numerous rites 
which whatever their intention might 
have been in the past, have become 
ineaningless and burdensome in modem 
time©. Such reforms can only be intro¬ 
duced if the Pandits and priests of the 
diSerent castes are bronght to unders¬ 
tand the modern needs: audit is for 
the educated society of men in tWs 
country and not for the Sadhus to bring 
home to the Pandita the necessity of 
such reforms and modification. For no 
amount of lectures from Sannyaeie or 
Sadhus or Arya and Brahmo Samajists 
will have any effect on the present 


society until and unless the rich and 
iniluential men are educated well 
enough to understand the wants of 
society and untal they set about in right 
earnest to work for the bettering of it. 

If therefore, instead of trying to turn 
these educated Sadhus into social refor- 
mers, an effort were made to establish 
religious brotherhoods like that of the 
Jesuit fathers of the Homau Cathoho * 
Church, some really good, institutions ^ 
would be founded. The learned men 
could in that case turn their attention , 
to the numerous igoorant Sannyaris 
aud Sadhus who have donned the yellow 
or red garb for fear of being hanged or 
sent to Jail, and try and make them 
lead a belter life, either by practising 
penances or what would he far better 
by gradually increasing the strength of 
the brotherhood by eduoating their igncK 
rant brethren. There would thus grow 
up a community devoted tp a mission of ' 
charity whose members would go about 
from village to village teaching and 
enlightening the poor ignorant folk 
abont Glod and the living Beligion which 
is the true Beligion of India, a few 
sparks of which can be seen amongst 
the followers of Dayanand, Ram 
Mohan, and Ram Krishana, who could 
not do much better work if they were 
so easily led to quarrel amongst them¬ 
selves and thereby waste their energy. * 

Further it would be a great boon to 
the country if the Feudatory Chiefs in 
India or zemindars vwilh permission of • 
the Government) could start work- 
houses in India. Snoh institutions 
would be most oseful as they would 
give honest occupation to an enormous 
amount of people in India who have 
become habitual idlers by leading the 
lives of tramps or beggars which demo¬ 
ralize them and the country alike. I 
remeraher au instance whii^ occuned 
when I was touring in a certain portion 
of my estate in November last. It will 
show how strangely the ranks of the 
Sadhus are recruited and how many are 
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forced mncb agaiuefc their mclination— 
to adopt this mendicant life. One mor- 
niog 1 noticed in front of the honse in 
which I was staging a young Sadhn 
Tinder a big banyan tree painted with 
the uenal ochre and sandal paste marks 
on the forehead, playing on a harmo 
ni nm , The times he was playing were 
Qone too religiooB bat smacked of the 
Bengali hfnsic Hall. In the e7ening I 
sent for him and enquired all abont his 
life, where'he had been boTn> at what 
age he had taken to this order, where he 
learned to play on the harmoninm and 
how he had picked np sneh flippant 
tunes. I learned that his father had 
been childless for long and in his father's 
village near Brindaban in the United 
Provinces^ there lived a Sannyasi to 
whom hie father went to pray for chi1> 
dren. The Saonyasi bleesed him and 
said he would have two sons, bat that 
as soon ae the second eon was born be 
woald have tb banH over the first boy to 
the Sannyasi to be made his chela or 
disciple. According to the Sannyasi’s 
saying two sons were bom this 
Sadhu with the barmooinm was tbe 
first child of the villager at Bradabnn 
Who kept his promiee and gave his 
eldest son away as socot as tbe second 
one was bom. This boy who was 
ohliged to be a Sannyasi h^ after bis 
gam's death come away from Brinda> 
ban with a certain Baba of Cal* 
catta who had gone to visit the town, 
and it was in his house that he hml 
learned the Bengali mrs and to play on 
the harmoninm and now he was gmng 
aboat from place to place with a bar- 
moniom as he was fond of' mosic. He 
was qaite a young man and when I 
qnestioned him whether be bad worldly 
desires or not and whether he would 
like to marry and settle down as a good 
householder, and still keep ap his {Hay> 
ers and follows his gum’s order, he was 
greatly puzzled and kept silent for a 
time, thu his face brightened ap and 
he said; *' 7oa are quite right, right, 
Sir I am not fit to be a Sannyasi as yet 


bat mast go abont as one to earn my 
livelihood.” With these words he left 
my presence and next morniog I found 
on enquiry that he bad gone away. 
Several cases like this have come to my 
notice as 1 have always taken a great 
interest in Sannyasls and Sadhos my* 
self, and 1 am convinced that steps to 
reform them will prove most beneficial 
and save from a deceitful existence 
many a man who imder the pretext of 
Sadhohood is leadiz^ a wicked life and 
thereby tainting the good name of San¬ 
nyasi, a few genuine holders of which 
ace still perhaps to be found in the holy 
recesses of the Himalayas. Such 
peeudo Sadhus as found in India at the 
present day are danger to society, and I 
qaote a couple of l^assages from the 
Shastras to convince, the timid and 
weak ritaal*r]dd 60 iffindu that tbe 
Shastras do not tolerate false Sadhudom. 
In Dakaba Smriti we find a shJoka 
which means:— 

Many live under the pretext of being 
Tridaolin (Sannyaeins'. Bat be who is 
not Bfamajnani (one knowing God^ is 
no Tridandln. None shoald leam from 
him and none should hear his advice. 
A real saint is be who has attained to 
the stage of Sannyasi by performing all 
the datiee mentioned in the Shastras. 
Ha alone is a saint and none other. 
He who having adopted tbe fourth 
stage [i. e. Sadhahood) cannot follow 
the rules of that order, should be looked 
down by the community with contempt 
and banished from the country :— 

"He who has become a Sadhn in 
order to earn a living, commits a great 
sin, and hae to be reborn amoogst tbe 
lower animals.” 

There are many such texts in the 
Hindn Dbarma Shastras which clearly 
show that tbe ancient Uw-makers 
thoroughly understood the evil of false 
Sannyasism. It would, indeed, be doing 
a great good to tbe country if the rich 
men with help of the pandits and real 
Sadhus hued and saved from a life of 
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a>i 2 d ddgiadatiou those nion 
who under the pretext of holiness ats 
leading a life of imoioi&lity. 


University of Madras. 


CoSYOCATtON A»DfiI!SS, 


We take verv yreat pleaMiro In {>:■<’- 
eeutinti to thr coadern of tlu* M.iha- 
Bodhi JonvortI, the following 
froD) the Convocation AddiesK d«'ltvorr.l 
by the Itevd. A. F. (lakiUntr. M. A , 
Vi ce-CIlanoel lo i* o f tlie Mad rat. I ■. • j v*< 1 *- 
sity, OQ 2I'<t Noveml'ei*, 1012, 

lo harmony w ith Hia Imperial MajuB- 
ty’s express desire to conserve the 
aodent learning of this laud, the daims 
of the langnagce and litornturos of 
South India, native and naturalixod, 
have received the foremoet coiisidera* 
tion by the University of Madron. TJiis 
is a field of inquiry which affords unique 
opportunities for local vesearcii aud 
bolds one promise of a degree of success 
which it would be difficult to attain 
elsewhere. The claims of other depart* 
menta of research iu closer touclt with 
the professional and iudustnal life nf 
the community have been temporarily 
waived in difference to the prior claims 
of pure learning, hut will assuredly be 
honoured worthily as time and cl rctuns* 
tance permit. 

The preference thus givssn tci Oiioii- 
tal Languages is an ineviUbk* omibry 
of Lord Macao lay’s famous Minute of 
1885. in which it was? decided ofu-e anti 
for all Uiat the Euglish langiia^'c <{hnhld 
be the medium fur higher education iu 
India. The tnily languages 
considered as possible alternatives \it 
that time were Kauskiit and A ruble, ihe 
da^ical languages flourishing in tltc 
land. The latter was rejected because 
it was as foreign as English and loss 
effective, while the claims of the fojiuer 
were disputed on the ground that it had 


been dead for thousand years, during 
which a large proportion of its literature 
hibd been written—a literature great 
indeed in matter, form, and spirit, but 
deJiuiont in certain departments and 
not greater in any than the literature of 
England, 

Ihit although the local demand for 
lonined reseai’ch in the department of 
Oriental Languages ir great (as the re* 
<\'iic proposals of the University testify 
yefv 1 lie need for the popularisation of 
ii'eT'd knowledge through the vernacu- 
lais is oven greater. 

ThoTTgh there never was (nor has 
br<'ti iit y intention on the part of the 
lititisli Government that English should 
be generally snbstitnted for the verna- 
culai's—even if such a policy were 
remotely practicable—yet the competi* 
tiou of the vernaculars could hardly be 
taken into account in deciding upon the 
means of higher education.* But their 
claim oa the further attention of Indian 
Universities has always been great and 
cannot be ignored with impunity. 

Langnage ia the sole channel through 
which we communicate our knowledge 
and discoveries to others, and through 
which the knowledge and discoveries of 
others are communicated to us * 

If the principles of Western civiliza¬ 
tion and the discoveries of Western 
thought and science (which are of uni- 
veraa), not merely local, validity^ are to 
penneate thia land, it will not be 
through English or Sanskrit or Arabic. 
The enlistment of the veinaculars is an 
indispensable element in national en¬ 
lightenment. For while on the one 
hand the function of English is to unite 
in one enlightened bo<ly those who 
pavtieipate directly in the learning r^f 
the West, on the other hand the 
national assimilation of that more accu¬ 
rate information and wider culture can 
be effected only by calling in the aid of 
the vernaculars. At present there 

• George Campbell, Philosophy of Rhe. 

forff. 
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appears to be a danger that the Bnglinh 
IsQgnage which is a bond of muon 
among the favoured few ruay become a 
barrier of.separation between Uiein hoc! 
their leas fortunate fellow-coontrynieo. 

The fascination of European culture 
and education exerts so sUong an influ¬ 
ence—due partly to worthy, partly to 
unwo 2 *thy motives—that there is a clear 
disinclination on the part of Univerisity 
students to select optional conrscs of 
study in their own languages, though 
it would be difficult to detenutne how 
far the education of an Indian could be 
considered in any sense complete with¬ 
out au adequate acquaintance with one 
or other of the languages and literatures 
which havespi-uag up in his native land 
or have become accliinatissed to it. 

To the influence of tliose liteiul uros 
IB largely due all that is good and beau¬ 
tiful in Indian life and the prefsojvjitfcm 
of such inflnence and of iU soinccs 
should accompany the infusion of tho 
elevating and inspiring elements (tf 
Western culture. Otherwise there 
would appear to bo a real danger that 
by their education the sons aud daugh¬ 
ters of India may forfeit tl:e most ^* 0 - 
cious portion of their gloiioua heritftge. 

The history of University education 
in India during the past Imlf-ceiitiiry is 
a record of rapid ad van cement aiong 
every line of national thought, and the 
Universities may claim to be the 
fioiicful source of inspiration for intclJec- 
tual, social, aud ethical pitigi^ess ; but at 
present it cannot be denied that the 
English-educated class have to a largo 
extent failed to adjust their eulight*^n- 
inent to ^fche needs of their fellow- 
countrymen. As an evidence of such 
failure there is a striking absence of 
jnmvidual effort, of originality, of stinin- 
lating thought and imagination on tlie 
one hand, and on the other among those 
not so educated a widespread 8u»j)icir)n 
and distrust of all rational reforms ha^od 
upon the knowledge that is iinpartod bv 
English education. 


l5 

(ir.aduales of tho year, it is my duty 
to-;1:iy to exhovt you t-j coudiwt your- 
xHvisuitably onto the tx>8itioa to 
which by the degrees conferred upon 
yow {save attained, I congratulate you 
on hr.\jiig for the most part atfciined s 
stonuaid of proficiency in the vernacu- 
kv hngiiagos of South India, for the 
difluaum of knowledge through tJiose 
vcrn.LCiilai-H is one of the foremost dntiee 
of groduates. There is an imperative 
need of ti'anslating and aceommodsting ' 
tli.Lt knowledge to meet the needs of i 
til n lu SBes, and u uleas tiiis task of in ter- I 
is undertaken the moment of 
iu!»piration may be irretrievably lost. 

'i'llere is much iullic old vernacular 
ItUiuUiiires that excrti^ a reactionary in- 
llimuco iind withholds the benefits of the 
Ui’-w h*atning and culture from the 
country at large. Tho time is ripe for ; 
tho rtJiiascGnce of those vcmactilai^ as ' 
living ftjrces with a renewed vigour and 
a ^VJdcr range. While the system of 
education through tho vcinaculars is 
already considerable snd is increasing 
w ith the rapid extension of oleiuentary 
oduL-fitum, the present suiiply of sound 
luu.lc-ni litei>attire and of 'instructive 
lectiiK's in the veroaculai's is scanty aud 
soon vxliauBted. And )et the verna¬ 
cular sftoma destined to lemain the epo- 
keii aii;I written laugiingf of thu laiw 
iwirti^r the educated coil)iinmity. The 
litoinrv^ in English in this Presidency 
do lint mi tuber one iu uverv 150 of the 
iKipulatj.m, and for every literate in ^ 
J'higUsH tlicrc arc eleven literates in the 
venuicnlais. The vital importance of 
fcumlo oducittion and the almost incol- 
culrJ»lc influence of the women of India 
in Indiftu life have frequently beea 
but only 4,000 Hindu and 
hlulnmiii'iailan women, and 9,000 Chris- 
liau Indian, out of a total population of 
over forty-one millions, can read and 
write in ISnghsh. Tiie very imperfect 
knowledge of most of these literates in 
Jingli>di fiirther discounts their number 
airL-ady insignificant in itself. ' 
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There is yet another inf uentisl see- 
iion of the commxinity to be considered 
in the application of snch a test, for 
the worthy as yet hardly appreciate 
the Talne of a UniTersity educa- 
tiont to their children. 

Brery gradnate of the University be* 
comes directly or indirectly, deliberately 
or involontarily, a teacher of the people, 
and the extension and improvement of 
EngUsh education will serve only to 
alienate the interest of the maeaes and 
to accentaate their prejudices unless it 
appeals to their hearts and minds in a 
form that can be readily understood and 
appreciated. 

The vernaculars are in a malleable 
and plastic state, capable of receiving 
the impress of new ideas, and the 
national demand for their modification 
and eniicbment is insistent. 


Buddha, Buddhism and Burma. 


The American Baptist Mission Press 
at Baogoon has published a booklet of 
46 pages under the above title. The 
first portion deals with Buddhism of the 
" Buddha and the Buddhiem of Burma " 
by John Mcdoire, P.D.; the second 
portion deals on “ Gotama Buddha and 
the changing of the Truith ” by P. D. 
Phinney, M.A., McGuire is a Driver of 
Donkeys ud Phioney is a road Aaeri‘ 
can. The place suited to them is m 
Insane Asylum. The booklet has been 
widely circolated in Bangoon. English 
epeaking Burmese Buddhists in Ran¬ 
goon have been provoked by abusive 
language used in the booklet against the 
Gbbxt Tbacebr, Sakiamtjni, Buddha ; 
they have held a meeting in the Great 
Golden Pagoda at Rangoon condemning 
the booklet. 

The two writers are fanatical water 
Baptists of the dong beetle type, who 

I Cen$i^ o/fndlot I 9 n> vol. xii. part i. 


deaerve no better treatment than what 
was given to the intoxicated dung beetle 
which had the insolence to challenge an 
elephant to combat. Thought the ele* 
phant here is this dirty little insect 
Intoxicated after having drunk the rem¬ 
nants in a toddy*pot, not knowing my 
strength, challenging me to an encoun¬ 
ter. I can by my trunk emsb it; or I 
may trample on and kill it. In doing 
so I soil myself. All that >t deserves is 
to drown it under my droppings. So 
saying the elephant turned his back and 
let fall some droppings on the intoxi¬ 
cated beetle! 

Americans like Phinney and Johnny 
deserve a wheMCking on their backs. 
They are like mischievous school boys. 
Half educated, ignorant of the first 
principles of psychological Truth, work¬ 
ing for their bellies, they are actuated 
with no other motive that of 

vilification. Contemptible brutes they 
are. They talk of a God whose exis¬ 
tence we do not want to deny; but we 
pity the poor god for having such 
cowardly messengers as our Phinney 
and Johnny. These men are insolent 
and impertinent. They behave like 
cads. No wonder Christianity makes 
no progress in Asia except among the 
Pariahs and the outcasts in India, 
China and Japan. Por a sane, person 
who aspires to be morally and mentally 
progressive sesociation with men of a 
low type like our Phinney is contami¬ 
nating. What is there to learn by 
coming in contact with these moral 
lepers. Their Christianity is only 
acceptable to Asiatic Pariahs. It began 
among the low, Illiterate, drnnken fisher¬ 
men of Galilee, the backwash of Pales¬ 
tine, which again is the backwash of 
Asia. “ Can anything good come out of 
Nazareth ? For three hundred years 
the Buddhists have had experience of 
the pagan ways of Ohiistians, They 
are brntee in human form. Wherever 
the European Christian goes he exhibits 
his savage qualities. “Not for him to 
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out his coat, his hat, his boots to 
the wolves to distract theiu while be 
saves his skin. He takes his whip and 
goes gayiy *^Qd coofidectiy full of joyoaa 
tags; to ]ash the brutes to their dens/' 

The hiDglisbman is the worst embodi¬ 
ment of aJI that is savage. We had an 
idea that the Americans were superior 
to the British type; but Bhinney and 
Johouy bavo become demoralised by 
long association with Anglo-Indians in 
Burma. 

Our advice to. our Buddhists Bi'others 
in Brnma is to begin at once bombard¬ 
ing Christian foi*tifications. Carry the 
war. into the enemies camp. Print 
tracts against the parasitic faith of the 
fishermen of Galilee and distribute them 
by the million in and outside Burma, 
point out to the Burmese the immoral¬ 
ities and the "devilish brutalities ” per¬ 
petrated in th^ big cities of Christendom 
by the followers of Christ. Away with 
these brutes. They are wolves in sheep 
clothing. 

AnaGasira Dharkapala. 


Allahabad University. 


THE CONVOCATION ABDBKSS, 


THR CHANCBULOR'8 ADDRESS. 

Let U9 begin with pvimay edncatlon. 
We hope to see it widely extended as 
rapidly as respectable teachers can be 
procured and trained. For that purpose 
Wtt most establish more training centres 
And above all we iiiiiKt provide Inr a 
scale of pay which will enable our pri¬ 
mary schoolniaeters to live in decency 
and self-respect. There la no reform 
with stronger claims upon ns in com¬ 
mon humanity and is the interests of 
the rising generation. Then we cherish 
the belief that primary education could 
be made much more serviceable to the 


people if it took more account of the 
needs of the agricultural and artisan 
classes. A proper system of primary 
education should provide suitable ins¬ 
truction, not only for the children who 
will use the primary school as a step¬ 
ping-stone to the secondary school and 
thence ultimately to the University, but 
also for the children whom it is not 
desired to withdraw from or make dis¬ 
contented with their ancestral callings. 
The subject is beset with difiicnlty, and 

the precise method of approaching if_ 

whether by a general simplification of 
coui'ses in the primary schools, or by 
the establishment of separate courses 
and classes, or even by having separate 
schools for the chlldrea of agriculturists 
and artisan s—has yet to be ascertained. 
It is clear, however, that our schools at 
present do not attract the children of 
these classes as we should wish, and it 
may be that this is dne to the uosnit- 
able character of the education we offer, 
A systom which, while avoiding scholas¬ 
tic curricula, would aim at guiding the 
self-activity of the young mind, and at 
imparting such simple knowledge as 
will be useful to them in their daily 
work, and will help them to avoid the 
petty tyrannies of life which Ignorance 
engendei-s, might conceivably do much 
to ovewome the Indifitrence with which 
the rural classes now regard education. 
Such, in the barest outline, are our am¬ 
bition for primary education. There 
ace many details yet to be considered; 
and during the present cold weather we 
hope to have the advice of a conference 
of ofBcials and non-ofiicials interested in 
this branch of our work. 

Sltr'ONDART EDCCATfOH, 

In regaid to secondary education, 
there is little to be said except that we 
are anxious to give all reasonable iudnce- 
menis to private endeavoor. It is ,di£> 
cult for Oovemment to gauge the true 
demand for this class of instruction, and 
it would be impoesible, wiUi the reeour- 
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ces at our diepoeal, to coTer the whole 
field. There are gratifying signs of in- 
creflaing activity in this direction among 
1 private groups and sections of the com- 
i rnauity. High schools for difierent castes 
or religions bodies are springing np, and 
I i seem to me to deserve all encourage- 
i i meot; for it is at this period of Hfe that 
I , the foimatioo of character can best be 
i ^ served by the discipline of a common 
I; faith andcommunalities. There will be 
I no backwardness on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to aeeiet snoh efforts, on proof of 
{ sound education and good morals. Bnt 
] on one point we may justly insist, that 
' i these schools and all our high schools 
i give something more than lip learning. 
' Their scholars ?xe at the age when 
hahiU are most easily moulded; and it 
' I must be one of their first duties to 
f inculcate obedience, manners and clean¬ 
liness. To this end, proper boarding 
houses or hostels, in sanitary order and 
under the personal supervision of trusted 
j masteit, will gradually become a condl- 
I tion of our grants-in-aid, 

TbOBNICAL BDrCATIOH. 

] Technical and special education are 
subjects on wnich I need not occupy 
your time to-day. They, and the equ¬ 
ally thorny bnt, to my mind, all Impor- 
I tant subject of female education, hardly 
j lie within the purview of the University, 

* though I am confident in the advice and, 
if necessary, the assistance of the Uni¬ 
versity in dealing with them. For 
almost the exactly opposite reason I do 
not propose to touch on collegiate edu- 
I cation; its cbaracteristice follow so 
i closely the requirements of the Univer¬ 
sity that no discnssion of them without 
I previous consultation with you would be 
I seemly. Here also, however, I may say 
; how deeply 1 am impressed by the need 
I of exhibiting in ouc collegeaithoee quali- 
I ties which no book-study.jzaa impart, 
j Some of our colleges alre^ycdo a great 
I deal in this way, others do little; all of 

t them could do more. Good manners, 

I eourtesy, eleanllneai in person and is 


surroundings, self-restraint and self- 
reepect-^those are infinitely * greater 
gifts than a knowledge of Hegel or the 
binomial theorem: and is it not possible 
for all our colleges to put'them in the 
fore-front of the battle ? Members of 
the University, I leave the question in 
your thonghts. Government will do 
what it can, by making grants for the 
improvement of the pay of tesehers, by 
building hostels, and by.pressing for 
adequate supervision. Bnt the in-dwel¬ 
ling spirit from which these virtues fiow 
must spring from the minds and inffu* 
ence of those who have the College 
under their daily care. 


SIR JAMES MESTON AT 
ALIGARH* 


REPLY TO AD’bRESS. 


Steieieo Sfbsoh rv the 

LlBUT-GcVBBHOn, 

Aligarh, Dec, 4. 

Continuii^ the reading of the address 
from the Trustees of the M. A. 0. 
College, presented to Sir, James Meston 
at Aligarh, the Nawab of Rampur 
said:— 

The preservation of the fundamental 
principles of the Aligarh movement is 
our most sacred trust, which it is onr 
duty to safeguard. But we do not 
minimize the nature and extent of our 
dlfhcnlties, or under rate the seriousness 
of the situation. There was a time 
when the principles of the Aligarh 
movement prospered and fioorished in a 
congenial atmosphere which they bresr- 
thed on all sides, bnt those conditions 
appear to have changed and a new 
spirit and new forces are setting in, 
rendering the maintenance of our tra¬ 
ditions and ideals more and more diffi- 
eulti Bnt we are coDVicoed that the 
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present sitaation U only a temporary 
phase in that period of transition 
throagh which we, along with the reet 
of India are passing with such bewilder¬ 
ing rapidity ultimately to reach a grand 
and glorious fnture under the blessings 
of the British GoTernmect. At a time 
sach as this we hnmbly pray to God 
Almighty that we may be able to giTe a 
good account of our great trust which 
we regard aa the most TsJuable asset of 
out commuafty in this comfery. 

Your Hononr, apart trom those prob¬ 
lems to which we have referred in gene¬ 
ral terms, the matter which is engaging 
our chief attention aad causing us 
serious anxiety is our inability to meet 
the growing demand of the youths of 
our community for admission into their 
national College. We had to refuse 
this year about 700 applications for 
want of acco.mmodation and adequate 
staff. We CBDf)ot but regard this as a 
most serious outlook foe the future not 
only of this institution, bnt of the whole 
community—firstly because it deprives 
a large number of the most promising 
Moslem youths iu different parts of 
India of the benefits of that education 
and traiuing which are available here 
only and by means of which alone new 
life and light can spread into and reach 
the distant parts of our community 
secondly because it is depriving us of 
the support and sympathy of many old 
friends who are naturally annoyed at 
the disappointment of their sons and 
relations who are refused admission 
every year. 

More CoLiiEGBS. 

The only solution of this difficulty is 
further expansion and adequate provi- 
tuoD for necessary accommodation and 
staff. We fully realise the fact that the 
present College has already approached 
the limits of reasonable extension. It 
will, therefore, be our chief endeavour, 
so far as our means and oircumstances 
will permit, to open more colleges here 


with a separate staff and establishment. 
These are the Does on which our expan¬ 
sion in the future will proceed. The 
time is now ripe and we are ready to 
make a beginning in this direction. 
But for all this we require adequate 
funds which aie our greatest need. 

We do not propose bo touch upon the 
question of the proposed Moslem Uni¬ 
versity on this occasion as it is still 
pending before the Government of 
India. The whole question is to be 
considered by the representatives of the 
community next month, when it will be 
submitted to the Government for final 
settlement. But whatever be the ulti¬ 
mate issue and decision in this matter, 
our course as Trustees^^of this College 
is clear. In any case the expansion and 
completion of our edncational scheme 
have to be pushed to its legitimate and 
ultimate end, and this College has to be 
thoroughly equipped as a central nation¬ 
al institution iu the proper sense of the 
term. And this has to be done soon 
otherwise it may fail in its purpose and 
forfeit the confidence of the community. 
We thei'efore, desire, and we hope de¬ 
serve, the support and sympathy of all 
our patrons, benefactors, friends, and 
well wishers in this great enterprise, 
{ApplauseX 

Your Honour, we may be permitted 
on this occasion to lay before you one of 
our urgent needs, and that is the ques¬ 
tion of the land we badly require for 
our school buildings and boarding bouses 
proposed to be bnilt at a distance from 
the College and for these we wish to 
acquire laud sufficient for our future 
development and expansion. The site 
and locality have already been chosen 
and we trust will meet with your 
Honour’s approval. 

WoUKN’tf EDUtl-VTlyU. 

Your Honour, we are sure you will be 
pleaeed to learn that Aligarh is destined 
to become the centre of another impor¬ 
tant movement connected with oar edu- 
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catioDal programme, oamely the cause 
ol female educ&tlou in oar community. 
The girla school foi the education of the 
daughters of the Mahoinedans of India 
i9a£ started here some years ago aod is 
now to he located in a spacious new 
building soon to be finished which will 
accommodate about 75 resident female 
students. The school is established on 
the principle of the residential hystem 
and will be put under the charge of a 
European lady superin ten dent. While 
the general supervision of the Institution 
is vested in the Trustees of the College, 
the direct management is entiusted to 
an independent association consisting of 
members specially intei'ested in tl*e 
movement who have taken nn active 
part in the advocacy of the cause. The 
secretary of this aesociation* Mr. S. H. 
Abdullah, B.a.,b.l.Eo is one of the True* 
tees of this College who hna worked 
most zealously from its veiy inception, 
and a great deal of the success of this 
school is due to him and to Mrs. Abdul¬ 
lah, The movement has had from the 
very beginning the patronage and sup¬ 
port of our enlightened and broadmind¬ 
ed benefactor, Her Highness the Be¬ 
gum of Bhopal, who takes the keenest 
interest in the welfare and ed ucatfen of 
her sex. We may furthet mention 
here that the States of Blmwalpnr, 
Khairpur, and Tonk have also helped 
the aehool liberally. 

In conclusion, we again beg to thank 
Your Honour aod Lady Meetou most 
heartily for the trouble you have been 
pleased to take this morning in going 
round the College and in listening to 
our submissions with such gracious 
attention aod kind interest. May your 
term of office prove to be a period of 
many bleesiDgs for the people of these 
ptovincee in general and for thia insti- 
tution in particular. We earnestly hope 
that the Trusteee will have the privilege 
of your Honour’s gracing this institu¬ 
tion with your presence as often ns the 
OBHUUB duties of your high office may 
happily permit. 


Sir Jau39 Me8XOm's Reply. 

His Honour, who received a great 
evatioD, said :— 

Your Highness, Nawabe.^aja Saheb, 
and gentlemen,—It is with feelings ot 
DO ordinary ploasurc that 1 find myself 
in Aligarh to-day. If there is one side 
of my work in the United Provinces to 
which I look forward with deeper inter¬ 
est than anotbei, it ie the advancement 
of true education; • and here in the 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College we 
have a great and far-reach log experi¬ 
ment in education to which there is no 
precise parallel in India. 1 have, there¬ 
fore, looked forwaid with delight to re-« 
visiting Aligarh a.^r an Interval of 
many years. When last 1 saw it Mr. 
Neeck, whose memory is still warm in 
the affectioDs of many of you bad just 
died. He hod left b^ind him an enthn- 
siaam and efficiency which, have never 
since been surpassed. Bat tbe cum* 
bers were small, some of the chief 
buildings wave incomplete, aod tbe 
courts of the college were enmbered 
with bricks and lime, tho earnest of 
development schemes with which the 
Trustees were then afiame. To-day I 
have seen tbe fruition of many of these 
sobeuiea—a college greater, statelier, 
and richer than we thought of in those 
days—and the mind naturally reverte 
to the pious benefactors and the earnest 
workeia whose generosity and toil have 
accomplished these results. 

aoME Devoted WoBKBits- 

In your address you have enumerateo 
some of the donors with a seemly grati¬ 
tude for their isunificence, and you 
have also in your droughts the devoted 
men who give th^r time and energies 
and heoits to the ^tual working of the 
college. Foremost aujcng these latter, 
in i^eccnt years, hds been our old friend, 
Nawab Mushtaq Butam. He laboured 
with a single mind fpt the advancement 
of the college until failing health with¬ 
draw In III from his heavy task, and I 
am rejoiced exceedingly to see thut the 
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is able to be here with you to-day. 
And here you will allow me in paseing 
to say ft word of thanJsa to the publie- 
spiriced gentleman who took up Nawab 
Muahtaq Husain's work and is carrying 
it on till the permanent anccessor Is 
available- We know how Nawab 
Muyaminiluliah Khan can spare the 
Insure which the work of Honorary 
Secretary absorbs, and I am sure that 
yon all appreciate his patriotism in 
coming forward to help you at this time. 

If the pleasure of being here could be 
enhanced, it Irae been eobanced by the 
cordial welcome which you have offered 
me. I am highly sensible of the 
hoDOur which you show me in coming, 
many of you from long distances and at 
much jnconvenience, to meet me. Your 
Highness has left the heavy cares of 
slate, Your Pi'esident, my old friend the 
Nawab of. Pahaaa, has come from dis¬ 
tant Jaipur, in spite of the discomfort 
which travelling causes him. My good 
friend the Baja of Mahmudabad has put 
aside for the day the many aoxieties 
which beset him, and others whom I see 
among the Trustees have made no 
email sacrifice to join our gathering to¬ 
day. I warmly appreciate their cour¬ 
tesy, and 1 thank you from my heart for 
the pleasant things which yon have said 
about me pex^aonally. It will be, I trust 
a recurring pleasure to exercise my pii- 
. vilege as patron and to visit the college 
whenever I can usefully offer you my 
assistauce. I have no deal re for inguisi- 
toclal interference: but I personally 
think that a closer association between 
the local (iovemment and the govern log 
body than has recently prevailed will be 
of advantage to both of us. 

A BeuabkaBlb Aodrbss. 

The address which Yonr Highness 
has jnst read is a remarkable document. 
It narrates the principles on which your 
founder based his scheme of edneation. 
It tOQchee on the difficulties which you 
realize in carrying those principles in 


practice. It affirms the principles and 
expresses your determination to snr- 
mount the difficulties. It then dwells 
on the administration of the college and 
and on some of the pressing problems 
with which you are confronted to-day. 
Gentlemen, 1 do not know which part 
of your address commands my greater 
admiration—the soundness of your pro¬ 
posals for the future, or the sureness of 
touch with which you describe the pre¬ 
sent. But whether you deal with the 
present or Che future, I note with sin¬ 
cere approval your unflinching adher¬ 
ence to the two great axioms on which 
this instituiton is based and which its 
name embodies—loyalty to the British 
Government and the regeneration of 
Islam by a liberal Sducation. If you 
coutinue to abide by these principles 
your difficulties must disappear. 

Tee (^ubstigh or Accommodation, 

In replying to your address X shall 
invert the order of your subjects, tonch- 
ing first on your executive problems, 
and then going on to those wider issues 
which are troubling yonr thoughts and 
mine. My tour of the college to-day 
bas given me not only a morning of 
consuming interest, but also some hdp- 
ful light on the administrative problems 
to which your address alludes. Tbo 
most argent of these is the question of 
accommodation. In this respect the 
first obvious need is removal of the col¬ 
legiate school to another situation and 
its complete segregation from the col¬ 
lege. The mingling of the school boys 
and the students is thoroughly bad for 
both, and 1 am glad to hear that revised 
plans foe the new school ace being push¬ 
ed foev^rd. 1 have seen your proposed 
site ; and it seems to me perfectly sui¬ 
table, though probably expensive. You 
received a grant of Rs. 20,000 for the 
new school ae far back as 1906, and 
through the generosity of the Govern¬ 
ment of India we shall be able to band 
you a further sum of Bs. 1,20,000 when¬ 
ever the neceseary land is acquired and 
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the plans and estimates settled. 
YauwUliio doubt bear in mind the 
need for all reasonable economy in the 
gtructore in ^iew of the importance of 
proper e^^cipment aBd a competent and 
adequate staff. The removal of the 
school, however is only a preliminary 
step in your policy of expansion. You 
oonsidei that the college should be, to 
quote your own words, “thoroughly 
equipp^ as a central Institution in the 
proper sense of the term.” I take this 
to mean that you wish to make educa¬ 
tion at the college available for Mahome- 
dace from any part of India and from 
some other remarks in your address I 
gather that you have abaodoned or 
modified the policy which you formula¬ 
ted in 1909 of eodeavouring to establish 
Mahomedan colleges in other provinces 
working up to the B A. and B. Sc. 
standage, and of making provision at 
.'I Aligarh for postgraduate studies. Tbe 
question, however, touches rather closely 
on one of the issues iu connection with 
: tire proposed university at Aligarh, and 
I for that reason I shall not pursue it 
I further at present. In any case what 
I is actually happen in g is that students 
are Hocking to you from all over India 
and even from beyond its borders. You 
cannot possibly take in all who ask for 
admission, as the numbers would be in- 
: compatible with either proper hygiene 
or proper teaching. I presume also 
' that you cannot eveo now keep your 
classes down to 45—the figui’e which 
yon desired to fix, and perfectly rightly, 
as a maximum in 1900. This being so, 

I your desire to expand your number and 
to limit your claseee points, in your opi¬ 
nion, to no other possible course th^ 
the one you mention, namely the found¬ 
ation of another college. This coura¬ 
geous conclusion raises large and impor¬ 
tant questions which I shall be very 
glad to consider with you in detail. It 
would be premature for me to say more 
at present than you may count on the 
continuence of that benevolent interest 
ssiA ready help which the Govemiueot 
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of these Provinces has always shown in 
whatever sound and useful project you 
may place before them. 

There are certain minor points in 
your address as well as cectaih matters 
of detail which crossed my mind when I 
was inspecting the college on which I 
hops to have an opportunity of private 
consultation with the Trustees. I will 
conclude this portion of my reply by 
expressing my sincere gratifipation that 
you are taking up the question of female 
education. I am sure that in time you 
will find the labours of your college in¬ 
complete for the well-being of your 
community unless you ace able to sup¬ 
plement them by provision for better 
education and better medical aid to 
those members of your race whose des¬ 
tiny it ie to become the mothers of* the 
future generation. 

Fbw Woans op Advice, 

. Now, gentlemen, 1 comb to matters 
of a different moment—to the matters 
which have been chiefiy instrumental 
in bringing me to Aligarh to-day. It 
had originally been my Intention to 
visit the college at leisure in the course 
of a tegular tour in this part of the pr^ 
vinces later in the seaeon. But since I 
took up my office in September last I 
have been hearing a great deal about 
the college both from its friends and 
from its critics in connection more 
especially with the wave of deep feeling 
which is passing over, the Mahomedan 
world to day. What 1 heard left me 
both as patron of the college and to a 
warm friend of the Indian Mahomedans 
no option but to come here without fur-, 
ther delay to consult with you, the 
representative of Mahomedan thought 
in these provinces, and to offer you 
whatever help and advice are at my 
cuiiiiuand. I knew and revered, the 
great Saiyed—that noble and farseeing 
patriot whose spirit Is with na here. I 
knew and received in my earlier days 
no small kindness from many of his 
personal friends and chosen companions, 


I 
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aucb as ibe Hon. MaulTi Zainsnl Abuin, 
wbo has long since passed into rest. I 
have watched and worked with him- 
dreds of .AUgarh students. I have had 
many anxibus consultations with those 
who held Aligarh dear, and who fear 
that all is not well with her. lean 
thus clnim some first hand knowledge, 
not only of the hopes and purposes of’ 
the wise men of the past, hot also of the 
influence, which your college is having 
on the life and character of your com- 
munity. And this knowledge has be¬ 
gotten at once affection and alarm-— 
affection for the ideals which Sir Say id 
Ahmad bequeathed to you, alarm at the 
danger by which these ideals are jeopar¬ 
dized. 1 see those dangers and I feel 
that 1 should be no patron of your col¬ 
lege, but an incubus—not a friend of 
your community but an enemy in dis- 
gaise—it I failed to tell you frankly 
where, in' fi^ opinion, the dangers lie 
and where I look for the remedies. 
Whether you tsike ruy advice or not 
reste with yon. I cannot take over your 
responsibilities, but my offer of help is 
disinterested and sincere. 

Sympathy for Islam. 

All who know Islam know the suffer¬ 
ing of their hearts to-day. It would be 
wrong for me to disease the causes of 
that suffering here. With admirable 
restraint you have refrained from any 
reference to it in your address, but this 
much yon will let me say, that the Bri¬ 
tish Goveenment in India are not call¬ 
ous observers of her distress. The peo¬ 
ple of Islam are a proud people; they 
are proud of that great mediaeval em¬ 
pire which starting in a little valley 
among the sands of Arabia, grew until 
it challenged the mighty power of 
Rome itself. They are proud of the 
civilization and literature with which 
Arabia endowed the world. They are 
proud of the ancient glories of Cordova 
and Damascus and Cairo. They are 
proud of Che beautiful city on the Gold¬ 
en Horn, wbieb was wi sated from the 


Byzantine Emperors four and a half 
centuries ago and which ever since has 
been the centre of Mahoroedan sover¬ 
eignity and its faith. For us British 
the pride which we have in our own 
history gives ue a fellow feeling with 
the pride of Islam. And rrow that y'onr 
pride is veiled in pain, our sympathy 
follows you silently, but none the less 
sincerely. We hope with you that the 
worst is past. We ask you to turn your 
eyes to the bright gleams that radiate 
the darkness of the last few roonthe. 
Look at the patient heroism of the Tqt- 
kish troops amid their terrible priva¬ 
tions, shortage of clothing want of food, 
ravages of disease. Look at their un¬ 
failing courage in battle, their splendid 
coolness in retreat. Let me read you the 
following tribute from the War corres¬ 
pondent of the ‘ Times ’ with Nazim 
Basha’ft army. Writing of the gigan¬ 
tic battle of Lule Burgas, he says : 

“ I was much interested by the way 
the Turkish supports moved intso posi¬ 
tion, Wave after wave in loosely out- 
shaken lines they worked with callous 
movement up to the position, and then 
took cover to form firing lines. Men 
dropped here and there but there was 
no checking and no confusion—it was a 
methodical facing of death. At 1 
o’clock in the afternoon Torgnt Shevket 
had withdrawn his guns and dissipated 
the strength he had collected for a coun¬ 
ter stroke. In ten minutes the guns 
were clear, excepting those left in posi¬ 
tion, which held on gallantly, and then 
the division began to faJl back. It 
seemed as if the Bulgarian gonnet had 
been expecting it. Erom nnder cover 
the Bulgarian guns opened on the con¬ 
centrated Turks in a furious blast. In. 
all my long experience of the miserable 
scenes of war I have seen nothing finer 
than the retiremeut of the Turkish In- 
tactry. Just as they sauntered into 
action, so did they saunter out beneath, 
this seathing, punishment,.. There was. 
so mass formation in the. retirement,. 
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I It seeioed a£ if suddenly the whole 

dowaland had become people with men 
in hundreds, but they were all shaken 
out in a wonderful estensloo and seezu- 
ed to care nothing for the rain of metal 
which swept down upon them. Slowly 
deliberately, and with indomitable dig' 
nifcy the Turkish Infantry retired, and 
; we retired therewith. Already we were 
i far from the liue of cinu muni cations 
I whereby the story of their bravei’y coold 
; be ti'ansmitted.'' 

I 

: Surely a race that produces a soldiery 

of whom this can be writteo is n race to 
! be still proud of—a i we which under 
' wise aud enlightened guidance has yet 
I a gioi'ioos future before it. 

j MBSSAOtO FOB Indian Mahoubdans. 

L The recent tribulations of Isl am, hoW' 
I ever have another and deeper message 
I for the Mahomedans ot India. It is 
I this message to which I now ask your 
' earnest attention. If the misfortunes 
of Persia and the calamities of Turkey 
11 have tai^ht os anything, they teach us 
that a nation cannot live on prestige 
I and on tradition of memories of past 
i glory. The fierce competition of 
' modern life brushes this aside and yields 
' the palm of success to strength and 
*, efficiency alone'—to strength which is 
moral as well as luatevial, to efficiency 
\ of mind as well as of body. It is these 
t, qualities alone that can save Islam, and 
b the first duty of Islam is to reach after 
I them, laying aside its regrets, forgetting 
its wounded pride. It is the business 
of every true Mahomed eui not to whine 
or talk large or fly into ineffective tira- 
d on paper but to play the man, to 
doss up the ranks, to cease from waste¬ 
ful disoussioo to put down e:^travaguice 
and, above all, to prevent the weakoees 
of the present generation from infecting 
the young, and to give them a clearer 
^aloQ of duty and a better chance in 
life than their fathers inherited. 
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Mahomedans. 

The opportunities of your Mahome* 
dans in India as your address^truly says, 
is unique. You are sheltered from es^ 
temal aggression under the Crown of 
England. It requires no devastating 
revelation for yon to enter on the path 
of reform. The way is open and the 
hand of encouragement is ou your 
shoulder. Progress may be slow in 
your day, but you can at least clear the 
course for your sons and save them from 
some of Che mortification which yon 
have had to suffer. That, then, is what 
I ask you to do through the agency of 
this great College. 


TRAVANCORE. 


EDUCATION IN TBAVANCORB. 


We take the following from the Be- 
port of the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion for the year 1087 M. E. published 
by the Travancore Govemraeot:—The 
total number of recognised schools rose 
from 1,648 in 1086 to 1,698 in 1087, 
and the sti'ength from 1,59,668 to 
1,78,775, showing an increase of 60 
schools and 19,107 schclars. T^e 
increase was mainly in the departmen* 
tal acboola. The departmental schools 
incfeBeed in number from 617 to 708, 
and in'strength from 79,529 to 1,06,215 ; 
the aided private sobools also rose in 
number from 805 to 837, and *in 
streagtii from 56,491 to 69,902, the 
nnml^r and strength of unaided i^but 
recognised private schools falling from 
826 Emd 28,648 to 15$ and 12,658 res- 
peccively. It is satisfactory to note 
that the number of the private schools 
on the aided list has increased. The 
increase in the departmental schools 
was chiefly in the elementary schools, of 
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which afi many as 381 were newly open¬ 
ed during 10S7. There was an inappre - 
ciable increaae in the number of scho¬ 
lars in the college classes, land some 
increase in* that of high schools. In 
elementary schools, however, the 
strength rose from 1,45,659 to 1,64,253, 
an increase which was nearly three 
times more than what it had been in 
1086. In regard to elementary educa¬ 
tion, a satisfactory feature was the de¬ 
crease in the number of schools with a 
single class and the increase of those 
with higher classes, the policy of dis¬ 
couraging single class schools being con¬ 
tinued and grants being given to them 
only on condition of an additional class 
being opened as early as possible. The 
accession of strength, in the higher 
classes wae not spasmodic and gratui¬ 
tous, but showed that vernacular educa¬ 
tion has been Ebdvanced by the introduc¬ 
tion of the Education Code, The 
Government regret that the Educational 
Boards, which were set up for facilita¬ 
ting the progress of elementary educa¬ 
tion, have not shown any activity and 
say that, if the Inspectors put forth 
efforts in this direction, those bodies 
would not fall to respond. In their 
review of the progress made in educa¬ 
tion in the State after the introduction 
of the Education Code, tlie Governujent 
state that the first object—the gradual 
extinction of unrecognised schools—is 
on a fwr way of fulfilment. The train¬ 
ing of teachers, improving their pay and 
prospects, bringing the whole body of 
teachers under greater discipline by a 
system of issuing licenses, the revision 
at the curricula of studies, the supply of 
suitable text-books, the improvement 
and strengthening of the contitklliog and 
inspecting staff—have all been attempt- 
ed,and are in progre^ib. As for stiinulu- 
tlon of private effort, we ai’e told that 
the scale of grants, in aid provided in 
the Education Code has brought many 
more schools under the aided list, the 
increase in the volume of aid given to 
the private schools being 21 per cent. 


It is stated by Government that, with 
a few exceptions, managers of private 
schools have accepted the Code in a 
loyal spirit and have tried to the best 
of their ability to work up to the condi¬ 
tions laid down there. 


Board of Sanskrit 
Examinations. 


FIRST CO>VOCATION. 

Lord Carmichakl Pubsides. 

The first Convocation of the Board 
of Sanskrit ExuninatTons was held on 
Tuesday evening at the Sanskrit College 
under the presidency of His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal. It was 
designed on the line followed by the 
Calcutta Univecaity, at its annual Con¬ 
vocation. The yard of the College was 
laid out into a nice meeting ground. 
The massive columos, the walls, the 
stair cates, within and around the venue, 
were set off to their beet advantage, 
decorated with coloured drapings and 
artistically-painted carpetting. These 
were relieved by palm«, which dotted 
the yard at leg^ar intervals. The seats 
were arranged in the name way as at the 
Univei*sity Convocation. Though the 
first function in connection with the 
Board of Banekrit Examinations, the 
management was as it could be possible 
within the time at the disposal cf the 
orgaoiaers, the main spring being Dr. 
Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan, young 
but deeply erudite Principal of the 
Sanskrit College, Consistently with 
the present and gradually-incieasiag 
cnthuaiasii! for the reviviil of Sanskrit 
learning, telt by tho people of India 
representing all classes of the Hindu 
people, and the kind and generous pat¬ 
ronage extended to it by the benignant 
government, the gathering on the occa¬ 
sion was tts heterogeneous ets it was 
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Urge. Along with the most beloved 
GroverDoc were r&nged a good number 
of high officials European and Indian, 
judicial as well as executive- There 
were, besides, in fair number of Buro- 
poan educationists, ladies and gentle¬ 
men, including a French lady, who is a 
profonnd Sanskrit scholar, on a visit to 
this country, Dr. Oldenburg, the distin¬ 
guished Sanskrit scholar. Professor 
Forsyth and Dr. Thibaut The Maho- 
luedan and the Parsee coininuDitles 
were represented by their meam, the 
Hindu society by tlieir ornanients, 
scholait iu OLiental, or occidental learn¬ 
ing or in both. Sanskrit learning of the 
oi-thodox type was very largely repre¬ 
sented by s^ola&, hailing not only from 
the various parts of Peugal and Assam, 
but also h‘om the sister provinces. 
The naturally cool atniosphei’e of the 
meeting was heated by the breath of 
the seething mass of humanity, which 
not only overcrowde<l the yard, but left 
no space unoccupied at the corndors, 
the approaches, the doors of the claas- 
rooiQs, both down and upsturs, There 
'W'ere even people, who were found to 
stand at points from where no view of 
the meeting could be taken. They 
preferred those miserable positions to 
going away absolutely disappointed, fob 
at least to make the be.‘it possible nse of 
their hearing, though sivht was practi¬ 
cally lost to them. 

Dr. Vidyabhushan planned an acade¬ 
mic costume with a head-gear peculiarly 
suited to the graduates, who, though 
varying In caste and r^lass and custom, 
according to the different provinces, 
they came from, looked as if they be¬ 
longed to the same dees, eqoaU 2 ed by 
the same *'esprit do corps.” These 
graduates numbered tiSQ composed of 
]Kngalis, Assamese, Cluzeratis, Madra- 
eiei, Bombayites, Beharis, Unyae, and 
people from the provinces of Agra and 
Oudh. Though the Byahntin element 
preponderated, there wexo also Kayas- 
tbaa and Vaidyua uiuongst them. A 


girl amongst the recipients of the diplo¬ 
mas, happened to be the centre of 
attraction. As she was presented, the 
meeting rang with loud .cheers that 
lingered for full one minnte. The girl 
is 13 yeais old, only daughter of Babu 
Chandranath Sen, Head clerk to the 
Inspector of Schools, Chittagong. Her 
parents are practical '‘Brahmacharis” 
who live in the hermitage of Purma- 
nando Swami at Chittagong. The girl 
has been meant by her father to live an 
ascetic life. She received her diploma 
in Sanskrit grammar. 

The candidates were presented by the 
Secretary to the Preaideul, Mr. Justice 
Hookerji, with a Sanskrit “sloka” 
adopted as the formula for the purpose. 
The diplomas were then conferred by 
the President, for proficiency in the 
Vedos, Philosophy, Pui'onas, literature 
and grammar. 

SIR ASHUTOSH’S SPHHCH. 

The Pi’esident then made the follow¬ 
ing speech:— 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men, 

It is with feelings of considerable 
embai rassinent that I rise to address 
this learned and cultured audience. My 
difficulty arises principally fiom the 
circumstance that if I deliver nay add- 
r^s in my mother*tongue, I shall not 
be intelligible to Your Excellenoy and 
to my European friends; on the other 
hand, an address iu English will be 
wholly nnmeaning to the great Sanskrit 
scholars who aie the chief ornamenta 
of this asoembly. They have, however, 
extricated me from this difficult situar- 
tiou and have asked me to speak in 
English subject to the condition that 
Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhushan will 
hereafter communicate io them the sub- 
stauoe of tlie few observations I am 
about to make. 

j Our first duty on this auspicious 
oocasioo 1^ to accord to Youi' Exoelleocy 
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a most coi'dial welcome, and to express 
oar gratitude for this practical proof of 
the interest you take in the cause of 
promotion of our ancient learning, I 
call this an ahspicious occasion, becaase 
Ibis is the first of what will be a long 
series of successive Convocation of 
learned Pandits, the depositories of the 
Literature, the Philosophy and Science 
cultivated by our great scholars of past 
ages. It is iimpossible for me to utilise 
this occasion for even a vapid survey of 
the progress of Sanskrit learning in this 
province during the last century. It is 
sufficient for tuy present purpose to re¬ 
call to mind that immediately after the 
establishment of the British Government 
in this coontry, men of the highest 
eminence and attainments such as Sir 
"William Jones, Henry Thomas, Cele* 
brook and Horace, Hay man Wilson, 
devoted themselves with surprising seal 
to the study and investigation of Sans¬ 
krit learning in its various departments. 
The researches of scholars like these 
revealed a new and fascinating field of 
enquiry, the importance of which onr 
Rulers were by no means slow to recog¬ 
nise. The result was the foundation of 
the Sanskrit College at Benares, which 
was at that time within the Presidency 
of Bengal and was as now the great 
centre of light and leading in Sanskrit 
stodies, followed by the establishment 
of, the great College where we are now 
»»«nbled under the presidency of Your 
Excellency. Ever since then, for more 
than eighty years, the Sanskrit College 
of Calcutta, under the gaidance of its 
successive Principals many of whom 
have been men remarkable fur breadth 
of culture and depth of scholuship, men 
like Iswarchnndra "Vidyaasgar, Edward 
Byles Cowell and Maheschandra Nyaya* 
tatna, has served ae the great central 
academy for Sanskrit learning in Bengal 
Behar and Orissa. But although the 
Pandits throughout the Province looked 
up to guidance from the Sanskrit Col¬ 
lie and acknowledged its leadership 
the element of unity and cohesion 


amongst the entire body was absent in 
a remarkable degree. In each District, 
in each centre of Snnskiit learning, the 
Pandits worked independently, without 
reference to fel low-workers in other 
seats of learning and as might have been 
anticipated under these circumstances, 
not only a generous rivalry but some¬ 
times unworthy jealously prevailed in 
many places. It was not till 1876 that 
upon the suggestion of Pandit Maheeh- 
chandia Ryayaratoa, the Bengal Glov- 
eminent took the first vital step in the 
process of co-oidi nation of the&e diverse 
and not infrequently repellent elements. 
The introduction of the systetu of Title 
Examinations in Sanskrit by the (Jov- 
erament of Bengal gavg a great impetus 
to the advancement of Sanskrit learning 
and marks a notable epoch in tive pro¬ 
gress of Banskritic stodies amongst our 
Pandits of the present generation. The 
new system, it will really be under¬ 
stood, had to be worked slowly and 
cautiously, and even the titles which 
were conferred on the results of the 
various examinations liad to be substan¬ 
tially modified and an entirely new 
denomination adopted in less than six 
years. But It must have been patent 
from the very outset, to all peiaons in¬ 
terested in the true progress of Hanskrit 
tiarning amongst onr Pandits, that the 
Institution of the OKaminatinns and the 
I'ecognition of p»cjved merit by the 
awiii'd of titles were wholly insufficient 
for the full achievoeuent of the end in 
view. It was essential to secure the 
proper training of t]\e students, and in 
order that they might he regulaily 
trained, it was equally If not more 
essential that the students as well as 
their teachers should be adequately 
rewarded and properly maintained. The 
progress, however, in these directions, 
as I have already indicated, was slow, 
and it was not till a dozen years had 
elapsed since the establishment of the 
examination system, that the first 
systematic survey was attempted of the 
Tols or Sanskritic Schools and Aca- 
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demies tbrou^hont Bengal, Bebav and 
Orissa. It was luoafi fortunate that this 
prelim ioary aatvey was undertalfen and 
accomplished by so far-sighted a scholar 
as Pandit Maheschandra Nyayaratna. 
It became manifest from his valuable 
report that there was a striking divernty 
in the character and extent of the 
courses of study pursued in these losti- 
intions, and, that while it was necessary 
to avoid a dead level of uniformity, it 
waft iuoumbent on those inteieeted in 
the further progress of these studies to 
secure an aveiage standard of eBicieucy. 
The result was that the Principal of the 
San.skrit College was constituted the 
Begistrar of the Sanskrit Examinations, 
with authority to'pcescribe the courses 
of study in coDSiiUation with the local 
associaiioDR in various parte of the 
country, and to organise a uniform series 
of examinations by printed papers pre¬ 
pared in CalcQtta and forwarded to 
various centres all over the country. 
This system, as might have been antici¬ 
pated, involved the danger of evils 
inseparable from all highly centralised 
forms of government. In lees than len 
yeaiB, it was found that the system had 
given rise to widespread, and, as it must 
now be admitted, legitimate discontent. 
The Pandits thronghont the Province 
clamoured that the coursee prescribed 
for Btndy were in many instances un¬ 
suitable, and that in the appointment of 
examiners the claims of many compe¬ 
tent men, laboriously engaged in the 
work of instruction and honourably 
succesafol in their calling, were un¬ 
reasonably overlooked. The obvions 
ftolntion of a aomewhat difficult situation 
was suggested by the Maharaja of Dar- 
bhanga, who cook the initiative in this 
matter, not only as the premier nobk- 
man of Bengal, Behar and Orissa but 
also as a cultured and devoted student 
of Sanskrit Lfbernture and Pbiloeophy. 
On the I9th Jnne, 1906, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal appointed an advisory 
and examining body called the Board of 
Sanskrit Ezamlnaticnsk The vital chs* 


I'ftcteristic of the Board is that it con¬ 
tains representatives, not only of Sans- 
kritists steeped in western methods of 
study and research hut also of Pandits 
of great learning and erudition who 
have carrisd on the traditions of ancient 
Sanskrit learning with credit to them¬ 
selves and honour to their country. On 
the one band, the Board have had the 
inestimable advantage of the advice and 
guidance of scholars like .Dr. George 
Thibaut, IkJ Bajendrachandva Sastri 
Bahadur and Dr. Satiachandra Vidya- 
bhnsan On the other hand, they have 
bad the advantage of the wesJth of 
learning of men like Mahamahopadhyay 
Cbondrakanta Tarkalankar, Achacyya 
Satyabrata Samasrami and Mahamaho¬ 
padhyay Jadunath Sarbabbaiima, each 
inimitable in his own special department 
of knowledge, If I may be permitted 
to say so without impropriety, the work 
of this composits Board ^s met with 
striking bat by no means unexpected 
success. Since the establishment'of the 
Board, the popularity of the Sanskrit 
Examinations has grown in a remark¬ 
able degree. During the four years 
which preceded the creation of the 
Board, the total number of candidates 
varied from foac to five thousand a year, 
During the four years which have 
elapsed since the foundatioa of the 
Board, the number has grown with 
astonishing exuberance, and during the 
present year has reached the high figure 
of 10,000. This by itself is unquestion¬ 
ably a matter for congratulation; bnt 
there ia an additional cireuaistance 
which cannot fail to afford special satis¬ 
faction to all promoters of Sanskrit 
learning amongst lour Pandito. There 
is now much greater cordiality between 
the Pandits and the persona chkrged 
with the conduct of Examinations than 
ha4 ever prevailed at any time in the 
history of the system. Indeed, this 
great gathering of Paadite bears ample 
testimony to the genuioe enlhneiasm 
they feel in the work, the nataral result 
of a widespread confidence that thdr 
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SDggestiona are not liable to be ignored, 
and that schemes for the welfare of the 
pupils and the teachers will meet with 
a sympathetic consideration from the 
Government. Amongst unerring signs 
of a steady and rapid growth of interest 
in the departments of study with which 
the Board has to deal, I may mention 
the gratifying oircumatance that repeat¬ 
ed applications, with which we have not 
been able tq comply by reason of the 
territorial Umits of out jarisdiction, 
have been received from associations of 
Pandits outside th»e Ptovincos, and 
situated in the remotest parts of India^ 
inviting us to extend the sphere of our 
activities and to open fresh centres of 
examinations amongst them. We have 
further been repeatedly pressed by the 
leaders of the Jain community to hold 
examinations in Jain Grammar, Litera¬ 
ture and Philosophy, and, quite recently 
the Buddhists in Chitt^ong have 
pressed upon ue with remarkable insis¬ 
tence that we should institute examina¬ 
tions in the departments of Pali and 
Prakritic studies. These are plainly 
matters for congratnlation, and, one 
may without appreciable risk indnlge in 
the prophesy that a solid foundation has 
alre^y been laid for the ultimate for¬ 
mation of a great Oriental University. 
Call it by what name you please, we 
have here the nucleus of a truly Orien¬ 
tal University, which in point of numbers 
and the enthusiasm of its students, and 
the qualification and the earnest and 
noselfish devotion of its teachers, has no 
parallel in modern times in this country 
and need not be apprehensive of a rival. 
It is peculiarly fortunate that at this* 
juncture, the Government contemplates 
the appointment of a Committee to in¬ 
vestigate the situation and review the 
problems pressing cpon ue for solution. 
It wonld be premature to anticipate tbe 
result of such an enquiry, but if Govern¬ 
ment finds it possible, as 1 earnestly 
hope it will, to provide liberal grants to 
pupils engaged in Sanskritic studiee as 
well as to their teachers, a decisive step 
will have been taken for the conserva¬ 


tion of that ancient learning which is 
the highest glory of the people of this 
land and the encouragement of which 
has ever been the object of our enlight¬ 
ened Bulers. At the same time, I feel 
that if the future genei*atloa of our 
Pandits are to maintain their position 
ae scholars and leaders of society, they 
must arm themselves with the know¬ 
ledge of the West and learn to appre¬ 
ciate the labours of Western scholars. 
It is one of the gratifying signs of the 
time that our indigenous scholars, not¬ 
withstanding their orthodoxy, liave now 
begun to realise the value and import¬ 
ance of the Light from the West, and 
will. I feel assured, not be slow to take 
the fullest advantage of snoh facilities 
as may be afibrded to them to make 
themselves acquainted with the ripest 
fruits of western scholarship. 1 feel no 
doubt, hfy lord, that under the auspioee 
of Your Excellency, we are about to in¬ 
augurate a syistem upon which the 
People as well as their BnJeia will, in 
years yet unborn, look back with legiti¬ 
mate pride and genuine satisfaction, a 
system which will open out the bound- 
lesB field of Indian studies and stimulate 
thousands of students and teachers to 
labour in the paths of their ancient 
learning consecrated by their ancient 
religion. 

GOVERNOE’S SPEECH. 

His Excellency then spoke as follows: 
Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, Ladies and 
Gentlemen.— 

“ Very few words are needed from me 
in closing this impressive meeting. 
Before you go however I would like to 
tell you how much I appreciate your 
having invited me to preside here to*day 
over this Large gathering of learned 
Pandits from all quarters of the Province 
and 1 would like each Pandit to take 
back to his own Tol a message to his 
scholars telling them that the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal at any rate will extend 
to them that sympathy which Sir Ashn- 
tosh asks for. 

(2b le continued.) 
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News aivd Notes. free! freei! 


A Public Meeting in conoecclon with the 
Depressed Classes M!s< 
A Public Meelinii. sion Society of India was 
held ac the Anglo-Sans- 
krit school on Sunday, the ^9th December, 
1913. at 8 a. CD. The Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
Syed Hassan mam presiding. .4m ng the 
speakers were Ral Bahadur. Funiondu 
Narayati Sinha, Bubu Abinash Chandra 
Musumdar. Pandit Ranbhuj Dati Chowdhri, 
Mr. V, R. Shjncle, Mrs. Saroladevi Chow, 
dher/; and others. 


While giving due prominence to the milU 
tar^ factors that have 
ThsSecreUf flol- contributed ;o tbe mar* 
garia's Siccaas- velloos success of Bui. 

garia in the Balkan war. 
the real cause of its success has been th^ 
roughly igoored. This cause is of special 
interest to us, as the peoples of Bulgaria 
and India have one thing in common that 
both of them arc agriculturists. Bulgaria 
is the only country in Europe that is free 
from the taint of commercialism. Oui of a 
population of 4 millions there are only 6,000 
industrial workers. The Bulgarians are. in 
a literal sense, like ourselves more or less, 
a nation of peasants and peasant proprie¬ 
tors. The landlords of Bulgaria, knows) as 
the tehorbadgis. have been removed, and 
the large estates, known as the tchiflikis. 
were broken up. In 1889 the Bulgarian 
Government adopted tlie Code Napolean. 
Out of 546.804 peasant proprietors, there 
are only bd men owning moiv than 350 
acres. The State Agricultural Bank de¬ 
fends the peasant against the money-lender 
and out ot i,6oo kilometi'es of railways, 
1,200 belong to the Sute. Ibere is not 
the sliglHesi whisper of capitalism aod uo> 
employnisui in Bulgaria. Hence Bulgaria 
baa clearly demonstrated that it is possible 
for a purely agricultural country to hold iu 
own amongst commercial. This all-round 
prosperity of the country created by a s>s- 
tem of peasant proprietorship, is the real 
cause of Bulgana’s startling and striking 
aaccess. 
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MONTHLY COMMONSENSE COMPETITION 

Typewriters, Magic I/anterDs, Sewing 
Machines, Watches, Fountain Pens, and 
other valuable prigea offered every 
month. Try your chance, it costs you 
nothing. Purther particulars and oau- 
pons are supplied from with 

HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE 

Several an re and practicable plans and 
ways for employment during your lei¬ 
sure hours to supplement your income. 
Beeult of many years, laborione experi¬ 
ments of several experts collected toge¬ 
ther at great expense and with much 
difficulty. Worth more than its weight 
in gold. 

YOUR FORTUNE IS ASSURED 

if yen obtain a copy and work sorne 
of the several plans therein. 

Oiiginal price Re. 100. For readers 
of Maaa-BoDHi Joojinal. Annas Bight 
only post free. No V, P. p. Postal 
• stamps and money orders accepted, 

IE you do not possess a copy, you do not 
know what you are missing. Get a 
copy at once to save disappointment. 

V. K. HYDROS. 

AiurHsirig and Conmission Agent, 

20f, CflALAPkCBAM, Malabar. i 
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Text Books for latermediate 
ExaminatipD in Arts 1914. 

CALCUTTA UNIVEBSITY. 


Pali. 

Anderson’s P4li Peadev. The oonrse 
also includes a knowledge of PAli Gram- 
mav of higher afaandtbcd than that requir¬ 
ed at the I^atricnlatlon Examination, 
Graiumav vecomin ended E. MuUer; 
Pali Grainmav, or, tsatischandra Vidya- 
bhushaoa’a Kaccayana. 

-(oo)- 

TEXT BOOKH FOB THE INTER¬ 
MEDIATE EXAMINATION IN 
SCIENCE, 1^14. 


AU bume aa in the I. A. except the 
following. • 

Bengali.—(Booka recommended to be 
rea4 as presenting models of style.) 
Haranchandra Bakahit'^Banga Sahltye 
Bankim- Jogendra nath Basil—Life of 
Maohael Madbuaudan Butt < smaller 
editions. Eamendva Suadar Ttibedi— 
Prakriti. Prainatha Nath Tarkabhu- 
shan—Sakyoetnha. Jogendvanath Chat- 
lerji—Srimanta Saodagar. Saratchandi'a 
Bidyaratna—^Bhisma. 

-( 00 )- 

^ TEXT BOOKS FOB B. A. EXAMI¬ 
NATION, 1014. 


Pali 

Pass Course,—(Poetry)—Dhamapada; 
Xhuddaka Patha. ^ Prose)—Milanda. 
Punba, i^Trenckcr's edition), pages 1— 
216. Dhammapada—AtthaKatha, Vol. 
I, edited by Mr. NoiTuan in the P.T.S. 
Grammar.—Bupaeiddhi Rangoon or 
C^ytAmbo edition). Kielhorn's Sanskrit 


G ramm or. Cemparative Philology— 
Pcile’s Primer of Philology. 

Honours Course—(In addition to the 
books prescribed for the Poes Coarse). 
Mabavamsa CbapterR 1—6. Dighaai- 
kaya Mabag ’vinda Sntta, Mahaparloa- 
bana Sutta, BhysDavids Buddhist India- 

- 000 — 

Witnesses to the Historicity of 
Jesus. 


By Pi'OfMSor Aithur Drews. Ph. D. j 
author of Tht Chrisi Myth. Tcanalated 
by Joseph McCabe. 32b pp.; cloth, 6 b. 
net, by poet 6s. 5d, 

This new work by the author of The 
Chriit Myth is of considerable value, and ’ 
is, in fact, the only work which makes so . 
fall and systematic a review of the evi* 
dence for an histurioal Jesus. Professor: 
Drews is quite a storm-centre InGsc- 
inany, and iu the present volume he' 
makes a comprehensive and very effect*' 
ive reply to his critics. I 


MAHA-BODHI JOURNAL* 


Our Bubsci’ibers me most eamee^y * 
requested to remit the arreai’s of sab^| 
criptions due to tins Journal. If eaflh' 
one of our subscribers would make the 
eflbrt to get a new subscriber he will be' 
doing a service to the cause of Buddhism*, 
We shall be greatly obliged if our aal8S»l 
cribers will remit a yeeir’s sobeocipOuja! 
in advance on receipt of this number. ! 

Masaubh, M- B- journal, ’ 

< 

5J, Firet Croea 5fr«^ \ 
OoLou^u, 
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SEVERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INDIA, 


Accidenta severed Ceylon from Indlft 
but their politic^] severance ie peculier in 
the histoi'y of politics, says a writer in the 
l)wwn. liie ruling authority is now the 
same. His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain and Ir^and and the Emperor of 
Indiaisthe Sovereign and the British Par¬ 
liament is the ruling power, but India 
is a dependency of the Crown and Cey> 
Ion is a Crown Colony, The dates and 
modes of acquisition ^ve placed Ceylon 
under the goveimuent of one Depart¬ 
ment of the State for the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary at its head while the Secretary 
of State for India in Council rules India 
i in the name of the Crown of England. 
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k A Monthly Illusti’ated Afagaaine 
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i Pleasure. I 

* 
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Is to enjoy the advantages of per¬ 
fect he^th. Many young men 
often betake themselves to various 
vices, that break down the health, 
and very soon render them fit for 
nothing hnt the sick-bed. Is n't it 
a sad thing ? 
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HINDU MUSIC. 


LECTUBE BY MB- PERCY 
BROWN. 


A lectnre iUaBtratdd with ]ant«m 
slides was delivered by Mr. Percy Brown 
Principal of the Goyermaent School of 
Art, Calcatta, before the members of the 
Indian Society in London on December 
11th. The snbject was “ The Visualiz¬ 
ed Music of the Hindus ” Mr. Fox 
Strang-ways presided over a good atten¬ 
dance, and an ioterestiog discussion 
followed. In the course of the lecture 
Mr, Brown said: — 

Oriental musio ptesente to the West 
a problem which has hitherto remained 
onsolved. It may also be obeerved that 
the East is confronted by the same diffi¬ 
culty in its endeavouiB to understand 
the musiclof the Occident. Stories with¬ 
out number may be quoted of the effect 
these two diametrically opposite yiewa 
of the same art have produced on their 
i^spectiye audiences. It is just as rare 
to 6nd an Oriental who has a genuinely 
good word to say for the Western form 
of musical espression a» it is to bear a 
European admit to any substantial yir- 


tue in the harmonies of ^e East The 
account of the amusing impression a 
privia donna's high notea caused at a 
Japanese theatre is counterbalanced by 
the candid criticisms on Eastern musio 
by such writers as Mrs. Steele and Miss 
Bacon. The foriner bluntly states that 
for real music India has as yet no ear" 
while the latter demurely remarks in 
her book. “ Japanese Girls and Wo¬ 
men " that “ It seems to me quite fortu¬ 
nate that the musical art is not more 
generally practised,’ Obseryations of a 
similar nature are to be found whcre- 
yer this snbject is referred to, and there 
is little doubt that these reflect the view 
ordinarily accepted by the esils in the 
East with regard to an art which he 
fails to understand. 

To those howevef who have endea- 
youred bo penetrate the little explored 
land represented by this eabjecC certain 
allmriug yistae and mysterious ayenues 
hays been revealed branohing off fit>m 
the main field of research, which give 
promise of mental pleasure, Some of 
the more entrancing of these views on 
a closer acquaintance, have proved mere 
mifE^es and dissolved into thin air, hut 
others have tended to demonstrate that 
certain aspects of Oriental music ace on 
a plane which is rarely visited by the 
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most materialistic minds of the West, 
Aa au example mention may be made of 
the ''silent c3onc6vts’* of Japan. On 
tliese oocaeione both stringed and wind 
instruments are used, but it is held that 
the sanctity of the proceedings would be 
profaned were the sound to fall on un¬ 
worthy ears. Therefore though all the 
motions of playing are gone through no 
strains are actually omitted. This is 
hut <^ne among seTeral instances of the 
extr^mo esotciic secrecy in which Japa* 
iiw*c fHiuihe.s hereditarily entinsted with 
the hunUiug down of the musical art. 
enshroud their knowledge. It may be 
Contended by many that this is simply 
a pose, or a form of childishness of a 
piece with luaQ^ of the peculiar customs 
of these people, bnt there are others 
better qualified by a long residence in 
Ja^ to the express an opinion, who 
maintain that the real interpretation of 
this form of the art le of so deep a na* 

that it is impossible of comprehen¬ 
sion tc the Western mind. 

'• VISUALIZED MUSIC.' 

But of the various nnusnal forms that 
music occasionally assumes in the Bast, 
there is one which although surrounded 
by much that is mysterious, at least 
results in a concrete form of expression, 
in fact its most intei'esting feature is 
that the melody is not only represented 
by sounds but also by a painted picture. 
Briefly it is a combination cf the two 
arts of Music and Painting and has 
been happily, though perhaps crudely 
described as the process of ''playing 
from picture and painting from music. 
“In endeavouring to accomplish this, 
the artist musician of India who is the 
individual responsible for this develop¬ 
ment. goes Some distance towards pro¬ 
ving ttiat Aesthetics and Harmonies, 
which are ordinarily regarded as com¬ 
paratively separate studies, may be in¬ 
corporate so as to produce manifesta¬ 
tions oompounded of the most pleading 
qualities of both sciences. To explain 


this among the many miniature pain¬ 
tings by Indian artiste, both ancient and 
modem which a i*ecent demand has 
brought to light, certain specimen e have 
been forthcoming which'bear- inacrip- 
tiona in the vernacular, of a peculiar 
order. For instance we read on one of 
theee that “ this picture Is the delinea¬ 
tion of the melody ^egh ifoltw 8ala»g 
played with fonr tunes at the time of 
the spring rains. Further investigalioas 
reveal an almost unlimited nnuber of 
these paintings, all having some refer¬ 
ence to a prescribed tune performed 
under conditions defined by some speci¬ 
fied hour or season. They are also 
associated with, and usnaJly depict, 
some fanciful nymph or fabulous deity, 
situated in a landscape or scene worked 
out in a certain scheme of colour the 
whole being supposed so symbolise the 
particular movement represented- In 
other words, the tune^ the song, the 
picture, the colours, the season, and the 
hour are so blended together ae to pro¬ 
duce a composite form of art to which 
the West can furnish no actnal parallel. 

This aspect of Indian harmonies has 
not inappropriately been referred to as 
“ visualiaed music.” 

It is iwRsible that at this point the 
oheervation will be made that the West 
has already developed its music on some¬ 
what oorreepondii^ lines and that many 
modern oompoaitions when correctly 
performed conjure up definite scenes or 
vivid effects i that the combination of 
sounds in European music is so arrang¬ 
ed as to appeal to the imagination and 
enable the listener to walise in the moat 
graphic manner the idea that the com¬ 
poser intended should underlie h!s pivo- 
ductlon. Further the association of 
sound and colour has also been worked 
out from the artistic as well as the scien¬ 
tific point of view, and many other in- 
tereetiag investigations have be^ made 
showing the close relationship that 
exists between art and philosophy. 
Admitting, however, that much has 
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achieved ic this divcction in Eui'ope, the 
existing records of the visualized miisio 
of the Hindus, appear to demonstrate 
that the West has merely tonched the 
fringe of a snbject which India quite 
eavly in its history had carried to a most 
advanced stage. 

Every surviving art and science of 
India bears the deep marks of that 
country’s history and on one of these 
arc the signs ol the nation’s vicissitudes 
move strongly imprinted than in her 
music. Boro in the eavly days of the 
Aryan invasion, it indicates at once the 
character of the great tribe that first* 
brought civilization into a land previous¬ 
ly inhabited by ignorant abciigines. 
For the new comers were sturdy ogri- 
cultnralists, aud like all husbandmen, 
realising their entire depeodeuoe on 
natural phenomena, were devout wor¬ 
shippers of Nature in her moat impos¬ 
ing and sublime* aspect. The sun that 
shines, the limitless sky that covers alt, 
are important elements in the early 
Vedic hymns, while Indra, the rain god, 
is frequently invoked on account of the 
nourishment be brings to the crops. 
From these to llie song of birds, the 
lowing of cattle, and the chant of the 
water-wheel is but a short step—the 
Bonnds usually associated with a country 
life. And, after a time, the pleasure 
derived from hearing these gradually 
led to the evolution of a musical scale 
based on the most striking or emblema¬ 
tic of the cries heard by the labourer in 
the fields. 

BUBAL SOUNDS, 

To this day, therefore, the seven 
notes of the scale are said to have pro¬ 
ceeded from this rural soru^ce. we 
have the iharja, supposed to have origi¬ 
nated from the cry of the peacock ; the 
’ riahava,' from the lowing of the ox ; 
the ''gondhara” from the' bleating of 
the goat, the “modhyama,” from the 
Ap.n of jackal; the "panchama,” 
from the uote of the ’’kokhila," a com¬ 


mon Ine^ian bird, the dhartMiahom the 
neighing of the horse, and the nithada 
from the trumpeting of the elephant. 
This of course Is usually regarded by the 
unsentimental se a pretty fable, but the 
fact that it has been handed down by 
Sanskrit writers from the earliest daj's, 
stamps it as a tradition which should be 
treated with a certain amount of respect, 
Prom our knowledge of the general 
stage of intellectual progress in India 
prior to the Mohomedaa invasion, it 
may be assumed that, as with other 
branches of learning, the art of music 
had, during what has been ’called the 
Puranic age, reached its culmination. 
It is the general principjes and tradi* 
tions of that age—the sixth to the 
ninetb centuries oi this era^whioh sm*- 
vive to the present day, but in between 
that period and this, the march of his¬ 
torical events has left its deep impress, 
For, with the advent of the Mahome- 
dans, all aspects of Indian thought 
underwent considerable modification or 
change. The virile nature of the Mus¬ 
sulman fraui Central Asia influenced 
more or less ovei'y iatelloctuul move¬ 
ment of tne country, some of these it 
stimulated, others it actually brought 
into being, while some became so alter¬ 
ed as to leave only the shadow of their 
original fonn. In the realm of music 
there is little doubt that the somewhat 
materialistic Mogul, as the years went 
by, mast have numbed the tionscen- 
dental beliefs of the Hindu, and it is 
felt that during this time the art, which 
would naturally be effected by the new 
social and political atmosphere intro¬ 
duced by the conquerors, lost much of 
its mystical character. 

AKBAR AND MUSIC. 

It is true that the Eiuperor Akbar, 
probably the most practical royal patron 
of learning who ever lived gave music 
the same encouragement he so . lavishly 
bestowed on all the other acts and scien¬ 
ces, and it is easy to believe that he 
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gpeciaJly endeavoured to keep aJive tbe 
indigenous fonu of hamionieB. For we 
know that lie introduced into the roU' 
tine ol Court life the poetical idea of the 
" SongB of the Hours/' when at dawn 
eventide the 'choristers appeared 
bearing twelve golden candlesticks, 
which they lit or extinguished with con- 
sings and scattering of rose leaves. 
This performance breathsa the very 
spirit of the old Hindu tradition, and it 
rei^uired little imagination to see that H 
was based on one of the original musi¬ 
cal ueremonies of the country. But 
with a later monarch of the Mogul 
dynasty, a heavy hand was laid on every 
form of the ert. That strange ascetic 
Autangzeb, regarding with a puritanni- 
cal dislike any semblance of joy or levity 
among his subjects, besides laying an 
embargo on various innocent amuse* 
ments also prohibited any display of 
iastiTtinental music. To achieve this 
he deputed an officer to arrest all those 
who disobeyed his injunctions, and to 
destroy their inskumecis. This leads 
to that excellent account of the king’s 
dry humour when the people endeavour¬ 
ed to wheedle his sympathy by a mock 
burial of the art. In the words of one 
chronicle; Abont one thousand of 
them assembled on a Friday when 
Aurangzeb was going to the mosque. 
They came out with over twenty higUy- 
ornamental biers, as the custom of the 
country crying aloud with great grief 
and many signs of feeling, as if they 
were escorting to the grave some dlstin- 
gnished defunct. From afar Anrangaeb 
saw this multitude, heard their great 
weeping and lan^ntaticQ, and, wonder¬ 
ing, sent to know the cause of so much 
sorrow. The musicians redoubled their 
outcry and their team, fancying the 
king would take compassion upon them. 
Lamenting, they replied with sobs that 
the king's orders bad killed Music, there¬ 
fore they were bearing hei' to the 
grave. Bepoxt was made to the king, 
who acute calmly remarked that they 


should pray for the soul of Music, and 
see that he was thoroughly well buried.” 

Although this partioulac act of anta- 
gomsui was only a passing clood in the 
history of the art, it is significant of the 
intolerance which could be occasionally 
displayed towards the music of the 
country, and reflects no doubt the atti¬ 
tude that existed at different times with 
regard to the Hindu for^ of it. 

As in the West so in the East, musi¬ 
cal eompositioQs resolve themselves into 
various groups according to their eba- 
racteiiaticB. One class of th^e in India 
is called the ‘ Bag Mala,' which consists 
of a varying number of movements 
limited by some authorities, but contu- 
naed almost indefinitely by others. It 
frequently appeal s as a collection ol 
forty-two pieces, and in this form has 
not been inappropriately referred to as 
a 'chaplet of melodies/ There are the 
particular tunes, which, apart from their 
many religious, symbolical, and mythi¬ 
cal associations, are transmuted into 
pictures supposed to embody every 
thought, expression, and motive of the 
composer. The fable introducing these 
melodies is as follows, The six princi¬ 
pal tunes of this collection were b^ieved 
to be inspired by six Bags, or a species 
of divinity. Each of these deities had 
five, some say six wives or Bagnis, who 
also presided each one over her tune. 
The list is considerably augmented by 
thef amilies of these alliances, each addi¬ 
tional member being responsible for hie 
own particular air, the inclusion of 
which makes the supply of compositions 
almost inexhaustible. But this fiction 
cannot be better desciibed than in the 
words of Sir William Jones, who in 
the Musical " Modes of the Hindus,” 
says “every branch of knowledge in 
this country, has been embellish^ by 
poetical fables, and the inventive talents 
of the Greeks never suggested a uiore 
charming allegory then the lovely fami¬ 
lies of the sis Bogus s each of whOaxis 
a genius or demigod, wedded to five 
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itagnis or nymphs, and father ot eight 
little genii, called hie Pootra$ or sons ; 
the fancy of Shakespeare and the pencil 
of Albano might have been finely em¬ 
ployed in giving speech and form in this 
assemblage of new aerial beings, who 
people the fairyland of Indian imagina¬ 
tion; nor have the Bindu poets and 
painters lost the advantages with which 
so beautiful a subject presented them /’ 
To complete * the description of the 
“ chaplet," it is neceesaty to supplement 
this account with the additional infer- 
mation that the Hindu artist ia able to 
luateriaiise the idea underlying each one 
of these melodies into a picture in which 
the personification of the deity; or 
nymph, the melody and the woide bf 
the accompanying song, are all combin¬ 
ed in an elaborate fignre competition. 

As before indicated»the art has in its 
present surviving state, an aged and 
worn appearauee. and much of its origi¬ 
nal meaning is lost. Time, aud various 
foreign inlluences, have not been kind 
to it, and it ie felt that the transition 
age, which India is now experiencing, 
will gradually complete wbat others 
have ^ready begun. It is even stated 
that what at one time was regarded as 
IV forju of culture sought after by the 
most refined, is, by some eccentric ac¬ 
tion of the pendulum, fallbg into dis¬ 
repute. But, before the last tangible 
evidences have disappeared of what has 
every sign of being a fascinating combi¬ 
nation of mosic, painting, and nature- 
worship, it is hop^ that a member of 
the Indian educated community still in 
sympathy with the spirit of his ances¬ 
tors will bring his knowledge to bear on 
this sabject of visualized music. With 
the advantages of inherent intimacy on 
the one hand, and modern scientific 
methods of investigation on the other, 
be may be able to produce some expla¬ 
nation of this interesting musical deve¬ 
lopment, and so lead East and West to 
a mntnal nodetetanding of an art, the 
deep and mystical nature of which must 
ap^l to 


Sir James Mestoii at 
Aligarh. 


BEPLY TO ADDKESS. 


SXJltKlNO SpSBCH by tHB 

LiBur-GovBitSOB. 

Aligarh, X>eo. 4, 
{CwUnuedfront our last isaue.) 

We listened with delight to the Vice- 
Chancellor’s elocjuent addrees bnt I can' 
imagine bow much more enthusiastic 
you have been, how UHich more you 
would have appreciated his words had 
he been speaking to you in Sanskrit, and 
I feel that we would all have been 
brought together much more closely if 
we had all been able to understand hiig 
when BO speaking. However, 1 feef 
highly complimented that Sir Ashntosh 
took pity on my Ignorance and enabled 
me to grasp the inner meaning of thie 
Convocation by addressing you in my 
mother tongue instead of in his own. 

Sanskrit language and literature re¬ 
ceives mucli tuofe attention in Europe 
now than it used bo receive. Within 
the last few weeks people in London 
have been fiockiog to see a Sansknfe 
play; 1 am afraid it was acted in a 
translation, but nevertheless it shows 
that there is an awakening of mtei^st 
which is all to the good. 

I have no knowledge of Sanskrit and 
1 fear 1 am not likely to learn it now, 
but I spent a good deal of my time as 
a boy in learning the olaesical languages 
of Greece and Borne, and I hope I can 
appreciate the point of view of the clas¬ 
sical scholar. In that at least we are 
in sympathy. 

Civilization in the p>a8t owed much tO 
the id^ eoipTKsed in your language; 
you have every right to be proud ^ 
those ancient ideas; and I have Qo 
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doubt but that Bi cIob&c and 2 aore fami- 
Itar study of them would prove a great 
gaiu to those who have to deal even 
with the most modem problems of life. 

Perhaps some day the dream of an 
Oriental University to which Sir Aahu- 
tceb referred may be realised; I feel sure 
that Convocations of the Board of Sans¬ 
krit E:tamiBations such as that which 
we have inaugurated to-day will help 
much to attain this end. 

Ladies and Grentleuieu I declare the 
Convocation closed. 

Lord Carmichael was loudly cheered 

at departure with the yaxU.^Bcmaloe, 
Feb. 1- 


SAKMIDITTfll ON THE OECrNNING OF 
MORAL UNDERSTANOIRG. 


PBOPEsaoB K. M. Wabd’s Lbciubb- 

Sammaditthi, the state of right-views 
is regarded aa the first step of the eight¬ 
fold path. But what is the right-view 
Is it not that existence is sorrow ? And 
who perceives this, or desires yet tu 
exist? Is it not that existence is im- 
peiTuanent ? And who perceives this, 
and continues in the Samasara ? la it 
not that there is no Attft ? And who 
perceives this, save anarahan only? It 
wonld appeal' then that those who hold 
right-views have no need of any path 
eight-fold or otherwise 1 

Sammsditthi then, as a perception of 
the fonr noble-truths, is the end and 
not the beginning oi the path. 

In the first place, however, we shonld 
note that coneepiiwh and perc^tion, are 
by no means ^e same thing. An ara- 
han pirceiven and realim wbat is the 
total fact; we conctive and think we 
realise the trath con^rolng a part: for 
example we think a lifeless snbstance 
which we call matter is reality ■. it is 


something in itself apart from life.. We 
do not j)erc«iw this, however; we can¬ 
not; and many other such things there 
be- Conception and mere belief come 
before realisation and action; and in 
iAw respect Sammaditthi or right- 
bdiefs come at the beginning of the 
path. 

In the second place, we notice, that 
some beliefs, easy though they may be 
in comparison to their'realisation, are 
yet very diCScult to acquire, Amongst 
these diflicult ones the four noble-truths 
must certainly be inciaded. Samma¬ 
ditthi indeed oniminatea in those Foui', 
but it begins surely in a simpler way, 

It is given as a preparation for the 
first active steps in the path ; what is 
intended here then in the first place are 
right-views concerning the next few 
steps; concerning the minor details of 
mere morality as they aie called in the 
Brahma-Jftia-Sutta ; jfight-views con- 
ceming speech, conduct, the means of 
livelihood. Having got so far you will 
anpire to enact, to be yourself in that 
right state ; so the second step is attain¬ 
ed; and there will follow also the third, 
the fourth and the fifth stages, 

Taking then this view of Saminadit- 
fihi we may render it: Th^ b^inning of 
ih* iindentandifig of nwaUty, the end 
of which resalts in Sammasamahdhi in 
Nirvana. The first thing to nndewtand 
about it is that it is but a step : Mom- 
lUy is purposed < 2 s a means to the end 
of selfiesfness. 

Now it ie a rare thing indeed to find 
morality so considered, whether we look 
amongst Buddhists or amongst Ghvie- 
tiass, amongst Mahomedans or Jew». 
Of these the Christiana, if not the worst, 
at any rate have the least excuse, since 
the founder of their religion died pro¬ 
testing and fighting against the treat¬ 
ment of mere rules and external acts of 
conduct 'as an end in themselves. 
Jesus was hova amongst a race who had 
allowed the letter of their law to eat 
away the heart of the whole nation. 
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There were ceremonies and outward 
shows of religion, but no demotion to 
God or man and becauee Jesus condemn¬ 
ed the former and taught tho love of all 
mankind, they sought fro slay hiui. 
The Buddha was born amongst a very 
different people; ceremonies indeed 
there were, and often foolish ones, per* 
formed without fors'tlioughb and in no 

religious spirit at all-‘perhaps the 

very oontiapry e^en; but there was this 
difference; the Indians of that time 
were not blinded as the Jews were 500 
y^rs later ; they had not yet seen, and 
that is a different thing : when it was 
pointed out, they saw their mistake and 
acknowledged it, they were eager for the 
truth and went away delighted when 
they heard it. They were a young race 
and active, their ceremonies had not yet 
killed them in the heai't. 1 will give 
you two instances, and we will draw a 
comparison; It oiay be instructive. 

There are many Buttas dealing with 
this gnestion of ^irlt versus letter, the 
work of the heart the service of 

the hand: for example there is the 
question of asceticism; but true asce¬ 
ticism is not mortifying the desh ; it is 
not starving, nor wearing coarse clothes; 
it is stf^/'moHidcation and a scrupulous 
regard for others. There is the ques¬ 
tion of sacrifice; but the true sacrifice 
is not the killing of goats, but oaring 
of charity. I will read you however 
some extracts concerning Che character¬ 
istics of the true Brahman :—The Bud¬ 
dha asks Sonadanda, the Brahman, a 
question about the three-fold vedic law, 
just as Sonadanda had wished, for he 
fluicied him self very expert on this point. 
Very pleased was Sonadanda at being 
asked this question and drawing his 
body up erect arid looking ronnd on the 
assembly, he said to the Blessed One. 
" The Brahamans, Gotama, declare him 
to be a Brahman who can Ekccurately 
say I am a Brahman without being 
guilty of falsehood, who has five things, 
^d what are the five ? In the first 


place. Sir, a Brahman is well born on 
both sides, on the mother's side and on 
the father's side, of pure descent back 
through seven generations, with no slur . 
put upon him, aud no reproach, in rea- < 
pect of birth. 

‘ Then he is a repeater (ot the sacred 
words ', knowing the mystic verses by 
heart, ooe who has mastered the Three 
Vedas, with the indices, the ritual, the 
phonology, and the exegesis (as a 
fourth', and the legends as a fifth, learn¬ 
ed in the phrases and in the grammar, 
versed in Lokayata Sophistry, and in 
the theory of the signs on the body of a * 
gi'eat man/ 

‘ Then he is liandson^e. pleasant to 
look upon, inspiring trust, gifted with 
great beauty of complexion, fair in • 
colour, fine in presence, stately to 
behold.’ 

’ Then he is virtuons, iocreaeed 'in * 
virtue, gifted with virtue that has grown 
great/ 

’ Then he is learned aud wise, the 
first, or it may be the second, among 
those who bold out the ladle/ 

‘Bub of these five things, oh'Brah- 
man, is it possible to leave one out and 
to declare the mac who has the other 
four to be a Brahman, to be one who 
can accurately, and without falling into 
falsehood, claim to be a Brahman 

’ Yes, Gotama, that can be done. We t 
eonJd leave out colour. For what doss'* 
colour matter ? If he have the other 
four--good birth, technical train¬ 
ing, virtue and wisdom, as just sebv 
forth—Brahmans would still de'* 
clare him to be a Brahman; and he; 
cbnld rightly, without danger .of &Ise-. 
hood, claim to be one/ 

' But of these font things, oh Brah-^ 
man, is it possible to leave one out, and | 
to declare the man who has theotWj 
three to be a Brahman, to be one who 
can lightly, and without falling Into 
falsehood, claim fro be a Brahman 
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' Yes, Gotamn, that could be done. 
We conld leave oat the vei^ses. For 
what do the verses matter ? If he have 
the other three—good birth, virtoe 
fiod wisdom—Brahmans would 

still declare him to be a Brahman ; and 
,he could rightly, without danger of false* 
'hood claim to be one.’ 

' But of these three things, Brahman, 
is it possible to leave ^ne out, and to 
declare the man who has the other two 
,to be a Brahman, to be one who can 
'accurately, and without fulling into false- 
^hood, claim to be a Brahman ? ’ 

' Yes, Gotajua, that could be done, 
we could leave out birth. For what 
.^oes birth matter? If he have the 
other two-^ivtuc and wisdom 

—'Brahmans would still declai'e him 
.to be a Brahman; and he could rightly, 
Twithout danger of falsehood, claim to ie 

j One ? ’ 

And when he had thus spoken the 
^her Brahman said to Sonadanda: ‘ Say 
jiot ao, venerable Sonadanda, say not so! 
He depreciabes not only our colour, but, 
!he depreciates ooi verses and our birth. 
'Yerily the Venerable Sonadanda is going 
j)ver to the doctrine of the Saraana 
^-Gotama.’ 

Kow at that time a young Brahmas 
named Angaka, sister’s son to Sona¬ 
danda, the Brahman, wae seated in that 
hompwy. And Sonadanda said to those 

g rah mans, ‘ Do the venerable ones see 
lis Angaka, our nephew ? ’ 

' Yes sir we see him.' 

‘ Weil Angaka, Sirs, is handsome, 
ideaeant to look upon, inspiring trust, 
gifted with great beauty of complexion, 
fair in odour, fine in presence, stately 
io behold,' 

* And Angaka, Bire, is a repeater ^of 
jthe sacred words , knowing the mystic 
v^ses by heart, one who lus mastered 
ika Three Vedas.’ 

' And Angaka, Sirs, is well-born on 
Mh. aides, on the motber's side and on 


the father’s side, of pure descent back 
through seven generatione, with no slur 
put upon him, and reproach in respect 
of birth—-1 myself know hia fore¬ 

bears, on the mother's &ide and on the 
father’s.’ 

'If Angaka, Sirs, should kill living 
things, and take what has not been 
given, and go the way of the adulterer, 
and speak lies, and drink strong drink, 
wbai then, Sii's, would his colour avail 
him? M’hab tire verses? What hia 
birth ? ’ 

‘ It is in ao far, Sirs, as a Brahmau is 
virtuous, increased in virtue, gifted with 
virtue that has grown great; in so far 
as he is learned and wise, the first, or it 
may be the second, among thoee who 
hold ont the ladle, that Brahmans 
would declare him, as endowed with 
these two qualities, to be a Brahman, to 
be one who could rightly say, “ I atn a 
Brahman" without falling into false¬ 
hood." 

’But of these two things, oh Brah¬ 
man, 16 it possible to leave erne out, and 
to declare the man who has the other 
to be a Brahman, to be one who can 
rightly, and without falling into false¬ 
hood, claim to be a Brahman ? ’ 

‘Not that, Gotama) Pot wisdom, 
oh Gotama, is purified by uprigbbnees, 
and uprightness is purified by wisdom. 
Where there Is uprightness wisdom is 
there. To the upright there is wisdom, 
to the wise there is uprightness, and 
wisdom and goodnees arc declared to be 
the beet thing in the world. Jnat, oh 
Gotama, as one might wash hand with 
hand, or foot with foot, just even so, oh 
Gotama, is wiedom purified by upright¬ 
ness, and imrightneea is pmified by 
wisdotn. Where there is uprightness, 
wisdom is there, and where there is wis¬ 
dom, uprightness is there. To the up¬ 
right. there is wisdom, to the wise there 
is uprightness, and wisdom and goo^ 
uees are declared to be the beat thine in 
the worid,’ 
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'* Thftt is juii so, oh Brahmsn, And 
I, too, say the asme. But wKat, then, 
iia that upcightness and what that 
wisdom 7' 

Sonadanda had attained Sammaditthi, 
the first step, and was ready now to 
continue np the path, so the Buddha 
instructs him concerning it even unto 
the attainment of arabansbip and Sona* 
danda was roused, incited and gladdened 
beyond words.* ‘'Most excellent, oh 
<^tama, most excellent are the words 
of thy mouth I Just as if a man were 
to set up that which ia thrown down, or 
were to point a right road to him who 
has gone astray. I, even J, betake my¬ 
self to the venerable Gotama, as my 
guide, to the truth and to the order !” 

The ' Jewish Brahmans’ or Pharisees 
had a different tale to tell. There 
again we have many instances to choose 
from; consider this one on the question 
of defilement i— Now the Pharisees, 
we read, and all the Jews, unless they 
wash their hands often eat not; grtd 
many other things there are which they 
have received to hold from their fore¬ 
fathers as the washing of cups and pots 
brasen vessels and of tables 1 ’ 
Thia reminds us very much of the mo¬ 
dern Brahman washing ont his brass- 
pots and afraid to sweep a fioor, lest 

be be defiled - - but to continue :— 

' when the Pharisees saw some of Jesns’ 
disciples eat bread with defiled l^that is 
to say unwashed > hands, they found 
fault and asked him,‘'Why walk not 
thy disciples according to the tradition 
of the elders 7 " Bat he replied, “ Why 
do yonrejectrthecoumandtnente of God 
and keep your tradition? For laying' 
aside the weighty matters of morality 
you cling fast to the tradition and cus¬ 
toms of men, as the washing of pots and 
cups and many such like things. But 
this is aS .if a man were to strain out a 
gnat and swallow a camel! ” And he ' 
s^d " Do you not percdve that whatso¬ 
ever thing* from mtbout entereth into 
the man, it cannot defile him'; because 


it entereth not into hia heart, but into 
the belly. And he said that which 
cometh out of the man, that defileth the 
man. For from within, out of the 
heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, 
adulteries, fornications, murders, thefts, 
covetousness, wickedness, deceit, lasei- 
viouaneas, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, 
foolishness : all th^e evil things coma 
from within, and defile the man. But 
to eat with unwashed hands cannot de¬ 
file the man. It is the heart which up¬ 
raises or defiles. The good man from 
the treaenres of his heart brings forth 
good things and from the abnndance of 
hie heart, his mouth speaks; but those 
who are evil within can only speak evil 
and do evil, and nothing'from the out¬ 
side will cleanse them.” 

The Pharisees were by no means 
delighted by this speech; for they did 
their acts outwardly to appear lighteone 
before men and to he admii&d by others; 
but now they were beaten in argument 
and were mad with anger and took 
counsel together what they might do to 
Jesus. There was no going on to 
instruct those men in any path,* for the 
first step ^ey had iaken: right vlevm 
were impossible to them aud why? 
Outwardly they performed ceremonisa 
like the Brahmans of the Buddha's 
time. The Brahmans of t^t time 
were yOung in ceremony and stout of 
heart, the Pharisees were old in cxa* 
toms and worn-out with traditions, as 
are also, I fancy, the Brahmans of to^ 
day for the Bnddba’e word prevailed 
amongst them for a time only, 

This indeed appears to be the history 
of all morals: at the time of agbdht 
founder or prophet, they are purified f 
everything is made subservient to the’ 
’heart and to the mind; everything is 
grasped in the spirit: there is enthfi« 
Siam; there U whole-hearted program; 
there is attainment. The founder diee'i 
the first enthusiam subsides; acMbhd 
which were performed for mot^ 6*^6? 
become customary and performed for sc 
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end at all. At last only the outward 
commaudcDants Buryive; people cUng to 
tb« latter, but for no reason : the spirit 
U dead. 

It is now 2,000 years since Christ 
disd and I had rather call myself openly 
a Pharisee than ally myself with these 
moderns who take opon them the name 
of Christ. It is 2.000 and 500 years 
since the Buddha died and it ap^rs to 
me that there are many here in Bnrma, 
who^take it all in all—, follow rather 
the traditions of Bunsans than take 
refage in the Dhamma which they con¬ 
fess. They mind what the Buddha 
expressly commanded—a laudable care 
and in this they certainly do better 
than many others [in the world —but 
they forget what He intended. They 
are busy in the outward work of the 
hand in the visible and casual work of 
the precepts which is the least part of 
good conduct, but are incniions of the 
afections and choice of the heart which 
is the one essential part. 

Their error is plainly this, they never 
distinguish duties natural from duties 
relative: that is whether it were com¬ 
manded for itself, or in order to some¬ 
thing that was better whether it were a 
principle grace or an instrumental 
actios. T^y will fast but sot mortify 
thoir lusts ; that fasting is measinglese 
and dead. They will pray, they will 
' take refuge' but not labour for the 
grace they pray lor. This is as if a man 
were to run on his master's errand and 
and do no bnsiness when got there. 
They may riot all the week, waste time 
in foolish talk and in unprofitable things 
and think that well enough ; may think 
themselvee most excellent Buddhists 
if only they give offerings at the Pagoda 
every Sabbath day. They may burn , 
candles there, aad while those burn, 
think nothing about making the next 
week more profitable than the last and 
strive not at all to take a better refuge 
in the Dhamma, that acts may follow 
upon their wofds. But it is these very 


people who are the most ready to con¬ 
demn others who omit these lighter 
matters, the religious customs of Burma 
and perhaps strive after those weightier 
matters, the meditatiooe prescribed by 
the ‘Enlightened One,’ Bnt sabbath- 
keeping, offerings, fastings and all out¬ 
ward observances are matters of adapta¬ 
bility : their value depends upon the 
person and on the circumstainces. Some 
people are impressed by outward forme 
and ceremonies and their mind goes 
with them: thoughts of motion follow 
the acts of the hands, then it is well. 
Others are very pure and gentle natu¬ 
rally, and when they pursue the virtue 
of their own nature, they are following 
the Dhamma and they cannot do other¬ 
wise : their natural inclinations of them¬ 
selves proceed to good issue; such iu 
their good Eamma or they are so dis¬ 
posed. If they enjoy ceremonies, very 
well; but they have no need of these 
things, and it is eqnfilly good if they' 
omit them entirely—if they never look 
at pagoda; what of that? If they 
keep no sabbaths; what of that? Did 
the Buddha or disciples observe Sab¬ 
baths, offer candles, sbiko? I think 
(lot) 1 have beard Bnromns indig- 

uanlly complain of Europeans walking 
1 ‘Duud the Pagoda-platform with their 
»boee on though tho ground be covered 
w'itb all manner of filth, but that is 
surely very foolish: they think nothing 
uf the mud and the greaee.; bnt the 
European shoes that is most offensive I 
This is to parade customs of eastern 
men as religion. Buddhism stands 
above or beyond these things as all Bur¬ 
mese most know there are no ench cus- 
.toma: do Christians enter their church¬ 
es shoeless? I think they would as 
soon go costless and tielees ! 

But this undue regard. for bodily 
things does not end here. If this were 
all, one would smile onlyl This kind 
of thing leads to the omiseionof positive 
good action; those who ^aoe too much 
faith in naked commanumentai develc^ 
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a negatiYs morality, then follows a 
Btan^still mio^, and that is decadence ; 
for there can be nothing stationary in 
life: its nature is impermanence; that 
only is good'which is getting batter. 
But the majority thongh they will not 
commit wlUt is definitely forbidden, 
care little for the included positive and 
the omission of good actloas does not 
much trouble them, 

I'his is Very much the view taken 
with regard to the present order of 
Hpoongyie. There is this and the 
other forbidden them; there are num* 
hers of restrictions and constraints ; and 
people bow to them and feed them, 
honae them and honour them for observe 
ing these precepts. But for what ob* 
ject are they o^erved ? These Hpoon- 
gyis undertake to produce no children 
by whom the Burmese race might be 
strengthened against foreigners-^-against 
the encroaching «Kala—to receive alms 
but to give DO charity, and to take no 
part in public affairs; but for what end ? 

To observe the precepts I1 fear 
many would reply. I think we proved, 
however, at the beginning of this paper, 
that precept and the more details of 
minor mor^ity are no end at all? The 
Buddha, however, intended an end, that 
end was Nirvana, to be attained by 
meditation; bnt w*ho cares to inquire' 
if these Hpoongyie meditate, at least 
during the rains ; or if in the dry sea¬ 
son they pass round the country earn¬ 
estly pret^ing that others may attain 
what themselves have attained 7 A few 
do so and they deserve to be honoured 
of all men beyond measure. I fear, 
however, that what things many of 
them have attained to, were not worth 
the hearing, did they speak. Moreover, 
these few great and honourable men are 
old : they are not of modem, or I might 
say, of English Burma. Of modern 
Burmese Hpoongyie, however, there are 
a fur proportion who do at least teach 
the growing generation, and ooi out¬ 
look brightens a little at any rate. It 
is oertainly very good io tea^ for love 


and not money. We may think they 
ace good, moral, and cheap teachers, 
they loerf do doubt; but now, are they 
e£6oieat? Bo they know enough to 
teach what is nowadays required of s 
Burman, if he Is to hold his own 7 It 
is too sad to Insist further. X fear it is 
not at all Sammaditthi here. Speaking 
generally that is of the majority, and 
not of those few for whom no praise 
was good enough^the order accounts 
itself good, cot for doing good, but for 
doing no evil and its lagat support It in 
that view. 

But the Dhamma implies a very 
different measure of good: though if 
we would properly fuldj it, we must 
certainly not ignore the outward work : 
at least we must be sure to do all the 
work that is laid before us in the pre¬ 
cepts. This being even supposed, our 
qnestion now is, bow much more mast 
we do ? And the first measure is this. 
We most BO extend our duties to the 
outward man, that in whataoover can be 
signified and ministered to by the body, 
the heart and the spirit of men may be 
the principal actors. We most not give 
alms without sending forth ‘ myetta’ or 
love to all mankind nor offer gifts at 
the Pagoda while anything is owing to 
men, and when we pray, meditate, take 
refuge, or count beads, etc., we io but 
misspend our time unless our mind ae- 
cends up towards Nirvana on the wioge 
of yeaxning ; for longing and rearing to 
be released from ourselves, is the life of 
a Buddhist's meditation or prayer. The 
sum is this: it is not the esterual in 
which merit abounds; it is the attitude 
of the heart and the real change of the 
mind and a pure spirit. This ts the 
first measure required over and above a 
narrow observance of precepts and the 
second measure is :— 

We must extend our obedience id 
matters of like signification. There 
must be a commentary of love and de¬ 
votion in onderstasdiog each injmicifdn. 
We must understand each one to extend 
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OUT duty aot only to wb$it is named SiQd 
wbat is cot named of tke same natore 
or design, but that we must abstain from 
all such things as are like evils. We 
must not talk intemperate, foolish and 
wasteful things and think that we have 
abet^ned from intoaicating Honors. 
The tongae ictoxicatse more than many 
liquors. It must be nothing for ns io 
give charity if we are selfish in our en* 
joymente. We must suppose that we 
can make merit by doing actions which 
we perform, not for love, hat only that 
we ourselves may get the same returned 
with interest at some future time. 
That is to build ourselves a wall of sel* 
fishness. We give, hoping /or nothing 
a gain, Tl)pee who do nothing but 
what is expressly commanded and then 
do all that they think they safely can 
do are not providential at all, but very 
lug tools and blind. Lastly this: our 
virtues, our good deeds, our loving or 
compaesionate thoughts must become in 
na a consuming fire; it must invest the 
whole man and remove every stain and 
exclude self. It must be this and the 
other, it moat be all; it must be here 
ud there too a universal fiame and not 
a little heap of good actions seattered 
here and there in our lives and drawn 
into a sum of a reckoning of merit, but 
it must be a perpetual state of holiness; 
and this we can never acquire, unlees 
we do all that is in our power and omit 
no opportunity of doing good In oui 
sever^ proportions and possibilities. 
First by aspiration, then by speech, then 
acts, means of livelihood, then by 
CMcentration of all our euergy and by 
meditation, leading on an all to the up* 
rooting of self‘desire. In the consmn* 
matioB of ^s righteousness in perfes* 
tbn, is ^libbana a^ no less. 

The question which I now put to you 
is thie: ae things are now, as education 
increases, will ^e Burmese nation taken 
as a whole, pass gradually and naturally 
from mere observances, shows and 
thbaghtless charities to greater things 


than these; they may do these also, if 
they like of conrse; but will they ex¬ 
ceed these little measuree by the three 
greater measures which I have just des* 
cribed ? Or will they deny these great> 
er ones and hold fast to their traditions 
Will they deny the Dhamma's spirit and 
cling to its letter? 

If it ever comes to a choice between 
these two, there should not be a 
moment's ^sitatioQ; if the latter of the 
law is going to sot itself against the 
spirit, that is to say, against the very 
end for which it was designed, then it 
mnst go by the board altogether, at 
once and for ever. The works of the 
hand must be recognised to be snbsi* 
diary, to be instruments merely. If not 
there is no end to all national religion 
and your devotees become as the Phari-, 
sees of whom 1 told yon at the begin¬ 
ning, or as the modern Brahmans with 
their pot-washings, white-marked skins, 
their maotra-mnmblings and three-fold 
vedic laws. Is it any wiser I ask you, 
to rely on candle* burnings, rice-offer¬ 
ings, or pagoda-boildiogs to pnt one into 
deva-loiw, or to annihilaCe a belief in 
Atta ? 

My last question: What is to be 
done? You cannot reach the mass 
of the people directly, for they receive 
their instmotion from the Hpongyis, or 
if you teach anything at all different, 
however, many authentic scriptural 
texts you may quote in your support— 
it will be of no avail—they will not lis¬ 
ten to yon; your words will feed the 
air; they will very likely call yon Chris¬ 
tians and they will be right also in part, 
for if they accepted your teaching, the 
effect would be the exact opposite of 
what you anticipated; you would not 
make better Buddhists, but no Budd* 
hists at all, people of no religion; the 
Christian missionaries supply you with 
quite enough of this sort. 

Well then yoa most begin with the 
Order; if the Order will not reform 
itself within, it must be reformed £Mm 
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witiliout. I hope yoa wUl not think me 
impatient in making this suggestion : 1 
sm English, that is^my excuse. You 
afe» partly at any rale, anglicised Bur¬ 
mese, and pei^aps you will think to 
some extent as 1 do myself. ^^oreOTer, 
as I believe, in the old days the King 
had much to say to the Order : he re¬ 
formed it from without and my demo- 
eratic notions lead me to expect even 
better results from a body of many men 
gathered togetlier for the name object. 
Now the root of the evil is certainly 
superstition. And what is superstition*^ 
Is it a belief In ghosts ? In snpernoi* 
mal states of mind ? No, certainly It is 
not*—^me modem scientists of highest 
reputation in the West believe as much. 
Superstition is this; it is a belief in 
trickery, a belief in disproportioned and 
unnatural efiects ; a belief that acts per¬ 
formed withont mental effort, are going 
to bring about the most extraordinary 
mental results; that precept*observan¬ 
ces by thcm^lves with noting further 
will lead one into dawi'lohas, jhana^ 
and what not The belief that Mount 
hleru and these dwa-Xoka^ are on this 
very earth is thoroughly compatible 
with these other beliefs ; for it is very 
certain that by earthly services one 
shall upon the earth—by good services 
in a go^ station and by bad ones in a 
bed station; and it is certain that by 
bodily services one shall remain in a 
body—by good services in a good body 
and by b^ services in a bad one. 
These beliefs hang together then so/er, 
bnt then it is nnfortunate that they do 
not agree with the plain and simple 
natoial knowledge which even a boy in 
the fourth standard has ac<]uired. 

Natural-knowledge then, let that be 
the first thing. 1 was fortunate to meet, 
hut lately a Burman who is already 
engaged on, this work in a small and 
private way ; that is to say in teaching 
young HpoDgyis and the boys in Hpos- 
gyi Kyaunge, the elements of natural 
knpwl^ge—arithmetic, geometry, geo¬ 


logy aad also, as we hope, natural 
science and rational psychology: but 
we must begin at the beginning and 
proceed very carefully: for many 
Hpoongyis fight shy of these things as 
contrary to their religion: but ^ese 
subjects must be taught at one and the 
same time ae the religion, and in con¬ 
nexion with it; ths one elucidating and 
confirming the other, deepening the sig¬ 
nificance and. refining the subtletlea of 
each part, revealing the in exhaustible 
treasnces of the universe and its funds 
of knowledge and enlightenment with¬ 
out end or beginning. The advantages 
of such training are wide-spread. In 
the first place, the Hpoongyi having 
learnt will be fit to teach the yonng 
Burmese in the villages or elsewhere, 
who need lestning badly bat do not in¬ 
tend to become Hpoongyis. Seoondly 
that most objectionable and distinctive 
class of Hpoongyis who are in the Or-. 
dec simply because they are too igno¬ 
rant to earn an honest living, will be 
entirely removed; if they will no longer 
be too ignorant, they will be perfectly 
fit to earn a living ; and those Hpoon^ 
gyis whose inclinations do not lead 
them either into the earnest depths of 
meditation nor into giving religions, 
moral and mental instruction for the 
love of it, can go cat into the world and 
be nsefnl citizens. Lastly there will 
remain in the inner order only those 
bbikkhxis those admirable men, who 
are capable of renonncing personal plea¬ 
sures from the heart and for seeking to 
build a bridge into the beyond, into 
what is nnknowD to natural sense, and 
which transcends its apprebensiinr, and 
in the outer—>if I may so use &e term* 
^most admirable tubers, deserving 
our gratitade and our very great res¬ 
pect. 

Some very late projects of the govern^ 
ment seem in a fine way to h^p aU 
this. For long ^e gove^mmenl.iuatn 
tried to get the Hpoongyis to all mspoo- 
tu^ of their Mhods, that newec.. 
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methods might be introduced, bot their 
OTeitmes were in the majority of veses 
repulsed; it wee thoagbt to be ccm- 
trary to Buddhism. Now howe7er a 
committee mostly of Barmans has been 
appointed to help oriental learning and 
the advice which will bo tendered in 
connexion with PiJi is very much to 
our point. It ia suggested that the old 
system of rice^doles will be re^institated 
^ certain more active officers of the 
Thathanabaiug; although no inspection 
of Phoongyi's school will be mforuA, 
valuable endowments will be o&red to 
those who submit their schools to ins* 
pection and improve their methods. It 
remains for the better educated to real* 
iae the value o4 education for Buddhism 
itself. The people must tbenselve^ 
distinguish between ignorant and edu« 
cated Hpoongyis, between indolent ones 
and earnest hard*working Hpoongyls ; 
they must very carefully consider how 
they give their alms. They must be 
certain to aopport extra*liberaily to visit 
more treqnently, more recently these 
Eyaungs in which matters are better 
conducted. The improvement would 
be immense but it will not take place 
without effort, without the help of any¬ 
body. Every one is concerned and they 
all must lend a hand. 


The Psychology and 
Philosophy of Buddhism. 

It is almost a truism that, io a world 
where man haa been trained from time 
immemorial to look upon it objectively 
and as a thing of concrete form and 
shape, it Is idle to expect people to listen 
to theoretical speculations, much less to 
study and devote their attention to them. 
We are used to tangible effects and 
results, but do not enquire into their 
causes. Science is isterestiog because 
it deals with experimenta which appeal 


to oar five senses. We hope the follow¬ 
ing essay on one of the most practical 
of philosopbiee that were ever given to 
the world will be of some nse to those 
who desire to learn more* of the sublime 
philosophy of Buddbism. 

There have been systems and sys¬ 
tems of philosophy in India, Greece, 
Babylonia and Europe ever since man 
has b^uQ to think, and every one of 
them is an attempted * explanation or 
interpretation of life. Some are occu¬ 
pied with the beginnings of life, other 
with its end and after effects. We have 
some oi them still in our thoughts, 
grounded in us from generation to gene¬ 
ration ; in all of them the divine origin 
of man is the principal theme. He is 
aakc'd to lead a good life in order that 
he may live a life of happiness in a place 
called Heaven after his death. This 
was the state of thought in India when 
Gotama the Fhnce of Ifhe S&kyas pub¬ 
lished his grand interpretation of exis¬ 
tence. 

We read in the Mahkvagga, the open¬ 
ing chapters of the Yinaya Fitaka and 
the First Book of the Buddhist Scrip¬ 
tures, of the predominant mental atti¬ 
tude of the peoples of India—extreme 
Mceticism on the one part and boundless 
luxury on the other. Gotama, before 
be became the Bnddha, perceived fully 
these two attitudes and also the sorrow 
to which man was continually a prey. 
From his earliest youth he was desirous 
of finding a solution to this problem • 
sorrow, ite cause and its removsJ. With 
this object before him, be retired from 
the householder’s life, wandered amidst 
the Northern plains of India, seeking 
and studying under all the masters of 
the different schools of Philosophy of his 
time. After sis years of continuous 
struggle, he began to think out a way for 
himself, and at laat discovered the Great 
Truths under the Bo-Tree at Buddha- 
Gaya. 

Buddhism is distinguished from all 
other Beligiona and philoso^ieg by iH 
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unique character. Ite principles are 
just DOW begiDDing to be onderstood, 
and, dlthoDgh the latest monietic evola- 
tion of Greek and medieval Byeteipe of 
thought is in ^larmony with them, the 
other aspects of Bnddhist Philofwphy 
are still not recc^ised. 

The first Baddhiet literature came to 
Europe through the efforts of Hodgson 
and Csoma de Kdrds and consisted of 
legendary yet beautiful writiogs on the 
life of the Great Sage, The mote im- 
poitaot philoeophical doctrines of Budd¬ 
hism were introduced into Europe only 
a few years ago. 

Though Modem Science hae made 
tremendous strides, European Philo¬ 
sophy and Psychology are still in their 
infancy, not being more than four hun¬ 
dred years old ; the learned men before 
that time were full of animistic theories 
gained through the Bible and its apolo¬ 
getics, and even now many modern phi¬ 
losophers cannot get rid of theistic ideas. 

Buddhism ia a combination of Psycho¬ 
logy, Philosophy and Ethics. Unlike 
other religions, it has no Dogmas which 
the follower is asked to believe. 

A knowledge of Physiology (Kayanu* 
phassani) is necessary to the study of 
the observable facts or phenomena of 
the Mind. The philosophical aspects of 
Bnddhism are abstruse and difficult, 
yet a close and serious study will be 
amply rewarded. Interest i.6raddbas 
thei^re, and Effort i^Viriyal are made 
much of in the Bnddhist Scriptures. 

We will begin by explaining what we 
Buddhists mean^by " Han.'* He is an 
attha pannatte, i.e., **a collection of-* 
attributes united by a sign and represent¬ 
ing a possible object of intnition," or, in 
plain English, with a concept. Budd¬ 
hist Philosophy ^.abbidhamma) looks 
upon this concept subjectively and 
objectively. Subjectively iparramat&ba 
vas^na) Han is a fivefold combination, 
namely, Bfipa, Vedani, Safifii, Sankbt- 


ra and Viun^a. The whole combina¬ 
tion taken together forms a state cf 
oonsciouEnesE. 

Bfipa means, in the ordinary conven¬ 
tional sense, a figure, form or picture. 
The common word used in India for the 
silver current coin ia '‘Bupee/’ because 
it bears the Bfipa ” or the figure of the 
Sovereign. In its philoeophical appli¬ 
cation it may be rendered " Matter,*' or 
better, as in our Commentairies, *' that 
which changes its form under the physi¬ 
cal conditions of heat, cold, etc.'* We 
must be careful not to think of it as a 
constant element. We cannot see in 
Man or in any physical object any form, 
but only Jiupa or appearance-concept. 
The form is not seen, bilt is known by 
inference or by knowledge. If we have 
not been taught to call this appearance- 
concept by the word Man, we would not 
recognise a man on first seeing him*. 
The infant's first conception of man will 

The child has no 
is. It is 

only by trainiug that he gradually be¬ 
gins to recognise that tl^g. If the 
infant is born blind it will have so con¬ 
ception of the appearance of man at aU. 
Instead of the term “ man " we might 
nso any other conventional symbol, ’and 
the same process of argument will hold 
good. In tho Suttas the word Biipa Is 
sometimes used in the ordinary conven- 
txoual sense of "Form,*’ Bfipa, there¬ 
fore, in the Buddhist philosophy means 
a combination of surface or extension, 
cohesion, heat and motion. 

The second term in this fivefold com¬ 
bination is Sensation \Vedasi) which 
embraces alb the mental phenomena 
arising immbdlately out of action of 
the five sense organs, namely, the Eye, 
the Ear, the Nose, the Tongue and the 
Skis. 

Instead of the term “Ideas of Beasa* 
tiou," we may use for Vedani the tenn 
“ Sei^bility “ to express the eapa^ of 
experiencing, and refer to idre cconr^oag 


illustrate this point, 
idea of what the thing “ man 
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effect, not to the phyeiologioal process. 
It most be uaderet^d that this is e 
property of the conscionsness with the 
co-operation of each iodividnal sense' 
organ. We recognise ihe quality more 
than the qaentity of the sensation. 
This recognition comes through the 
vuioQB tilas or modes of discipline men- 
tionad in detail in ench Coffimentaries 
as the VUudihi Magga. 

Thee comes Perception ^Sansi\ the 
third item of ibis fivefold combination. 
This is a process by which we localise 
and objectify a sensation. Whenever 
we perceive a thing by means of the 
senses,, we give sensation a certain defi* 
sits position in space (Ah^a\ To per* 
ceive a Cart is to refer to sensatioos of 
light and shade, form and colour, to an 
object placed at a particular point in 
spa^. The complete mental product is 
Mhed a Percept, and the process Fercep* 
ijOD. When we name things or see 
things, we at once perceive what they 
are. The operation looks ao simple, yet 
it is the result of learning from experi¬ 
ence. Some of ns have heard of an 
aeroplane, and we perceive it by a pic- 
tare4 but to those who have not seen a 
pio&e of it the word or the machine 
itself conveys no perception. Accord¬ 
ingly the Buddhist philoeopbtoal way of 
pared vis g man as a combination of ex- 
tenalOD. sensibility, perception and cons* 
dotrscess must come also as a result of 
tfainiag. reflection or introspection. 
Pe^eption also comes through cons- 
cioDiOiess in comUnaluon with one or 
several sense-organs. It is the interpre- 
tatimi of the atimnlus or sythbed. 

8ankhara is the fourth in fivefold 
combination. It is a process of thought^ 
thk^ing conceptions dr mental concomi¬ 
tants. ' * These perform thdt 'mpeotive 
fmeftiOSs wi ccmhinaticn as one whole, 
of act, speech, or thought.” It is the 
result of motive-thought, and it is also 
motive-thought itsdf. 

•Kow comes' the last and the most 
im^iAta^ Item, namelyi Vinnana or 


Cohsciousnese. It is extremely difficult 
to say what conaciousuess is, but it 
seems to be the relation that subsi'ets 
between the subject and object. Ani¬ 
mistic religions have personified or 
objectified it in varions ways. Among 
these personifications are aoul, breath, 
dove, shadow, butterffy, frsgranoe, har¬ 
monious music, and lastly, Jehovah. 
Holy Ghost and the modem spiritual¬ 
ised conception of God. However 
much the telescopes for observing the 
stars.” -writes Max Muller, “have been 
improved, the observatories of the soul 
have remained much the same." 

According to Jewish philosophy cons¬ 
ciousness was looked upon as an entity 
that remmned inside the body and 
governed the doings of Han. It was 
held to be un<^angiog and constant, and 
at death it remuns somewhere 'em til at 
the Day of Judgment it is sent to hea¬ 
ven or hell. It is only recently that 
modern European philosophers and 
scientists have oome to recognise that 
everything is in a state of ffux or change, 
that nothing is permanent; yet this 
Doctrine was taught by the Baddha in 
its application, not only to the body, bat 
also to the mind. According to Budd¬ 
hism then, as we saw in our analysis, 
Sensibility, Perceptions, Thinking and 
ConsciouBoess form the Mind, at^ the 
Bfipa or Form, as explained above, 
forme the Body. Man therefore is a 
cdmbinatioh of Body and Hind, or -wheii 
the four combinations plus the exten¬ 
sion, cohesion, etc., come t^ether and 
are arranged in a certain form, we give 
the completed result the name “ Han." 
This recognition of Man objectively is , 
Knowledge and ihe non-reoognitlop is :. 
called Ignoranoe or One.whp. 

T^ognises Man in this manner is a Bud- . 
dhist, and the psychology that explmns 
this system is Buddhism.' 

Now Han or this Fivefold eombioa-. 
Mon is the Self: the world.or the 6nvi« 
ronment that affects him Mirdugh Mie ' 
fivp 9dn6« is.theNon-Sdlt Tlmwbrhi, 
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therefore, ie composed of two great phe¬ 
nomena, the Self and the Non-Self; iM 
ego and the non-ego. This non-self is 
“ not the same as self, nor la it another, 

If any self Idoks npon the non-aelf as 
another, his view ie wrong- He is a 
Micchadittki; self-inteteated (L6bha 
sahagata); under an illusion (M6hs 
aahagsta); therefore he is nnsyinpathe- 
f io ^Dveea sahagata''. These three prin¬ 
ciples of self-intereBt, non-ayinpathy or 
antipathy, and illusion are the three 
primary causes of Sorrow. The three 
opposite qualities, namely, selfles^ws, 
sympathy and understanding (^obha, 
adosa, amoha), lead the mind toHappi* 
ness. 

Buddhism does not trouble about the 
concrete beginning of life or the world, 
beoanse the enquiry does not lead to 
freedom from sorrow ; snch enquiry is 
also profitless and ignoble. Wherever 
and whenever we assert such a begm- 
ning for Man, Buddhism analyses him 
and finds him to be, an objgct of thought, 
a highly complex componnd constantly 
changing and giving rise to new combi¬ 
nations. There is no place for an al¬ 
mighty, unchanging god, because that is 
also an object of thought, the re^t of 
an inevitable function, a pictorial intro¬ 
duction to the formulation of an ethical' 
ccNie when the mind of Man was in its 


The mind of Man is compared with 
the current of a river (Nadi soto viya), 
the Buddhist idea of conscious existence. 
“ A person standing on the bank of a 
riyer thinks that the river Is the same, 
tlmughnot a particle of water which he 
sees at any point remains where it was 
a moment ago; and, as the beginning 
and the end of a river receive the speciaJ 
names * source ’ and ' mouth,* though 
they are still composed of the same 
material as the body of the liver itself, 
even so, the source and the month of 
this river of life are respectively termed 


• birth’ and ‘ death' though still com¬ 
pel of the same water of life." * 

There is no transmigration of a phy¬ 
sical soul-entity, noi is there continued 
poisonal existence, but there is conti¬ 
nued existence. This everlastii^ 
cess goes on and never ends xmtil the 
causes that bring about physical exU- 
tence are removed. Men mistake si^- 
larity for identity, and ate apt to t^k 
of this ever-changing being as an endur¬ 
ing and abiding soul. 

According to Buddhism, the subject 
or the self that thinks, and his environ¬ 
ment (i.e., the object*, are both chang¬ 
ing. There is a relation always between 
the subject and object. - The environ¬ 
ment of the self is called stimuli which, 
as such, ace objects of thought. These 
stimuli are of various kinds and may« 
consist of sight, sound, smell, taste, 
touch, or concrete mental objects or abs¬ 
tract mental objects. 

Oonsciousness or existence moves oQ' 
in a normal state where there is no sti^ 
mulue, but, at the approach of any one^ 
of the above stimuli, consciousness If 
afiected and the subject is aware of khe 
objective presentation. This first awaxe-^ 
ness is contact, Then follows peroep- 
tion by which the object is recognise^ 
After this comes volition, which may be 
conditioned by ^norance and Seif-inter- » 
est. Then comes a mental concomitant 
(e^gata) by which the object is indi¬ 
vidualised as occupying a certain posit 
tion in space and time, This is f(^low- 
ed by the selec^ve activity of attention 
ManaskAra), and lastly comes the 
chic life “ which infusee mental life in^ 
one and all and constitutes the v^bple 
into a psychical state/’ These Mven 
mental concomitants are common Io all 
acts of consciousness. 

So far the subjaci is aware of Hui 
object as an Individn^, after which cons- 
otoflenoss is again active to fin^-qnt 

_i-i I .— ■ - 'I ii .t iTi f f M i m 
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more about the object. This is done by 
the six following properties, tiz. : 
Directing the mind towards the object; 
continued application; decision, or the 
property by which the mind chooses 
between two courses; effort to arrive at 
cognition; then the interest in the ob> 
ject and lastly the intention with res¬ 
pect to act. 

Action is inoperative. The merely 
mechanical perforioance of various ethi¬ 
cal rules without reference to the pri¬ 
mary motives is vain and profitless. 

Society lies ” are those good actions 
which are performed with bad motives. 
If they ate performed without self-inter¬ 
est or ill-will and with a true realisation 
of the nature of things, life will not be 
a he but a truth, and Happiness will be 
realised. 

There is a simple Buddhist story 
which fully explains the Buddhist as¬ 
pect of life. A blind man said, 1 can¬ 
not believe in a world of appearances; 
there are no colours; there is no snn, 
no moon, there are no stars; there Is 
nothing." 

His friends chid him, but he still 
repeated the eame things. Then a 
Riabi, one of the ancient Hindu Philo¬ 
sophers, saw the man, and applied a 
concoction of four simples to the man's 
eyes. Immediately his eyes wet’s open¬ 
ed. The man shouted ont in ecstasy, 
" I see beautiful trees, the bright sun, 
the lovely moon and stars." Iben cer- 
tun holy men said, " Vou are vain and 
arrogant, and nearly as blind as yon 
were before. You see the outside of 
things and not the inside." 

The fundamental problems of Bndd- 
hiem are put into the opening verse of 
the Dhammapada, "That the mind is 
primate, the highest, and mental is the 
Law. The mind follows the vocal and 
bodily action.” la studying the philo¬ 
sophy of Buddhism, It is essential to 
read a few English works on Psycholo¬ 
gy, without which Buddhist ideae are 


rather puzzling. There is a large num¬ 
ber of works on the subject, among 
which we may mention Dr. Snll/s The 
Suman Mind, Prof. James’ PrineipUa 
<?/PayProf. Baldwin’s Outlinea 
of Psychology, and Prof. Osmond’s Con- 
cspta of Thilosopky. 

The Pill Abhidhamma has not been 
translated as yet. It is a very tedious 
work and involves years, of application. 
About the tenth century of the Chris¬ 
tian Bra the Venerable Anmuddha of 
Ceylon wrote a primer or handbook of 
this work called the Ahhidhanvmattha 
SangaJta. We would earnestly ask 
those who are interested in this grand 
interpretation of Life and who would 
realise the mental happiness of Budd¬ 
hism to read and study tbia book which 
happily has now appeared in an English 
translation. 

# 
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Dr. Arthur Pfungst. 


(The Ethical Mav«Ti]«n( bis bsd recently to 'leep- 
lore tbe sudden death ol Dr. Arther Pfunfsi, oti*e 
of its foremost svinpaiblsers and chanipiooM. vV, 
are g:lad to be ^le lo publish a memoir <»r him 
wrinen uour request by a well-known coniineniai 
etbiicst, HrrrGustat, Maler, of Zurch.) 

Death has removed, in Dr. Arthur 
Pfuugstr one of the moat capable and 
versatile men of our day, and this in the 
full noonday of hie powers. “All too 
soon” is tbe verdict of the bereaved 
family, the profoundly stirred friends, 
the hundreds and thousands whom he 
helped and protected, and bis collabor^ 
tors in material and spiritual matters. 
In hie brief career of forty-eight years, 
suddenly cut short by heart failure, lay 
iocaitiated, however, the efforts and the 
varied moods of centuries. Such a life 
cannot bo measured by years ; duly by 
achieves eutb. 


DB. ABiaCB PFDNQST. 
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Dr. Pfungst was one of those rare 
personalitids who embody in their life 
the opposing Tlews of the age, and who 
by this very fact prove that the opposi¬ 
tion is superficial rather than fundamen¬ 
tal. Hichly endowed with scientific and 
artistic, philosophical and poetic capaci¬ 
ties, he wae early placed hy his father 
at head of a large industrial enter¬ 
prise which, through bold initiative and 
untiring energy, he transformed into 
model Gonoeru of international impor¬ 
tance. 

He who saw Dr. Pfnngst at his office 
or on his frequent business journeys 
regarded him naturally as a typical cap¬ 
tain of industry. His striking success 
was therefore not surprisiDg, and filled 
him, too, with the proud consciousness 
of being one who actively co-opevated in 
his country’s welfare. Personally, how¬ 
ever, he regarded his growing Income 
not as an end,*but as something to be 
devoted to cultural pnrposes. He was 
happy only when his wealth could be 
spent for impersonal canses, for his 
collaborators, his friends, the poor and 
oppressed, for popular edncation, for 
raising the ethical level of the commu¬ 
nity, and for combating euperetition and 
intolei ance. Hin magnt ficent enterprise 
he left behind him in a fiourishing con¬ 
dition ; but the income which it 
bronght him he lavishly distributed. 
Sneh a conception of wealth Is fortu¬ 
nately no longer a rarity. Many highly 
placed, and in the best sense ambitioTts, 
business men take delight in amassing 
fortunes ; but these are only truly satis¬ 
fied when the outcome of their activities 
is to benefit humanity. The history of 
industrial development will cue day. 
place Arthur Pfnngst by the side of 
Alfred Nobel, Cecil Bhodes, Andrew 
Carnegie, and their compeers. 

Dr. Pfxmgst was the embodiment of 
the attempt to reconcile the existing 
material contrasts and also the prevail¬ 
ing spiritnal contradictions. In his per¬ 
sonality the Dastern and the Western 



spirit melt into one, for, while he stood 
in the centre of the Western sphere of 
thought, he yet had the same time 
an expert’s knowledge of the profound 
wisdom contained in the Indian classics, 
especially those of Buddhism. Hence 
his name was as respected in the high¬ 
est Buddhist circles as among the spiri* 
tnal advance gnard in his own country. 
The Burmese priests presented him 
with a precious bronze statuette of Bud¬ 
dha dating three hundred years back 
and when I once knocked at the doors 
of the leading Buddhists in Oeylon, 
they were thrown wide open because ot 
the friend whose introduction 1 carried 
with me. 

Dr. Pfungst was cosmopolitan itt the 
best sense. He did not jealously keep 
his poetic thought and bis philosophic 
insight for himself and for Ifis friends ; 
hut he shared them with the world as a 
champion on behalf of truth and free¬ 
dom, and as a stalwart advocate of pro¬ 
gress in social and lelicions matters. 
With enthusiasm he placed his finan¬ 
cial resources, his ability, bis eloquence, 
and his skilful pen at the service of all 
the great forward movements of ont 
time. The Bthtcal Movement, one of 
whose meet honoured leaders and active 
supporters he was; the movemeota in 
favour of people’s Jibracies and populM 
edncation generally; the Peace Move¬ 
ment; the Mooist and Freetbought 
Movements; and many other move¬ 
ments, all profited by his active interest. 
He recognised the necessity of uniting 
in one body these precursors of the 
good time to come, and successfully 
persuaded them in Germany to fi^m a 
nnion. His fortnightly paper, Das 
Fi-eii Wort (Freedom of Speech , in 
which he often wrote anonymously, 
indicated some of the currents of 
thought he represented and chBm- 
pion^ 

In more than one respect Dr. Pfuagst 
resembled Moses Mendelsohn, and yet 
the philosopher and bosinsae mea of 
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twentieth century shows TSiiouB pecu- 
Harities. He sywholised the oDi^erBaJ. 
He wRfi ftJmost FansHike. To serre 
toanhind the better he renounced the 
happiness . of matrimony ; and yet his 
fftdiaht joyfulness enriched the lives of 
all those who came into contact with 
him. As if to combine even as regards 
externals the contraries which were 
embodied in him, he was often mista¬ 
ken when in Home \ where we spent 
many happy hours together) for a 
“mODsignor”—he who was almost a 
fanatical enemy of clericalism, which to 
him represent^ the greatest danger for 
the mental liberation of mankind. On 
this point his attitude was radical, if 
not Voltadteaa. Only a few weeks 
before his decease, on my return from 
t^ Hague Moral Education Congress, 
we discussed these queeticos together. 
t argued that one should recognise the 
cultural significance of the Churches 
from the historical standpoint; but he 
intended that in an age of one-sided 
half-ezilig^tenment it was essential to 
bit hard if an appreciable effect was to 
be achieved. Perhaps he was right in 
this, because recognition of worth in 
opponents is still too often regarded not 
a| noble impartiality, but as weakness. 
Yet, Fic^hinker as he was, he had 
a damply religious nature, and was an 
enthusiastic apoetle of moral authority. 

His memory remains with us. His 
example will continue to inspire others. 
His o^labocatoTB need not mourn, far 
the seeds will sprout, even though the 
9owdr be gone. 

The Art Industries of 
Burma. 

No, 119 of the Journal of Indian Art 
Sffid Industry is composed of a number 
iff srticlee on todustrial art as Indian 
of Itie Festival c^Ehzplreftod 
SmperW Xxhibmofi of 3911. 


Mr. H- 3 j, Tilly writes on “ Tho Art 
Industry of Burma " as follows,—Had 
the exhibits from Burma been collected 
in one court, the visitor would have 
been struck by the wide range of the 
handicrsit of that Province, beginning 
with the colossal images in stone and 
passing on to carving in wood and ivory, 
to silver-work in great variety, to the 
work of founders in brass, to statuettes 
in bronse and silver and to lacquer work 
and glass mosaic. These crafts are all 
in active operation in Burma to this day. 
The arts ^at are disappearing are those 
which depended on the patronage of 
the court. The wonderful silks in 
wavy patterns are no longer made in 
Mandalay and the intricate yet beauti¬ 
ful gold filigree jewellery, all built up on 
charcoal under ^e blow-pipe, has given 
place to heavy solidly-carved rings and 
bangles of European patterns. The 
present-day Bnrmans .only support the 
handicrafts used in the decoration of 
pagodas and monasteries, and fortu¬ 
nately they cannot go very far wrong in 
the main outlines md proportions be¬ 
cause these have been settled by tradi¬ 
tion. In details, however, they occa¬ 
sionally copy or adapt the ideas of Euro¬ 
peans; for example, some pillars in a 
shrine at the Sbwe Dagon Pagoda, Ban« 
goon, are covered in coloured gls,S8-mo- 
eaic with an excellent adaptation of a 
really good cretonne design. Strangely 
enough, it is the European patrons who 
have the greatest influence in keeping 
the silversmiths and statuette makers to 
purely Burmese designs aud shapes. A 
competition for all the craftsmen in 
Burma is held anonally in Bangoon and 
prizes are only given to exhibits of Bur¬ 
mese design, good work obtaining a 
ready sale there at very good prices. 
The workmen are graded, so that every 
man completes with his equals and has 
a chance. The prize-winners are |7o- 
moted into the next higher grade after 
each competition. This Provinoial Art 
Oumpettlfbn is nvw firmly MtabliBhed, 
and anyone who nquives utAly foed 
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Bannese work can obtfcn*it:by writing 
to the offioer in charge. The influence 
so exeited is felt all over the country, 
for many of the amnicipalitiea help the 
local men to compete and send them to 
Rangoon to learn what they can. 
Moreover, most of the cnrio shops in 
Bangoon employ the same workmen 
and occasionaUy compete themselves, so 
that the artistic standard U much higher 
than is generally the case. Good work 
cannot be mexie in an expensive conn- 
try like Burma at a cneap rate, and it is 
very much dearer than the Indian pro¬ 
ducts of the Bfime kind. 

OOP 

EDUCATIONAL. 


EDTJOATIONAL ORARTB. 

The following are extracts from Sit 
Haroourt Butler's statement on educa¬ 
tion grants:— 

New grants are being provided for 
education out of the surplns of the 
current year and the revenue of the year 
1913-14, to the amount of Bs. 74 lakhs 
or just short of milhons sterling, w. 

(tt) Non-recurring grant of Be. 69 
lakhs from the opium surplus of the 
current year. 

(6) Non-recurring grant of rupees 
two hundred and flfty lakhs from the 
surpTus of the ordinary revenue during 
the current year. 

‘(c) Recurring grant of rupees fifty- 
five lakhs from the revenue of the year 
1913-14. 

The distribution of these grants accor¬ 
ding to objects will he os follows:— 

{a) Non-recurring grant of rupees 
sixty-nine lakhs from opium snrplas. 
The whole of this grant to Local Govern¬ 
ments is allotted to hostel construction. 
A special liberal grant is made to Bengal 
to provide a balance for the Dacca Hos¬ 
tel Scheme se well as for hostels else¬ 
where. A sum of-two lakhtie gtvKtto 


the University of Calcutta (over and 
above the amount which this institution 
will receive along with other Universities 
from the grant from the surplus of 
ordinary revenue) in order to enable the 
University to purchase a rite required 
for the expansion of the University buil¬ 
dings. The distribution accordingly is: 
Hostels,"rupees sixty-seven lakhs; Cal¬ 
cutta University, rupees two lakhs; total 
rupees sixty-nine lakhs. 

Non-recurring grant of Rs. 250 
la^e from the surplus of the ordinary 
revenue. This is distributed to Univer¬ 
sities and Local Governments for buil¬ 
ding equipment and other capital charges 
as follows:—Universities Ah. 46 lakhs 
to be distributed as follow? University 
of Calcutta, Be. 6 lakhs; University of 
Bombay, Bs- 2 lakhs; University of 
Madras, Ba. 3 lakhs; Punjab University 
Be. 2 lakhs; University of Allahabad, 
Re. 2 lakhs; Dacca Universifey Es. 16 
lakhs; Patna University, Be. 8 lakhs; 
Bangoon University, Bs. 8 lakhs; total 
Bs. 46 lakhs. 

It has already been decided in principle 
to establish Universities at Dacca, I^tna 
and Rangoon, and it is necessary to pro¬ 
vide for their early foundation. !nie 
grants for this pnrpose, however, are 
contingent upon the approval by the 
Government of India or the Secretary 
of State, of schemes for thrii consti¬ 
tution. 

Colleges and secondary schools, in- 
clnding tramii^ institutions receive 
Be. 85 lakhs. 

The Government of Msdras ace 
understood to contemplate considecabU 
expenditure npon &rir Engineering 
College- It will be open to that Govern • 
ment to spend a portion of the earn cc 
this object. The remainder of the total 
grant is intended for arts and secondary 
schools. 

The Government of India deaiiee to 
urge the claims of training insfiltliilocd, 
Bduoatio^ hygiene, gysmaria, {4^. 

gmuds, itHmimng bMh», gagtoar ; 
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log rooma, common roomd« etc.. Be. 25 
]&^8, Tbla grant is intended to make 
a Btait in placing edncation upon a 
broader basis along the lines indicated 
in the regolntaon No. 301 ed, of the 21 at 
February laet. 

Manual instruction Be. 7 laiha. This 
is designed to encourage the much needed 
introduction of manual training into 
schools. Two local Governments have 
already framed schemes of this kind, 

Girls' Schools, Technical and Special 
Schools Bs. 25 lakhs. These objects 
have been grouped together under a 
single head in order that Local Glovern- 
ments may deal freely with their grants 
according to ^e readiness of local pro¬ 
grammes. 

Entopean Edncaticn Ijla. 28 lakhs. 

There are large demands for the im¬ 
provement of buildings and equipment 
in schools for the domiciled community 
in all provinces except Bihar and Orissa, 
where the seeds for each education are 
not extensive and are reported to have 
been satisfied by prcvioas grants. The 
Government of India are about to 
address Local Gcvemineats, on the 
question of encouraging Mahomed an 
education generally, but they do not de¬ 
sire to delay any existing schemes and 
they have no doubt that Local Govern¬ 
ments, in distributing grants, will make 
provision for special Mahomedan insti¬ 
tutions. 

Of the recurring gisnt of Rs. 55 lakhs 
out of the revenue of the ensuing year 
Bs. 6 lakhs are held in reserve for the 
present to meet undeclared reqnirements 
such as proper Is for the development of 
Oriental studies and Mahomedan educa¬ 
tion; and Re, 49 lakhs are distributed 
as follows Universities Rs. 6,50,000; 
primary education, Es. 20 lakhs; girls’ 
education, Rs. 5 lakhs; colleges and 
training institutions, Bs. 2 lakhs • aecon- 
da^ education, Rs. 9 lakhs; technical 
and spsoiftl education, Bs, 1,50,000; 


toanual training, Es. 1 lakh; European 
education, Rs. 8 lakhs; total Bs. 49 l^hs. 

Universities Bs. 6 lakhs. Recurring 
grants have been made during the 
current year to the existing universities 
for the encouragement of research work 
and higher teaching. The reeult of that 
experiment is awaited. Meanwhile the 
Government of India desire to make 
adequate provision for the creation of 
new Universities and a new type of 
teaching and lesidential University, a 
reform to which they attach great im¬ 
portance. They are accordingly allotting 
Rs. 5 lakhs for the proposed teaching 
and residential University at Dacca (for 
which Be. 45,000 has already been given) 
and for Universities at Patna and 
Rangoon, sums of Rs. 1 lakh and 
Bs. 1,40,000 respectively. This expen¬ 
diture will be contingent npon sanction. 

The new department got to work in 
January 1911. Since then the Imperial 
grante for education have aggregated ;— 
Non-recurring Rb. 4,79,00,000; Recurring 
Re. 1,90,00,000.—Indian Review. 


A MESSAGE OF SYMPATHY. 


The Council of the Buddhist Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland met and 
passed a vote of sympathy and condo¬ 
lence with the Anagarito H. Dhati^a- 
pala and all the members of the family 
on the death of the late Mr. Simon 
Hewavitarne. The council records - 

We all feel hie death very muoh 
because he was a keen and able advocate 
of Buddhism os well as a good man. 

Rlease convey this message to his 
widow and mother and brothers and 
tell them that we trust that the blessing 
of the Dharma will sustain them in 
their most grievons loss. 
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BUDDHISM AND ITS APPE4L 
TO THE WEST. 

4 

A lectan dgllvered to the Buddhist Brotherhood 

by Dr. C. A . Hewaviiamf. 

GentUmen,—I Aiu sorry I had io dis¬ 
appoint you once, it was through the 
lamentaWe and nnexpeoted death of my 
dear brother. My brother died as he 
had lived a good Buddhist, and to those 
who speak of Buddhism as an effetei’eli- 
giott, the example of niy Ute brother 
will prove conclosivsly that at the pre¬ 
sent day as in the days of old there are 
Buddhists who are inspired by the 
same noble motives that aotuated the 
devotees of old. You know that accord¬ 
ing to his will he has made provisions 
for the printing not only of the Pitakas 
b at of tb e commentari es as well. Budd¬ 
hism is spreading rapidly; since 1750 
there has been a continuous growth of 
the religious spirit, not only in Ceylon 
but all over the world. The present 
Buddhist activities ate nut transitory; 
and your Bi'otherhood shonld feel very 
proud in that you ai-c handing on the 
toi‘ch of the Bhaiuuia. 

In this country we have been su long 
accustomed to the parrot ci*y of the 
missionaries 

“What though the spicy breezea bl<jw 
soft o’er Ceylon’s isle 

Where every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile” 

that people have been hypnotised 
into believing that everything the 
missionaries say is true. I shall give 
you to-day first hand infoiination 
on the subject, as 1 have been working 
for eighteen months with the leading 
Buddhist Society in England. You 
may have seen a cablegram to the effect 
that an English graduate was wanted to 
be a Bhikku and study Buddhism. 1 
have since heard that seveinl applica¬ 
tions were received three days after the 
advertlsenient and the Society is in a fair 


way to get a competent scholar to study 
Buddhism in Ceylon. The claim of 
Ceylon to fame is not as the Premier Bri¬ 
tish Crown Colony; but as the home of 
Buddhism and it fa oor duty as Budd¬ 
hists to carry on and perpetuate that 
reputation and not merely to test on it. 
Unfortunately tho majority of onr Bud¬ 
dhists have not a proper knowledge of 
their religion; aj\d this religion which 
humanised A&ia is, through misconcep¬ 
tions, not being practised as strenuously 
as it should be practised. 

In Buddhi^iin mental discipline plays 
a very important part and the lack of 
the study of this aspect of Buddhism 
seems to me to explain the neglect of 
Buddhism by many of out countryman. 
I have chosen my subject for two 
reasons, fii'stly iu emphasise why Budd¬ 
hism appeals to the virile uations in the 
west, secondly from the hope that Budd¬ 
hism filtering to us from western chan¬ 
nels may have a greater power in open¬ 
ing the eyes of our misguided hrothars 
who have adopted Christianity. Bud¬ 
dhism in Ceylon is like a gem which 
has upon it an iucrustation of grosser- 
matter of centuries’ growth, to the 
oxpert the geiu is none the less valu¬ 
able for that reason, but if an igno¬ 
rant person throws it away as worthless, 
it is only he that will repent in sorrow 
later. 

To most of us who look upon the 
East as the birth-place of all spiritual 
thought, and Europe as the personifica¬ 
tion of mere material prosperity it may 
come as a surprise to hear that Europe 
is religiously inclined. But it is a fact 
that though the majority are guided by 
emotion rather than reason there is a 
large element of people who are not 
only intensely religious, but also at the 
same time inquiring into the rationale 
of their religious belief. 

Etom the time of Heraclitus and 
Socrates who were the first to cast 
doubts on their contemporary belief, 
Europe has been full of seakers after 
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truth. And cantarias before the birth 
of Christ the principles of Buddhism, 
were known to the Greeks both in Asia 
and Europe. 

Bnt althoD^h Buddhism as such does 
not seem to taken root in Europe, 
it la thought that the Samanaoi and the 
Essenes were a sect of Buddhists. How¬ 
ever that be there seems to be so doubt, 
that the early moral teachings of Chiis- 
Vanity were tiken from Buddhism, just 
as later on Buddha became a patron 
saint of the Roman church as Saint 
Jehoaaphat. 

To the early Goths and i^orthern 
Enropean natious steeped in animism 
and bloody sacrifices, Christianity came 
as a stupendous revdation and the mild 
Eastern I might almost say, Buddhist, 
spirit of Christianity completely won 
them over. 

Tbs inquiring spirit of Europe how¬ 
ever wae not satisfied with the teachings, 
and even in the first centary there were 
many struggles to free and purify the 
spint of religion and the main body split 
up into innumerable sects, some basing 
their secession on doctrines which seem¬ 
ed to later generations perfectly puerile. 

However much they differed in other 
tespeots, they were unanimoasly in har¬ 
mony on one point, that was the intense 
hatr^ they bore each other. The reli¬ 
gious history of early Europe was 
darkened with blood, and the list of 
martyrsv that is to say of those who 
suffered death at the hands of the socalled 
Infidels, wBfi far out-numbered by those 
who were brutally slaughtered by their 
own co-religionists. After all this 
slaughter, Catholirism came up trium¬ 
phant and the Catholic Church by 
at^rUng all temporal power became 
the uphmdets of the s^ritual destiny of 
Europe. Then followed the dark ages, 
in which the light of progrem burnt 
dim,. and spiritual progress became a 
rwniery. 


Bnt no spiritual or religious tyranny 
could keep down the adventurous spirit 
of the inquirer, and the revolt which at 
first was put down with ruthless 
slaughter, gradually spread till the re¬ 
formed church broke away entirely from 
the all repressing ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
The reformed church however soon 
became as intolerant as the mother 
church, and the sects that grew out of 
it are as numerous as the oft quoted 
leaves of Vallombiosa. Bnt in all these 
heterodox sects, there is the same spirit 
of intolerance, the same dogma of " un¬ 
less ye believe as we believe, ye are for 
ever damned. 

Within the laet fifty years however 
there hae been a growing tolerance in 
the European religions spirit, due not 
so much to the better understanding of 
the Christian religion, as to the growth 
of the scientific and critical spirit which 
has risen victorious over ecclesiastical 
tyranny, 

We constantly hear of the civilising 
influence of the Christian Church, but to 
the student of European history all each 
assertions are without any evidence. 
The darkest agee in Europe were just 
thc«e when she was dominated by 
piestly infinence, just as the least civi¬ 
lised states in Europe according to 
modem standards at the present time 
are those in which priest-ccaft is still 
paramount. Besides while Europe has 
been Christian for twenty centuries, 
European piogreas dates only from the 
time of the unrestrained growth of ttie 
modem sdieutific spirit. 

From these few remarks it will be 
clear that the inquirer been busy 
all through the centuries and that he is 
still unsatisfied with the religiouB .teach¬ 
ing that he has been getting for the lash 
twenty centuries. 

The material conditions in Europe 
have vastly changed within the iast fow' 
decades, and the industrial and economic 
stability has produced a largo number 
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of people with leisore. Eves among 
the workiDg claases, the spi ead of edn> 
cation and the populai’isiog of science 
haTo produced many who think fot 
themaelves. They ha^e discovered for 
iheineeWeSi that the troths of revealed 
reUgion-nm counter to their education 
and their reason, and there has come 
* upon them a disbelief in crerything 
superoatural. All have lost faith in 
iniiarcles except those who are paid to 
' '' do so, and even among them there are 
many who find it inconsistent with their 
better judgment to in^st on doctrines 
they themselves do not believe. 

The restdt has been that thousands, 
nominally call themselves Christians 
without any faith in the religion they 
profess, while thousands of other call 
themselves Unitarians, or Tbeists, or 
Christian Scientists, or have given up all 
religions, placing their conduct on an 
ethical basis. 

But the majority are in a state of 
irteligion. And even among' the* pro¬ 
fessedly religious there is a conflict 
between their precept and practice. 
But among the thinking portion of 
Enrope, there is a will to believe,” and 
the inquirioc spirit is still at work trying 
to satisfy his inward craving for a belief. 

One of the causes that have led to the 
decay of Christianity is the scientific and 
critical study of Animism. 

Scientific students have found that 
the belief in a soul was a common idea 
amojig primitive races, and the evolution 
of the God idea was from the tribal god 
« of primitive communities. Christianity 
^ teaches a creation of man and the uni* 
; versei and comes into conflict with the 
teachings of science which denies a first 
’ cause. Still, in spite of all science there 
is yet a large majority who cannibt free 

themselves from their early animistic 
beliefs, and even among scientists owing 
to their childhoods training, it is the 
most difficult thing to entirely free their 
: mind from this early bias. 


Although at the present day Ghristia* 
nity seems triumphant and Europe pros^ 
peroua, the indescribable misery in this 
apparent prosperity and spiritual progreee 
}^s opened the eyes of thinkers; and the 
belief is gaining ground that something " 
radical hasto be done if the people are to be 
drawn out of the rut they have got into. 

Modern science which has beenidenti* 
fying itself with the physical aspect of the 
universe, so far has no antidote to o9er; 
although it has undermined all religions . 
belief; and sociology snd psychology are 
still collecting material and have no 
solution for the problems of existence: 
while Eugenics which has for its aim the 
betterment of the race by “letter breed¬ 
ing” is still not taken seitously except ' 
by a minority of enthusiastic workers. ' 
In short science is bankrupt as far as a 
solution of the life problem is concerned. 

Ethics or conduct based on reason 
does not appeal to many, because it is 
easier to enjoy the moments as they 
come rather t^n to weigh the conse¬ 
quences of ones acts and thoughts. 
From this side of the picture let ue now 
turn to the other. 

Fifty years ago Buddhism was hardly 
known in Europe snd what little was .. 
known was not taken seriously or under¬ 
stood. To many, the first introduotion 
to Buddhism was through Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s Light of Asia; it gave to them 
a glimpse of the noble and self-sscrifici&g 
life of the Buddha, and made them in¬ 
quire into the beJiefs of Buddhism. 

For many years, nay it still is, pre¬ 
sented to Europe as a Pessimism and a 
Nihilism. And even now with such a 
vast literature on the snbject, there are 
so many misconceptions and distortimu 
that a true idea of Buddhism is only 
possessed by a few. The reason for 
these misconceptions is that the earler 
writers like Bsrthelmy St. Hilaire, and 
Spence Hardy and Monier Williams 

f ive to Europe a misvepresenta^cn of 
uddhism, judging it by Christian stain- 
dards. But as Huxley said of scieflee ^ 
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versas CbristiBnitj “Time is on our side/' 
and ail the Enisconeeptions ate on a 
fair way of bein^removed. 

According to St. Hilaire, the greatest 
defect in Huddhism, was ite atheism; 
whatever force that argument may have 
bad in hie day, Buddhism comes into 
harmony with the present trend of 
thought. Twenty>five years ago '‘atheist” 
was a word of opprobriuts, now^ft'days 
one does not hear it, and soon ‘'atheist” 
will pass into the limbo of forgotten 
worthies. 

Within the last twenty years, there 
has been a better understanding of 
Buddhism and consequently a greater 
appreciation. There is without doubt 
a spread of Bt^dhism in England, Ger« 
many and America; and even in France, 
Anstiia and Italy there are many who 
are not only Buddhists, but who are 
spreading the "doctrine glorioos,” by 
word and deed. Buddhist phrases and 
terms have passed into the currency of 
language and Buddhist maxims and 
golden thoughts are daily placed before 
the public from the Dbammapada or the 
Suttas. 

In America where there is a large 
Buddhist following a form of ritual and 
ceremonial is however being introduced 
from Japan. 

Khys L)avjd8 in England, Dablke, 
Kanmann, Pfungst, Btrauss, Markgraff, 
etc., in Germany, Jeno Lonaird in Hun¬ 
gary, Madame David, Count Leon de 
Bduy in Prance, Paul Caras, Warren, 
Lanman in America, just to mention a 
few names, have popularised Buddhism, 
while the Buddhist Society of Gre^t 
Brit^ and Ireland in London is daily 
teaching Buddhism; and its members 
who number over 400 are most of them 
good Buddhists. 

Once B well known lecturer taking as 
his subject "Is science Bankrupt/' de¬ 
plored the fact that while science under¬ 
mined all one's cherished ideas, it had 
nothing to ofier in their place except 
annii^Ution. For uuder the searohlight 


of science all hells and heavens were 
shown to be were imaginings and the 
firmament nothing but infinite inter¬ 
minable space. But wondeHolly enough, 
we might reply, we have among us a 
religion which harmoniaes with science 
in the minutest detail and yet offers to 
us a most true and consistent solution 
of the riddle of existence and gives at 
the same time a perfect code of ethics 
which leads not only to perfect happiness 
of oQiselves and others fn this life but at 
the last moment of that life we can face 
with equanimity whatever future there 
may be before us 

I am afraid, all this 1 have said is by 
way of introduction, for it is only now I 
am coming to the real portion of my 
per "What is it that appeals to the 
estem mind in Buddhism.” Buddhism 
appeals, because it looks at the Dnlverse 
from an entirely different point of view 
and explains life by a different standard. 
Bnddhism is the science of existence, 
and like every other science it must be 
studied, criilcally if possible, to under¬ 
stand it. lam like you, still a student 
of Buddhism, but 1 shall try to tell you 
as it appeals to me, and as X know it 
app^s to many western minds. It * is 
possible, that there are many who are 
not satisfied with my explanations, so 
much the better, for it will make yon 
think, and the more you think about 
Buddhism, the better you will be for it 
and the ea«ieV it will be to understand 
the deep and abstruse doctrine of the 
Buddha. 

The first principle in Buddhism as 
yon know is Anicca, Dukkha, Anatta, 
Ani cca is impermanence, dukkha i s sorrow 
or dissatisfaction and anatta is non-soul- 
ness. To you who are Buddhists, those 
three wcfds come naturally because by 
constant* lieariog aud re'petition they 
have become part and pai'cel of ybn- 
But if any of you have any doubts oon- 
csining them, I wish them to stand up 
or in any other way to signify their 
disbelief. For it is quite essential to 
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fully realize the iueauiug of that phrase 
anicoa vata sankhara. 

ETerytbiDg is ia a state of change; 
for simple as ij; may sound, it is the 
most di^cult thing to grasp that eTory 
little aCoDt in you and around you is 
chaogiog its characters every moment. 
Many of yon who have studied sdenoe 
must have heard that heat is matter in 
motion, but the first. principle nnder- 
lying Buddhism 18 more abstruse still to 
xmderstand. Boddha says everything is 
disiutcegrating and ondergoing a cons* 
tant change. There is no peimanency 
anywhere. This doctrine goes even 
deeper than modern science, for it said 
matter was Indistructible. believed 
it, and no doubt some of you still believe 
it; but the latest researches show that 
matter is actually destmctible. And 
such things that you heard as conser¬ 
vation of energy, are only tme up to a 
certain extent. 

Is it not wonderfnl that the Buddha 
saw 2500 years ago deeper than 25 cen¬ 
turies of scientists’?' 

Similarly with dukkha, up to ()uite 
recently Buddhism was called a Peasi- 
mism, because it enunciated this doctrine 
of Dukkha. In fact if X am not much 
mistaken, our missionary friends still 
insist that Buddhism is a pessimism on 
this account. Take our individual life 
take the life of the world, of the universe, 
is it anything but ‘‘sorrow, lamentation 
and despair.Look at the “heavens" 
“which,” the Christian says,"declares the 
glory of God," and the firmament,"which 
showeth his handiwork." What do 
you find there, but impermanence and 
the destruction of world systems pro¬ 
ducing immeasurable sorrow, look at 
life around you on the animal, the vege¬ 
table and the mineral world, the strong 
pi eying on the weak, the rich oppressing 
the poor. Is it misery or happiness? 
VoT enunciating this grand axiom, for 
observing this nniversal rule, the Buddha 
has been called a pessimist. Ko wonder 
ordinary Christians think we axe pessi¬ 


mists when dohopenbaner himself called 
Buddhism a pesaimism. The real truth 
is that this doctrine which is so evident 
to every Buddhist, hae not been seen 
by the Western mind. Only a few of 
them are just beginning to see it. 

The Buddha has been called the wise' 
physician, he not only saw and realised 
that there was sorrow everywhere but 
he actually found a way out of it. And 
it is this way out. of sorrow.that the 
Chnstians have misconetrusd into anni^ 
hilation. Then comes the third principle 
of Anatta, I nieutloned^at the beginning 
about Animism or the' belief in a soul. 
It would take me too long to trace the 
history of Animism, which had ite origin 
in dreams and nature worsnip of piimi- 
tive people, who attributed to every phe-. 
nomenon a spirit. This belief in a soul, of 
which the Missit^iary makes a specialty 
has persisted in Europe, in spite of ill. 
scientific teachings, and appeals to their 
emotional temperament. It is a belief 
he derives from bis primitive ancestors 
and Buddhism is the only religion which 
categorically denies the existence of 
such an entity. This denial of the soul 
substance was one of the first things 
that attracted the rationalist. In this 
Anatta doctrine is also closely associated 
the negation of a God. In Buddha’s 
time there were all kinds of religions, 
panthieists, polytheists, athei8ts,nibiliBto, 
aoiraists, spiritualists, yet be steered 
clear of all of them and found this great 
doctrine of Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta 
and actually based on them his great 
philosophy of life. If there was noSiing 
else in Buddhism, except these three, it 
would still be the greatest religion in 
the univetae. 

This is the first appeal in Buddhism 
to the Western thinker, that where 
others found desolation the Buddha has 
found and infinite supply of Ambrosia. 

The doctrine of *'Flnx," was zio new 
doctrine in Europe, Heraclitus first 
enunciated it bnt on that he found so 
code of ethics, the latest philosopher 
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Bergson is reenondaiuig it now, but onJy 
as an academic theme. 

You know the first verse in Dbamma' 
pada “Mano pubbangama Dhamma,” 
^is in Bngliah traosalation is given as; 
‘*Ail that wo are is the result of our 
thoughts/’ this is the first time that 
sXMh a thoQghi has been given to the 
^est» its profundity came as a revelation 
to them. In Christianity “all men are 
sinners/' because Adam and Blve created 
by God. sinned; and to save ns Chiisi 
came on this earth, and still there are 
many unsaved. As 1 said before most 
people in the west have ceased to believe 
in the creation theory, and all the theo¬ 
logical e^tpiaDatioDS of it. So far the 
first time the^ came across in Buddhism 
that we are responsible for onr actions 
xfeot to any outside agency but to our¬ 
selves and that we are the result of our 
thoughts and actions. Buddhism is the 
only religion that recognises the supre¬ 
macy, of the mind—and the Western 
people admire Buddhism, because they 
^d in it a eolntion for the problems U 
this world. Yon know the story of the 
Brahman, who came to the Buddha and 
said *'Sir, I am in a hurry 1 cannot wait, 
tell ine In a word, what is it you teach? 
Xhen the Buddha said my religion can 
bp taught in one word and that word is 
‘*Appamado/' '’Non delay/' Strenuous 
efbrt is the key note of Buddhism, at 
the same time Buddhism is many sided. 
It is a religion that appeals to the 
strenuons. the ignorant, the man that 
has faith and the one that takes his 
belief on reason—To us who are accus¬ 
tomed to Fill words, there are two words 
Utukika and lokollara. The laukika 
aspect of Buddhism is the Buddhism 
that we follow and practice; thelokottara 
can only be realized by those who have 
attained the four degrees of Sotapatti, 
Sakcadagami, Anagami and Arahat. 
Although we can undesstand the doctrine 
of ihe Four Troths; it takes incessant 
patience and meditation to realise it 
•very minute of our life. When we have 


reached that stage we may safely say 
we have attained Kirrana. 

To the Western roind the appeal of 
Bnddhism is from the iankika aspect. 
They have grasped the four truths in its 
application to the problem of life, but 
they have not reached the stage when 
they realise it every minute of their life, * 
that is to say from the Lokottara aspect. 

The Lankika mind om easily under- « 
stand the Eight fold path; to the 
Western mind there is no greater ethic 
than the Noble eight fold path of Samma 
Ditthi, Samma Samkappo, Samma 
Vaoha, Samma Kamma, Samma Ajivo. 
Samma Vyayamo, Samma Sati, Samma 
Samadhi, to him it is the right life. 

But according to the Buddha, only the 
Arahat realizes all the eight every 
moment of his life. j 

Id Samma Ditthi also, Buddha i 
lays special stress on the right nnder- 
etanding, and the right understanding 
depends upon the realization of the 
effects of i^rma. 

This is a matter on which many wes¬ 
terns come to grief, Because on this 
Karma is based the idea of re-birth. i 

Even among the Buddhists here, the 
idea of re-birth is not strictly understood • 
This is the moat difticnlt problem in 
Buddhism; but I may say that there 
are several in Europe who have actually f 
realised the Karma theory, although 
they cannot explain it to others. It is 
like some of those abstruse scientific 
concepts which cannot be explained, but 
which have to be actually realised by * 
deep stndy., 

“If you can realise what yon are at 
this present moment with all your 
changes and combustion ptoceesee going 
on within you, you will realize that there 

tm gap between thi s 1 ife and the next’ 

This was the explanation of one Euro¬ 
pean Buddhist to an English audience— 1 
unfortunately they conld not follow him. 
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"Taobs," said ^ootber stodent, "is tbe 
will to Utc and with every liio» ii the 
process of renunciation ia persisted uv 
a little of the taoba disappears, till there 
is no more tairiia to disappear, that is 
Nirvana/* 

The European Buddhists have many 
of them realised that tanba is the origin 
of life. The scientihc explanation of 
adaptation to environment only partially 
explains the continuation of a species of 
animal life; to the thoughtful tanha or 
the will to live offers a much more 
universal explanation. Just as we create 
our surronndings, so it is possible for 
the lower forms of life to overcome or 
adapt themselves to their environment 
through their tanba. 

The Buddha says, man only has the 
power to overcome tanba, this tanha 
which is so nniversal. This doctrine of 
tanba is only just now becoming intelli¬ 
gible to the European mind. According to 
Buddhism Bhava Tanha or the desire 
for existence is the canse of all the 
misery of life—and Avijja or ignorance 
of tbe causes of sorrow, is the root of 
all this desire. 

Many who come to the London Bud¬ 
dhist meetings go away dissatisfied, 
because they cannot understand tanha. 
They say if we give up all desire for 
good things, life would be quite empty. 
But this inability to grasp the meaning 
of tanha is because they have not yet 
got into the Bnddhist way of thought 
they are still possessed by the old beliefs 
and have not realised the meaning of the 
Four Truths. 

Many scientists who will not believe 
in rebirth unless they have irrefutable 
evidence still profess Bnddhism, because 
it harmonises with their views on life 
problems and still gives them a rational 
basis for moral conduct. They agree 
with us in the Anicca, Dukka, Anatta, 
and when they hear that Buddhism 
bases on these its triple idea of Bbina, 
SUa, Bhhvank and its correlatives 
Aldbo, Adoio, Amdbo or nnselfishiiese 


sympathy, and knowledge, and work in 
that way to tbe Eightfold Path, they 
see tbeir highest practical ethics inlfilled. 

But what appeals more than anything 
else in Buddhism is the infinite liberty 
of tbonght of Bnddhism and the intense 
mental culture. ‘'Saccitta paviv. dapa- 
nam,” purify your mind by meditation, 
by analysis, by concestraiiou occurs 
only in Bnddhism. 

When the scientist corues face to face 
with these primal truths, he sees in 
Bnddhism doctrines, to which even he 
materialist as he is, can readily snbscribe; 
to the working man, Bnddhism appeals 
because he sees in it, bis cherised ideas 
of Socialism actually in practice in Bud¬ 
dhist countries. There b not in Bud¬ 
dhist countries that utter selfishness 
which exists in Christian countries. 
Moralities which have to be enforced in 
Chvistisn countries with the direst 
penalties are a common every day ocour- 
rence in Buddhist countries. According 
to Buddhism a man has a perfect fredom 
to advance, but not by trampling on 
others. 

The ideas of Karma and Nirvana are 
also being understood. But the deeper 
meanings attached to them are slilL a 
ierrQ> incognita to many of the Enro- 
peaas. ^ 

You know the simple stanxa, Sahba 
akaranam. In all other religions 
you are asked not so much to do good,as tio 
believe in a Gtod or a Saviour; Buddhism 
alone says do good, avoid evil, purify 
your heart. This teaching of potting 
the mind right and so giving a ground 
for all good action is only just now being 
recognised in the west and hence Bud¬ 
dhism appeals as the only ratiesaj 
religion, Bnddhism does not mean 
knowing the hooks by heart or saying 
that you are a Buddhist or even doing . 
good actions, but in rightly under¬ 
standing and following the mental 
attitude that precedes go^ actions, ^^lis 
cnltivation of the mind is the greert asset 
we possess and the more we oaltiTaite tt, 
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the leas oh&oce there le for disbelief or 
wrong actions. 

Karma the law of cause and effect is 
being noderatood to apply to all nataral 
phenomena and the scientists understand 
one upect of it. To the Baddbiet all 
life is one; there are no gaps in it, death 
is no separator and Karma nctiog 
through lives immeasurable, only the 
Buddha could enunciate. If we cannot 
see it, it is out igtioronca not the fault 
of the teaching. The uoiformity and 
universality of nature is only just begin* 
ning to be understood. The scientist 
who looks upon earth, air, water as self 
originating and inherent iu nature, 
cannot yet adn^t that life too is ioheient 
in nature; hestill hesitates in his choice 
between a creative fores and spootausous 
generation. To the Buddhist, the idea 
of Karma acting through the whole uni* 
verse is the most simple thing to groep. 
There are new philosophers ariviog in 
Europe such as Bergson, but they ai^ 
only I'epeating some of our old Buddbist 
doctrines, and in no way in its complete¬ 
ness. 

Dharma as the Buddha said is all 
abHorbiogi it takes in scienoe In its 
entirety ; to svery new discovery in 
«uieaoe there is an answering «cho in 
Buddhism; it meets RocUlism on its 
own grounds and preoebaa the seme 
lesson of solidarity; with its doctrine of 
Mettam or all pervading Jove, it hiss 
superior to humaniCahanism; in idealism 
it goes deeper than the greatest idealist 
Europe produced; compared to its 
psychology, modern psychology is still 
an infant in aims; the lessons of 
sociology were taught by the Buddha; 
problems still not thought of in engenics 
were solved in our religion centuries ago; 
to the Hedonist Buddbism gives scope 
for the most perfect form of enjoyment 
and yet Buddhism only teaches ns the 
lesson of the middle path. Let us there¬ 
fore understand thoroughly inis most 
universe of religiocs snd not merely 


take for granted what a few ignorant 
people say what Buddhism is. 

Buddhism is a religion of thought, 
independent free thought, and we who 
are Buddhists ehonld ponder well and 
deeply on this. Karl Peawon in hii last 
remarks says that every College should 
possess not only a laboratory and a 
library, but a cogitarium, a place for 
deep meditation. This power of medi¬ 
tation and analysis we Buddhists have 
known for centuries and yet seldom put 
in prsetice. Think for yourselves is the 
motto of the Buddha. Do not believe a 
thing, because the wisest man say so, 
but meditate on it as tbe Buddha says 
'Toniso hfaoaiikaro.^' We have now 
oome to a parting of the ways and it 
remains with you to decide whether you 
are to follow on the paths trod by our 
anoeiters and improve on them or go a 
hungering after new and strange gods. 

The economic oonditioDS of the pre¬ 
sent day are such that we think that 
what is nearest at hand is the best 
because it is the most convenient. 

Buddhism teaches us not Only religion, 
but patriotism and fearlessnesa. It 
teaches us to think, to analyi^e; a true 
Baddhiat should never be a coward in 
his convictions, but he must be bold and 
step right out, not sleepily and confused 
by the fumes of wrong ideas, but wide 
awake yielding place to nothing but 
jnstice and righteousness, 

—coo 

BOMBAY POTFERY INDUSTRY. 


More than a year ago it was decided 
by the Government of Bombay that ia 
order to encourage the development of 
the pottery industry the results of the 
experiments carried out in the Pottery 
Department of the Sir J. J. School of 
Art should be made available to the 
public free of charge, and the superin. 
tendent was authorised to give free 
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ftdTice during (hn working hours of the 
iabor&tory to private firms and iodivi- 
duals who are known to be interested 
in the indostry. This concession of 
Government has now been carried 
further. It is considered desirable that 
the services of the anperintendent should 
be made available outaide Bombay to 
Native States and private firms or mdi> 
viduals interested in the industry who 
may seek his advice, and the principal 
of the school* has accovdingly' been 
authorised to permit tlie superintendent 
to visit places outaide Bombay for the 
examination of clay beds, eto., and to 
give advice genorally. , This offer is 
subject to certain conditions, which in* 
elude the payment of the expenses of 
the superintendent by the applicant for 
advice and the reservation that the con* 
saltations shall be only at such times ae 
the services of the officer can resonably 
be spared without detriment to his 
regular work in Bombay, but it is hoped 
that it will be freely takeri advantage of. 
^Indian Bsview. 


Burmans in England. 


A writer in the Burma CWftc says 
"I uearly sent a anbecription the 
other day to the Burma Society, but 
fortuuateiy I hap^lhned to notice that 
it was tbo declared and cousiatent 
policy of the Bociety not to eucourage 
Bitruiaus to come to Eoglaod." I had 
thought we had passed out of those 
archaic backwoods long ago. It is per¬ 
fectly soand not to encourage the Bar¬ 
man of merely average ability to proceed 
to Eagland. I should be much obliged, 
however If some one would write to me 
and point out how the Bnrman of 
eXci^ptional ability is to . get on, if he 
does not go to Bog] and. Can any 
oieiuber of the Burma Society honestly 
say that the Bur man who has been to 
England, has not a thousaxid times 
better dhances of getting a post, than 


the Barman who stays in Burma. The 
evils of English life for the Burman are 
hopelessly exaggerated. The immense 
good it does to the exceptional Burman 
is perfectly obvious, if we remember a 
few names of leading Barmans to-day. 
Arrogant Anglo*Indians always imagine 
because they themselves thitik so, that 
Burmans will always think English life 
80 infiuitely superior to their own, that 
they will return to Bunna with reluc¬ 
tance and contempt. This egoism 
would bo humorous, if it were not so 
universal." 


INDIA’S FUTURE PROGRESS. 

_ __ 

V. 

After visiting the Sadhus of Hard war 
and Kaokhal fora full week at Hard war 
I had gone to Bemues, AllabaUd and 
Mutbra, etc., to study and see the local 
Sadhus and mendicants. It appeaie 
that the “Pandas " of Hard war, “ Cho* 
bas" and priests ol Muthro, Gya, 
Allahabad and Benares are not included 
uiitong the 62 lacs of Sadhus and iiiendi- 
cants according to the last census figure« 
of 1901. The number of Pandas, Obo** 
bas and priests can be easily and 
conveniently eetiiuatsd at 48 lacs of 
pecpie. So the total of Sadhus, mendi* 
cants, Chobaa, Pandas and priests can 
be taken to be not leas than a crore oi 
l>opulation. Now the ijnestion for our 
careful and serious consideration is, 
whether wn can utilize in any useful 
way these deople who aie at present a 
burden, and a huge mass of selfish¬ 
ness, and ignorance Beeides the above 
evils, if one desires to know the 
extent of gross ignorance, darkoese and 
superstition let him visit these so- 
called places of Hindu pilgrhnages. 
Portunately things are improving 
though very slowly, It is a matter of 
some satisfaction that there are Some 
silent and solid workei’s in this field also 
who keenly feel the miserable condition 
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of this class of poople. Lala Balder 
&mgb]i, the pious Rets of Debra Dun, 
also t^ee very great interest id this sub¬ 
ject and has Parted a “ Pandas' Sabha " 
atKankbal near Hard war. He comes 
down every Saturday to attend the week¬ 
ly meetings of these Fandas/’ wherein 
excellent sermons ate delivered on the 
performance Tof the duties and respou- 
dbilitiee which they owe to themselves 
and the public iccludiDg of oourae their 
ignorant, orthodox victims, i.e., pilgrims. 
Much good can therefore be done, if the 
well-wiBhers and leaders of the Hindu 
community at other places of pilgrima¬ 
ges start Sabhas or meetings for these 
“Pandae and Chobas" to improve their 
condition. 

There is another way in which these 
" Badbua*' can be ue^ully utilized and 
in which direction they are inclined and 
prepared to work. As Arya 8amaj is 
a powerful body now, the opposition and 
miirepreseotation have consequently 
boen spread against the Arya Samaj by 
interested people like the igaoraot 
prieetSi Pandas and Ohobas. These 
Sadhus and mendicants ” are nut 
fevonrebly inclined towards the Arya 
Samaj so muoh so that I receive abuse 
and even bad names at their hands, 
when 1 present some Hindi literature to 
them. The beet way therefore for the 
leaders of the Hindu community is to 
start Beading Booms and Libraries 
providing good and useful books and 
leading papers in Hindi. Ourinukbi, 
Urdu and English in the Mandivs and 
Dbaramshalas of their places and ap¬ 
point these Sadhus ae Librarians 
or Managers of Beading Booms. In 
these Mandirs they will ^adly live and 
discharge the duties of Librarians 
which duties do not entail mnch exer¬ 
tion or hardship, They will them¬ 
selves be encouraged to be Librarians, 
and Managers of Bead ing Booms. They 
will themselves be encouraged to read 
and stndy good books and papers and 
ev^tually they will feel their dntiee and 


responsibilities and become useful mem¬ 
bers of the oommunity. 

TAHL BAM QANGA BAM, 

Zamv/ha^. 

»■ 

IR6IIIEQL06ICIL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


ANNI7AL B«port 1908-9. 


We have to acknowledge receipt with 
thanks a beautifully bound oopy of the 
Annnal Beport of the Arohaeological 
Survey of India for 1908-9. 

The Table of Contents of the volume 
shows the following:— 

Conservation. 

The Temple of Bbitarg&on. 
Conservation in Madras. 

Conservation in Burma. 

Exploration and Beuarch (General). 
Excavations at Shah-ji*ki-Dheri. 

The Sepnlohral Tumuli of Bahrain. 
Excavation atBrahmanabad-Mansura. 
Sind. 

Excavationz at Amravati. 

Prehistoric Bemajns at Perambair. 
The Temples of Osia. 

Epigraphy (GenerglV 

The Garuda Pillar of Besnagar. 

An Inecribed Sculpture in the Pesha- 
was Museum. 

A Buddhist Image Inscription fi^om 
Sriivasti. 

Notee on Bodh Gaya. 

Naga worship in Ancient MathuiA, 

The Second Vijiyan^ar Dynasty; its 
Vicoroys and Ministers. 

A Persian Inscription in Peshawar 
City. 

The volume contains 57 Plates as 
well as 48 text illustrations. The arti¬ 
cle on Conservation is from the facile 
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pen of the esteemed end gifted soholat 
Dr, J. Ki. Vogel; the eeoond ajticle is 
also by Dr- Vogel; the third article is 
by ?he veteran arcbaeolodst Dr. A. Bea; 
the fourth article is on Snnna, contri. 
bated by the Sino-Indologist, Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko; the article on exploration and 
Research is also by Dr. Vogel; the arti- 
cle on Excavations at Shah-ji-ki*dheti 
is by the well-lroown: American scholar 
and Orientalist Pr. D. B. Spooner ; the 
article on the Sepulchral Tumuli of Bah- 
r«n is by F. B. Prideaux, of whom we 
are sorry to say we know as yet nothing. 
Perhaps ho is id the staff of the Archaso* 
logical Survey of India; the article on 
the Excavations at Brahmanabsd is by 
the veteran archaeologist Henry Cou- 
sens; the articles on Excavations at 
Amravatias well as the one following 
it are by Dr. A. Bea; the article on the 
Temples of Osia is by an Indian scholar* 
Dr- D. B. Bhandarkar of Bombay; and 
the valuable contribution is by another 
well-known Indian Archaeologist, alas 
no more I Mr. V. Venkayya; the Ga- 
rndft Pillar article is by Dc, J. Ph. Vo¬ 
gel ; Dr. Spooner contributes the inter¬ 
esting article on “ An Inscribed Sculp¬ 
ture in the Peshawar Museum; '’the 
well-known Indian epigraphistand anti¬ 
quarian Pandit Daya Bam Sabni con¬ 
tributes a long article on ’’A Buddhist 
Image inscription from Sravasti;” the 
artideonthe “Notes on Bodh-Gaya" 
is by the late lamented scholar Dr T. 
Bloch. His early death is a loes to the 
science of Indian archaeology. The 
article on " Naga worship in ancient 
Mathura" is also by Dr. Vogel; the 
thesis on the* " Second Vijayanagat 
Dyasety" is by Mr. Krishna Sastri. 
Thus ends this very interesting volume 
of 206 pages. The appendix contains 
a very usefnl list of " Archaeological 
Bepoits published under official autho¬ 
rity." The price per copy of the volnroe 
under review is Bupees 20 or 30 shil¬ 
lings to be had at the o&ce of the 
Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Calcutta, India. To such ae able to 


spare Ks. 20 we eordially recommend 
this Beport, especially to Buddhists 
throughout the world, in as much as it 
would show to what an extent Buddhist 
influence permeated throngbout Asia 
for the welfare of Humanity. 


CALCUTU UNIVERSITY, 


"HONORIB CAUSA." 


At a special meeting of the Senate to 
be held at the Senate House, College 
Squaie, on Saturday the 4 th January 
1313, at 4 p.iii. the Syndjpate will re¬ 
commend to the Senate that the Hono¬ 
rary Degree of Doctor of Literature be 
conferred on Professor Herman Olden- 
berg, and Dr. Andrew Bussel Forsyth 
F.iB.B., on the ground that by reason of 
eminent position and attalnmente they 
are in their opinioo, fit and proper 
person to receive such degree. 

The following statement indicates the 
position and attainments of Profesitt 
Herman Oldenbere:— 

Professor Herman Oldenberg, who 
occupies the Chair of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen, is one of the 
greatest living anthovities in his special 
department. A complete enumeration 
of hie very numerous papers and works 
need not bs attempted on the present 
occasion. It is sufficient to mention the 
foliowing ones, all of which are of the 
highest importance. His work on 
Buddha. ^Buddha., sein lehen, seine 
lehre, s^e Gemeinde) which hae DM 
translated into English and sevecaf oiher 
languages continues to hold its plaoe as 
the most critical, and at the some time, 
most interesting book on Buddha. His 
work on Vedic religion (DieBeligiottIfij 
Veda) is one of the most thorough 
decidedly the best written works 
subject; while hft Frolegomenh*^ tfp 
his great commentary on, t^ 
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SamhiCa represent the ripest fruit of 
Western critical Vadic scholarship. His 
edltioDfi of the Vinaya Pitakam and of 
the Thera and Tbevi Gathas afbrd testi' 
&ony to hta eminence as a PUi Scholar. 
Beference inay also be made to bis 
translations of Hymns of the .Rig Veda 
(brought out by him in coUal^tion 
with the late Professor Max Mullet), 
of the Grihya Sutras and of the Vinaya 
Texts. 


NEW DELHI. 

- 000 — 

QUESTION ^OF ABCHITECTURE. 


Professor T. M. Rhys Davids, Mr. W. 
Rothenetein and Mr. A. H. Pox Strang* 
ways, representing the India Society, 
write to Taesday’s Tmsi on the subject 
of Delhi. They say:—"It hie been 
maintained that the Government offices 
in the new city and residence for Euro* 
peons should U designed by European 
architects. That seems to us reasonsble, 
and we think it idle to discuss the style 
of these buildings for that, we hold, 
should be the arohitects coficern, In say* 

E g this we take it for granted that no 
nropein architect would wish to pro- 
ride buildings for India which did not 
imnly the intelligent co-operation of 
Indian craftsmen. In this category we 
wo»Ud include the Darbar Hall and 
other sfctQcturefl ranging in importance 
from a shop to possibly a University. 
And our plea is that these should be 
entrusted under proper restrictions to 
Irldian master builders to build in their 
oWn manner. Wether Indiwia are 
Capable of such work or not would de¬ 
pend, we imagine, largely on the extent 
to which they understood and eympa* 
t^ed with practical raquiiements. 
Whkre these Conditlona have obtained, 
Jhdiana have raised, within recent times 
way donieetie buildings ^as at Muttra 


and in Orissa), a railway station (at 
Alwar), palaces (along ghats at Benares), 
and other sacred places and royal palaces 
as now at Bikaner. There ie no need, 
therefore, to suppose that their archi¬ 
tectural ideas are bounded by mosques 
and tombs. Few would doubt their 
ability io build a practically imposing 
Durbar Hall. About the latter, a few 
words are necessary. It appears from 
the answer given in Parliament on 
August 8th iffiat the Durbar Hall is 
intended to be a wing of Government 
House, If such is the case, the dimen¬ 
sions and general character of that wing 
might be so laid down as to express and 
epitomise that variety which must in 
any CEM, be an ideal of the new city. 
There is further special appropriateness 
in this hall being the work of the Indian 
people. . It if at a word of the King* 
Empei'or that the city rises, and the 
DurW Hall will be the throne from 
which the Ring-Emperor’s decrees will 
be announced upon which hia successors 
will one day take their seats. The prac¬ 
tical purposes of the ball is ceremonial 
homage, and just as the ceremony is 
better understood in India than here, so 
is the lentiment of devotion to the 
person of the ruler more deeply rooted 
in the Indian than in the Western mind, 
Surely, then, so far at least as the 
Durbtf Hall is concerned, antecedent 
conditions or good buildings are present." 
The letter goes on to urge that the art 
of India ought to be encouraged by 
Government and concludes:—"As re¬ 
gards the aesthetic side of the question, 
we would plead that, were It once under¬ 
stood, it is perfectly feasible to have 
buildings by the best European and 
Indian designers growing side by side^ 
buildings to suit most varied purposes 
and tastes. It would be realised that 
these would be given to the city so cons* 
trncted, surprising beauty and variety 
such as has not been seen in Europe for 

many centuries.” 
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la the Mmaa! Beport o£ i'he Aachao- 
logical Survey, (Frontier Circle) for 
1911-12 eotne very interesting details 
are given of the results of the excavations 
carried out at Sahri-Sablol in the Mardan 
Tahsil. Among the relieves and statues 
found showing single iiguveH, represen¬ 
tations of Buddha and Bodhisatvae 
form the vast majority. Of colossal 
images only the heads remained and One 
of these, a very beautiful specimen in 
stone, is specially mentioned because of 
its almost pure Hellenestic modelling. 
Two figures which were unearthed were 
unmistakeably intended to represent 
pious donors. The male which is of 
excellent execntion, shows curious details 
of costume, including high top-boots. 
Very curious too is a small statue of a 
monkish figure, obviously modelled from 
life. In the case of one of the shrines 
discovered, there is definite evidence 
that its occupation oontinued down to 
the period when Hindu worship had 
taken the place of Buddhism. The 
relieve panels found included several 
which in size and elaborate composition 
surpass any so far deposited in the 
Pasha war Museum. 

- 000 - 

STATUE OF BUDDHA 
AT BAHODA. 


A bronze statue of Buddha has been 
unveiled at Baroda with the customary 
ceiemoniaJs. 

Mr. Goyle, Chief Enginear, befow 
requesting His Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb to unveil the statue, observed 
that the Jubilee Square had been opened 
for the benefit of the citizens of Baroda, 
to improve the sanitation of that port of 
the town and to afford a place of rectea- 
tion for the public. The square was a 
part of the improvement scheme of the 
town. The statue was another gift from 
His .Highness. * 


The Maharaja then addressed the 
meeting. He remarked that tiie King 
and his subjects formed os it were one 
family, and it had been his constant um 
to work for their welfare. The statue 
was brought from Japan. The original 
wae in Kioto and the present statue was 
a facsimile. The Mt^araja briefly re¬ 
ferred to the life and teachings of Bud* 
dha. The etatue would remind the 
people of the life of Buddha and would 
serve as an incentive to a better life and 
to teach them that man was master of 
his own fate and that by^his deeds he 
shall be judged. 

The statue was then unveiled by Hia 
Highness, who was garlanded. : 

• 

News aivd Notes. 


Though officially called a Beform; it 
is a retrograde legis* 
Tl I Giylen Oovsmn ml lation in as much ae jt 
Eioise Reform. throws in the vp 
of the village Qk£- 
lities for being intemperate. Previbhs 
to the present Excise Scheme arrack 
and toddy were sold from the same 
tavern. Arrack being the stronger idd 
more expensive spirit, the tavern keeper 
found it more profitable to suppress the 
sale of toddy which is the fermented 
but ondietilled liquor. This led in cer¬ 
tain parts of the island to the iUlmt side 
of toddy. The Government argues, ihat 
the illicit sales mean a natural and legi¬ 
timate demand for toddy and to aup^y 
this demand the Government hu ootao 
forward and from purely philanthcQific 
motivea licensed over toddy 

taverns where none existed before. 

The Government is firmly convinced 
that this multiplication of taverns t 
step in the right direction of tempeno^ 
in that it suppliee a much-f^lt ;w^t 
among the thousands of' 
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Tillagers. The 8eoret&Ty of 8t&te for 
ihe CcIoEues, who is the triidilion^ up' 
holder of the temperance principJee of 
bis father is firmly coovino^ that this 
scheme would immediately produce a 
wave of temperance among the people 
who at present are forced to drink 
arrack hy the miquitioos renter. The 
incKMe of revenue, he empbasisee is 
not the object of the paternal Govern¬ 
ment of Ceylon: an illicit aale implies a 
just and natural demand on the part of 
the consumers who canxmt get a natural 
and just gratihcation of their desires. 

The people of the country do sot just 
yet see eye to eye with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, though in a 
generation or two they may receive this 
dearer vision. At present they are very 
deoee and have been memorialising the 
Governor and the Colonial Secretary 
against this excess of philantbrophy, but 
so far they have been like voices crying 
in the wilderness. 

In most other eouathas there is a 
local option, but the poor Sinhalese 
villager is not '^civiUi^*' enough to 
exercise this form of veto, although he 
Is quite cabbie of forming Temperance 
and other Ileform Societies and eetab* 
lisbiog Schools and carrying on work 
of uplifting. 

Thera is an outay against the scheme 
and a teinperanoe movement has set in 
in moat parts of the country, and though 
the viUager has not been successful in 
opposing the eetablishment of taverns, 
be baa up to the present succeeded 
in keeping them empty. But the 
Government is biding its time, knowing 
that all flesh is grass, and the resale of 
taverns is gmng on merrily, in some 
places at ridiculously low figures. These 
r^alee became necessary, because the 
original buyers could not make a profit 
and had to shut up shop and forfeit 
their deposits. Bui human nature is 
tfways optimistic and the awi eacra 
lares os others to venture where 


some have failed, and the bartering 
of souls goes on while the scoffing excise 
officer jots down one more bid. 

The temperance which the Govern¬ 
ment predicted aa a result of the Excise 
Scheme ie temporarily coming to pane 
but in quite a different way—not through 
it, but in spite of it. 

The irony of it is that the Government 
is quite convinced that the opposition is 
through the instrumentality of the 
arrack renter, althongh tha leaders of 
the temperance movement are Bnddhists 
and opponents of both arrack and toddy. 

There has been formed a Central 
Temperance Union in Colombo which is 
in direct comunnication with hundreds 
of Temperance Societies all over the 
country and enthusiastic meetings are 
held almost daily and villagers who have 
been hard drinkers for years are daily 
becoming sober and temperate citizens. 


According to the will of the late 
Srimat Simon Hewa- 
Tlia Pebllciflas vitarne whose port- 
cf till Connialirlis rait we publish to¬ 
la thi Trlpltiki. day the Tripitaku 
Commentaries are to 
be published in Sinhalese charactei’, and 
when this work is completed the Fitakas 
are to be taken in hand. The work was 
started during his life time, and on the 
16th March a convocation of the Bud¬ 
dhist High Priests took place at his 
lesidenoe Qlamis House to consider the 
steps to be taken to complete the work. 

The assembly consisted of Tripitaka- 
wagiswaracharya Heyantuduve Sri 
Devamitta, the Beveted. Director of the 
Yidyodaya Pari vena and High Priest of 
Western Province; Tripitakawagiswara* 
chary a Dharmakirti Sri Dharmarama 
High Pneet of Colombo and the Chilaw 
Districts, the Principal of the Vidyalan- 
kara Parivena; Tripitakawagiswara- 
charya Mahagoda Sri Haneswara High 
Priest of Sabaregamuwa Province and 
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Principal of the Vidyodaya PaiWana; 
Sri Siiakkanda High Priest of the 
Amarapuia Sect; Bevd. Kodagoda Upa- 
gena, Principal of Saddharmodaya Pari- 
vena of PanaSure; Bevd, U. 8. S. 
Dharmahirti, Principal of Saddharnia- 
gupta Pari vena of Dotnbewda; The 
Chief High Priest of Oeyloa was repre¬ 
sented by Bevd. Putijjala Baranankava, 
and the Paramadhamma Getiya Pari- 
vena was represented by Bevd. Surlya- 
goda Sumangala. 

Among the laymen wesent were 
Pandit Dhamaratna, Pandit W. A. 
Samaruekeva, and the near relatives of 
the deceased gentleman. 

Mr. Edmund Hewavitavne addressed 
the oBsembly. Bevared Sirs and Gentle¬ 
men. This august aaserDbly was con¬ 
voked to discuss the steps to be taken 
concerning the publication of the Com- 
nientaries and the Tripitaka according 
to the last will of my dear brother. 
Professor Lanman of Harvard University 
had written to my brother about the 
advisability of publishing tlie Goruinen- 
taries and luy dear brother has made 
provisions to carry on this luagnidcent 
work^ and sre have invited you as we 
conuder that the task of carrying but 
hie behest is in your hands. And as it 
is a work that will last while Baddbism 
lasts we beg of yon to make all the 
necessary arrangemerLts.*’ 

A general discussion then took place 
lievd. Sri Devamitta thought that a 
copy of the CommeDtariee should be 
written on Ola leaf and preserved in a 
suitable place. Bevd. 8ri NanisBara, '*It 
would be better to make d copy after the 
Commentaries were printed." 

Bevd, SriDhaimaraiaa—"I have been 
thinking of the necessity of having a 
complete edition of the Tripitaka and 
the Commentaries and have seen 
several Buddhist gentlemen onthe mat¬ 
ter and it fills my mind with great joy 
that the deceased gentleman has fulfilled 
our dearest wishes." Pandit Oharma- 


ratna—"In Burma and Siam the Pitakas 
have been printed ; but the Commen¬ 
taries are a harder task. The Burmese 
and Siaruese texts should be read along 
with the Sinhalese tests and difierences 
in reading should be noted." 

Then the muiinur of disposal of the 
books was diacax«ed. Hr. 2. Hewa- 
vitarnc w ishod to know if the Commen¬ 
taries could bo aurotated by a committee 
of Priests. J\cv. Sri Devamitta—Xt 
would be ea«iei lor each Bhikku to be 
responsible for a volume. 



The lKK)kH will be distributed as 
follows for the present, ^d the edition 
will be made according to the Sinhalese 
texts and will be authoritative and will 
be passed by the united council of the 
Ceylon Pjicstbood. 

Mr. E. Hewuvitame—"In a communi¬ 
cation received by my brother from Prof. 
Dunman of Harvsi^ Uotversity, it was 
pointed uut that the Commentaries 
should be priDtud first as there many 
editions of tho Tri pitakas in exis¬ 
tence. Duriug his life time my brother 
began the publication of the Commen¬ 
tary to tho Sarnyutta Pandit Dharina- 
ratna has suggested that differenoee in 
reading among the Siamese* Burmese 
and Binhalese should be shown in foot¬ 
notes. This too was suggested by Prof. 
Lanman, 

The convocation after some discus¬ 
sions adopted the suggeetlon. Bevd. Sri 
X^aniesara—"As the task of editing the 
Commentaries and Pitakas has fallen 
on us who are present here the 
other learned Theros in Ceylon we 
should try our utmost to m^e it a 
succees." 

I suggest, that under the auspices of 
this convocation each Commentery be 
distributed to the different leaned 
priests and laymen in Ceylon. We, who 
are present here also willing to aBder- 
take.the edition of a .CommentaL 7 each. 
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Th« Bev. 8ri Dhttrmarama—1 ahall 
be willing io undertake the Manoratha 
PnrSiDi. 

Bevd. DeTamitta—Piapanca Sudani 
Commentary will be my 

Bevd. Sri Naoiesaira—1 shall take on 
me, the Sarartha Prak&eani Common* 
tery. 

Sri Silakkandha—I shall take up the 
Sukta Nipata Commentary. 

Pandit M- Dharmaratna—My taek 
will be the Patisambhida Marga Com* 
zneniary. 

Bev. Kodagoda Upaaena, and mine 
will ba the Bomangala Vilaaani Com* 
mentary, 

Ear. V, S. 8. Dhatmakirti-^Aocepted 
the Udana Commentary and Bavd. 
Snriyagcda Bumangala repreaenting the 
Batmalana Paiivana acoepted the Jataka 
Commentary. 

After thus giving each one hie consent, 
the following Bhikkbue were chosen for 
editing the remaiDiag Commentaries. 

Bevd. Bri Baranankava of Bentan. 

Bevd. Phammaralana High Priest 
and Principal of Ananda Parivena, 

Bevd. YagiialaPaBDananda, Principal 
of Budbarniakara Parivena, 

Bovd. Biri Siddartha of Oonagala, 

Bevd. the High Priest Sudaeai of 
Banne. 

Bevd. Badegama Batanapala, High 
Priest. 

The High Priest Bevd. Sri Dhamma- 
ratana, Principal of Agrabodhi Parivena 

Bevd. Pannasara of Bambukpota. 

* Bevd. Batanajoti of Giridara. 

Other names of learned Buddhist 
Bbikkhus were mentioned to be con* 
suited in the edition of the Commen¬ 
taries and the Tri pi takas. It is the 
intention of the trustees to make a start 
at once—the thanks of the Bnddhists 
are dne to the Ceylon Priesthood. 


This society consisting of the young- 
men of Colombo is doing 
The Buddhisl good work. It holds its 
BrcUiirhsod' meetings on Sundays at 
Ananda College; where'a 
sermon by a well-known Bhikkhn, alter¬ 
nates with a lecture on a Buddhist 
subject. , 

Their need U house of their own and 
a library of Buddhist literature. Any , 
Buddhist books sent to the Hony. Secre¬ 
tary will be welcomed with thanks. 

Dr. Paul Dahlke. We extend cordial 
welcome to the distinguished savant who 
is spending a few days at the Panama 
Dhamma Cetiya, Batmalane. " The 
Buddhist Essays/’ which was such a 
grand introduotion to the study of Bud¬ 
dhism, has bean followed by his “ Bud¬ 
dhism end Scienos ” (MacMillan). It is 
a book pregnant with thought. It points 
out in a masterly manner where science 
falls short and where the Buddha word 
tiles superior to science. Buddhism is 
a religion ofActuality,” and the philo¬ 
sophy of the Buddha offers a much 
clearer and more univarsal an explana¬ 
tion of the problems of the world. 

We would advise our readers to study 
his trenchant oriticiams on the different 
aapects of modern science and its tenden¬ 
cies. »T 

The Buddhist view of life as one of 
alimentation and combustion, and of 
Tanha and kanna as a factor of the deve- * 
lopment of life, throws a new light 
on many problems under his illnmioatiog 
pen. As it is a book that gives Some¬ 
thing,” and “demands something from 
the reader, every reader should not con- 
eider the book difficult, but apply himself 
till he masters it. And it is worth 
mastering. 
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Text Books lor Intermediate 
Examinatioa in Arts 1914. 

CALCUTTA UNIVT3BSITY. 


Pali. 

Anderson’s PWi Tlaader. Tte coarse 
also includes a knowledge of P&li Gram* 
mar of higher standard than that requir¬ 
ed at the Matriculation Examination^ 
Grammar recommended B. Muller: 
PAH Grammar, or, Satischandva Vidya* 
bbuahana'e Kaocayana. 

-<oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS FOB THE INTEB- 
MEDIATE EXAMINATION IN 
SCIENCE, 1914. 


All same as in the I. A. except the 
following. 

Bengali.—(Books recommended to he 
road aa presenting models of style.) 
Harancbandra Bakshit—Banga Sahitye 
Bankim. Jogendra nath Basu^Life of 
Machael Madhnsudan Dutt (smaller 
edition). Bsmendra Snndar Trihedi— 
Prakriti. Pramstha Nath Tarkahha- 
flKftff —Sakyasinha. Jogendranath Chat- 
terii—Srlroaota Saodagar. Saratchandra 
Bidyaratna—Bhisma. 

- ioo)— 

TEXT BOOKS FOB B. A. EXAMI- 
NATION, 1914. 


Pali 

Pass Course.—(Poetry)—Dhamapeda; 
Ehuddaka Fatha. (Prose)—Milancla. 
Panha (Tcenoker's edition), pages 1— 
216. Dhammapada^Attha Katha, Vol. 
I, edited hy Mr. Norman in the P.T.S. 
Grammar,—Bnpaeiddhi t Rangoon or 
Ootombo edition). Kielbom’s Sanskrit 


Grammar. Cemparative Philology— 
Peile’s Primer of Philology. 

Honours Course—(In addition to the 
hooks prescribed for the Pass Gonrse). 
Mahavamsa Chapters 1—6. Dighani* 
kaya Mabagovinda Sutta, Mahaparioa* 
bana Butta, Ehys Davids Buddhist India- 
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Witnesses to the Historicity ol 
Jesus. 


By Professor Arthur Drews, Ph. D. 
author of The ChrUt hfyth. Translated 
by Joseph McCabe. 328 pp.; doth, ds. 
net, by postds. 5d. 

This new work by the author of TAs 
ChrUt Myth is of considerable value, and 
is, in fact, the only work which makes so 
fnJl and ayatemetic a review of the evi¬ 
dence for an historical Jesus. Professor 
Drews is quite a storm-centre in Ger¬ 
many, and in the present volume he 
makes a comprehensive and very effect¬ 
ive reply to his critios. 


MAHA-BODHl JOURNAL. 


Our subsoribers are most earnestly 
requested to remit the arrears of sube* 
criptlons due to this Jonroal. If each 
one of our subsoribeia would make the 
effort to get a new subscriber he will be 
doing a service to the cause of Buddhism. 
We shall be greatly obliged if our subs¬ 
cribers will remit a year’s subscription 
in advance on receipt of this number. 

Makaobh, M. B. journal, 

52, First Cross Sireetf 
Colombo, Cbtlob. 
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SEVERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INDIA. 

Accidents severed Ceylon from Indie 
bnt their politicel severance is peculiar id ' 
the lustory of politics, says a writer ih the 
Dawn. The rnling authority is now the 
same. His Majesty the King of Great 
Bntaia and Ireland and the Emperor of 
Indiaisthe Sovereign and the British Par¬ 
liament is the ruling power, but India 
is a dependency of the Crown and Cey* 
Ion is a Crown Colony. The dates and 
inodes of ocqaisition have placed Oeylou 
Tinder the government of one Depart¬ 
ment of the State for the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary at its Send, while the Secretary 
of State for India tn Council rules India 
in the name of the Crown of England. 


i World’s Greatest 
I Pleasure. 


^ la to enjoy the advantages of pcr- 
Sfect health. Many young men 
i often betake themselves to various 

i * vices, that break down the health, 
and very soon render them tit for 
nothing but the eiok-bad. Is n’t it 
» a sad thing ? 


lATANK NIGRAH PILL 


Rajput Herald. - 

A Monthly Illustrated Magnaino 
devoted to 
RAJPUT 
HISTOBY. ANTIQUITIES, AND 
ART. 

A» Organ of thi Ba^pni and 

NolUity. 

The only Indian Msgasine repveAeoting 

Indian interests in the United Kingdom. 

Bdi;»d by 

Thakur Shn Jessraj Siogbji 
Seesodia.. 

iio, HighHoiiork, W.C. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 15.00 
For Scudeots Rs. 5*00 Annas lo imclud* 
iog Postage.) 


i is the only safe and reliable remedy 
for all diaeases resnlting from 
f youthful indulgence. It tones up 
• the entire nervons system. 

2 It imparts wonderful strength and 
H vigour by increasing and purifying 
S tha blood and preventing waste. 


.'litisinvalnable in weak digestion 
S and constipation. lo short it sup- 
f plies everything that a man should 
£ have. 

^ Price Rs. 1*00 for a boi of 

! * 32 pills. 

WnU to-day :—Vaidya Shaotn, 

KANISHAKKER GOVINOJI. 

A^ans Niqbah Phabmact, 

5 JAMNAGAB, KATHIAWAR. 

£ Local Branoh. —27, Dam Street, 

£ Colombo, (Ceylon.) 
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I "Go ys, O fihlkkhu», and wander forth for the goln of ihe meny, the welfare of the loefiv Iti 
' oompaaalon for the ^orldi for the good, for the gain/ for the welfare of goda and nen. Proclaim, 
0 Snikkhui. the Doctrine gloriouii preach ye a llTe of holinesa^ perfect and pure.—’’AfdAtfvdgga, 
Vinaya Pita^. 

Eon'gt» fiv Tfi2 Anaoaiiea H. Dhaiuapaxa. 
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III. 4-6. 


The Society's Educational 
Work. 

About thirty thrM mi let from Galli. 
tbtre it iiCuat«a a group of villagtt the 
chief of which ie called Hlniduiua. 
Occupy log A picturetque eituation cu 
the left ha&k of the 6ia Gasya. it ie 
overshadowed by a mouQtam^ the 
highest In this district, with its peak 
6v«r covered by a snow like mist. The 
river is the high way in this part and 
the produce of the district js bought 
down in canoes to a port not fa; 

Galle; an ill kept road skirts the banks 
and to the hardy villager gives a means 
fit communica^on with the village of 
Paoangala, Neluwa and the village 
of Udngama. Hiniduma. Panacgala 
and IXelawa form a trio of vill^es 
which of late years have been growing 
iu some importance, but seven years 
ago the names were hardly known out¬ 
side the district. The inhabitants were 
mostly Buddhists, but poor and igno¬ 
rant. The doctrines of the Buddha 
were hardly known and still less prac¬ 
tised. 

At Hiniduma some fifteen years ago, 
the Catholic priests fommd a odony, 


built a Church and Bohool and com¬ 
menced their work of propagating 
Catholicism. The villagers, though 
ignorant bravely resisted the inroads 
of the foreign faith and the eSbrts of 
the padres languished for a long time 
till a Catholic headman took up his 
official duties in the district. The vil¬ 
lagers. were persuaded to se^ their 
children to the school, and the religion 
which to them was only a name became 
in some respects a reality to the diild- 
ren. The conversion was further helped 
by gifts of food and clothing ^d money. 

The more advanced of the inhabitants 
eeeing the calamity that was fast over^ 
taking the villages sent an appeal to 
the MahsrBodhi Society, 

The Anagarika Dharmapala and 
Brahmacari Walisinha Hatieohandra 
visited the place in 1906 and sboi^ed 
the people the error of their ways; and 
helped them to start three schoc^ in 
the villages. Temples were built at 
‘Hiniduma not far from the Church, and 
also at Kelna and Panangala and the 
' work of the Missionaiies counter¬ 
balanced in some respect. 

The schools have been growing 
then, and the number of otnldran ^sho 
are taught Buddhism sad rare . g^v^ 
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ft TemBicnIfti: edDC&tion onmber Dearly 
lour Lnodted. In levea years the change 
that has come over the Tillages is 
wonderful. The three temples have ae 
their incomhente three Bbihkhns who 
are doing their best to inculcate the 
doctriaes of the Blessed one. 

The villagers have become enthu* 
siastic over their work and the good 
seeds sown have already begun to bear 
their fruit. 

To give work to the villagers, the 
Society hti bought nearly cne hundred 
and thirty acres of forest land and is 
gradu^y forming a rubber plantation, 
Mventy three acres are already uudei 
cultivation and the remainder will Ise 
opened, up as soon as the funds are 
availaUe. Owing to the activity of the 
Buddhists, four of the Catholic schools 
had to close. 

Not far from here, in the village of 
Unanwitiya a Buddhist sohool has been 
opened* and in spite of the oppoeition 
of the Chrietisn MisBonaiies the school 
has been snooessfully maintained. 

In Colombo the Society has under 
its control three Vernacular schools and 
two EagUib sohools with an attendance 
of nearly six hundred gu*ls and boys. 

In different parts of the island, new 
■cbools are being opened. 

In 1906 while the Bocistv had barely 
two schools, now the number hee rises 
to twenty two giving an education to 
over three thousand children. 

The monthly expenditure on schools 
alone amounts to over eight hundred 
rupees and it is only the lack of funds 
that prevents the Society from extent 
ding its good work. 

About a third of these schools are 
receiving help from the Department of 
Public Instruction according to the 
o amber of passes at the annual exami¬ 
nation. the grant thus received 

* is of great use, it does not provide for 
the upkeep of the schools 
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All the Vernacular schools give a free 
elementary education and the lack of 
funds prevents the Society from giving 
% higher education. 

We take this opportunity to appeal 
to our readers to help us in the good 
work the Society is carrying on. 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES & ' 
"HEATHENISM.” 


"Buddhists’ Opposition to Cbristia* 
nity" is the title of an article from the « 
pen of Pastor Glerald B. CouUaa of 
Ceylon in the Christian Herald of 
April 24, and I reproduce it here for 
tix6’ edification of the readers of the 
M. B. Journal. 

"We hear that it is contemplated to , 
erect a Buddhist temple in London 
that Britishers may be taught he 
glories of Buddhism. W* hopt the re- 
port ii not true, for of all the ^pairing, 
SouUdestroping, Satanic heathen reli- 
gione of the Eaet, Buddhim takes the 
first rank. At one time Buddhists were 
content to go on their way showing 
little, if any, of the aggressive spicit 
which now chBxacterises them. How> 
ever, in recent years their modus j 
operandi has been to watch Missionary 
srfforts, and where any step is taken by 
Missionaries for the good of the people, 
there official Buddhism focusses its 
powers to oppose. Previous to the 
advent of the Missionary, the villagers 
and their children are severely left 
alone, and nothing is done for them; 
but immediately a school is opened, or 
some good work is started by a Chris* 
tian worker, then oppoeition begips, 
and not a stone is 1^ unturned to 

hinder or stop the good work. 

." (Italics are onre.) 

The Buddhist Society of London has ^ 
been working for the last six years iu f 
England amidst difficulties that would 
have wrecked any institution manned t 
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by less entliuajaetic workers. The work 
it is doing and intends doing is telling 
on our Missionary friends. From the 
above Utter by Eevd. Conltas one can 
gauee the feelings of bitter hostility 
Lid hatred thdt onr misguided brothew 
entertain towards the most gentle faith 
the world hah yet seen. The writtt 
waxes wroth over the Byiddhist opposi¬ 
tion be and his friends have to contend 
against in the Ceylon villages. It is 
reaUy a matter for oongratnlation that 
the inddhists—MpeciaUy the 
are alive to a sense of their duty 
are up and doing. Let the Buddhists 
stir themselves and do their duty by 
their less favoured brothers and wstei's 
by opening up schools where neoessary I 
Then the Missionary will have no 
excuse for his uninvited and self-im¬ 
posed labour of ‘ love.' 

The words of opprohiiuin the writer 
has heaped on our wligion but reflect 
the narrowcoBS of mind of the average 
Missionary. It is useless taking him 
to task, tor who expects the Missionary 
to imdfi fiand Buddhism V 

With regard to the statement that 
previous to the advent of Missionaries 
the children were severely left alone is 
an error on the part of the Beverend 
gentleman, Not only was this not so 
but there wu a much better and more 
liberal oduoation given at the Temples 
to the village children, and accordmg 
to the testimony of all older writers the 
standaid of literacy in Ceylon compared 
well with the best European countries. 

Sines the advent of the Missionary 
and the Establishment of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction the Temple 
teaching has fallen into decay owing to 
present economic conditions. Tbs 
establishment of Buddhist schools all 
over the country is really a necessary 
and natural re-axrtion against the Chris¬ 
tian Missionary movement. 

MB. JOHN COWEN 

All Buddhists appreciate' -the good 
work Mr- Cbwen has done in the cause 


of social purity in Ceylon. TheMore, 
it is with sorrow and disappointment 
we note that he has now descended to 
the level of a Christian Missionary and 
has, thus, forfeited the confidence, and 
and respect of non-Christians. The 
statements which be has made and the 
views he has given expresaion to in the 
columns of the Morning Leader s^uld 
not be allowed, to pass uucballanged. 

I quote two sentences from one of his 
letters:— ' ' 

(I) '‘This young man Is well-behaved 
and well-spoken. He has not yet begun 
to go with Johannis to the llquor-sbop 
at the comer. It seems only a questfipn 
of time. What else he do ^ He is 
a Buddhist, he says, but was eduoatod 
at Wesley Collage, Colombo. Though 
Wesley College did not make him a 
Christian, it taught him that * Ood Was 
his Fathei*. that he has a soul, that' it 
may bo redeemed, and that be hM 
something to lose. Ptrhapi t/m ts 
ic)iai hat k^t hm/rom iht grog-shops 
durvbg these idU dags*' 

(II) ‘'Their religicn (referring to 
Buddhism) provides then toith fto de- 
fence, they have neither education not 
adequate means of livelihood.*' 

(Italice are mnne.) 

Now, in reply to the above, liay J 
sjk Mr. Cowen. if Buddhism duee not 
enjoin on all Buddhists total abetineUce 
whereas in Christianity it is'not only 
not forbidden but is to some extent 
encouraged—as Mr. Cowen very Well 
knows. 

With regard to the second statement, 
1 need only say that Buddhism offers 
the best defence. Buddhism expreealy 
lays down ft code of morals;for both 
man and woman. It Is sheer i^orimoe 
if Mr. Cowen is really honest; I 
believe he is, that makes him offer such 
uncalled for remarks. 

■^our readers are aware of the 'civili¬ 
zation' of Christian Europe, and 1 need 
not give you concrete examples hEie- 
ThoBs who read the character, sketch 
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of Sorgue by ths greAi journa¬ 

list, tli6 Utd Stead would never 
tbiok of Uie effice^cy of prayers and the 
indnence of Ghnstian civiUaation of 
Mr. C epeake so highly. 

In Che Morning Leader in an edi¬ 
torial note on Mr. Gowen’s letter on 
intemperance ; the Editor says that 
Mr. C'‘hoe bid the axe at the root” 
of intemperance etc. by which, I think, 
he means that in the destruction of the 
*devil’ (Mr. C believes in the existence 
of Satan) lies the panacea for ell the 
world. Leaving aside the discussion of 
the poenbility either of the existence 
of Satan or of bis destruction 1 beg to 
focus the attention of the reader on the 
following t— Mr. Cowen admits the 
victory ot^atan and the aBceudancy of 
his power over God for periods short 
or loDR. Is this admission compatible 
with tM omnipotence and omniscience 
of God? 

Is it not absurd that a God, to whom 
. is atiributed snoh qualities as the above 
should submit to the whims of a devil, 
even for a second. When God created 
the 'devil' did he intend that the Utter 
sbonld thwart former’s great handi¬ 
work? Or does Hr. 0 mean that Baton 
is as omnipotent os God himself? 

A^aio Mr. C admits a personal god. 
Well, then, if God is perBonal, he 
ohould be limited and not unlimited 
and absolute I 

1 was under the impression that 
Obristiana had relegated the idee of the 
existence of Satan to the limbo of obli- 
vion, and bad combined in one per¬ 
sonality the qualities divim and saianie 
la the ^es of Mr.Cowen and, I suppose, 
of the Editor of the Morning Leader, 
God and Baton are independent beings. 
Who can Cell, Sir, that 8at<tn will not 
{^ove the more victorions rival in ibis 
their combat for universal empire ? 

The position of the Buddhist, any 
way, is much sounder. To every man 
unblinded by prejadlco and of iudepen* 
deotjudgmeoxBuddhism has a message. 


The following extracts from the Bud¬ 
dhist Essays illustrate the attitude of 
Buddhism:— 

“Buddhism is that wonderiol teach¬ 
ing which decbras life to be sorrow 
and yet is free from pessimism; which 
apparently inculcates the profoundest 
egoism and yet ia charged with the 
loftiest morality; which denies the ‘I', 
the soul, and yet teaches absolute res¬ 
ponsibility for our own deeds through 
rebirth; which is without God or Faith \ 
or prayer and yet offers the the most 
certain salvation.” ^ 

“As the eagle wheels its flight high 
in the heavens, unhindered or any, so 
the Buddha takes his powerful flights , 
of thought, sosiring nigh above all 
heavens whatsoever. In every other 
religion, by the word ' God' is under¬ 
stood the residue that is not resolved 
in the arithmetic of iofloitude. Because 
in Buddhism-^as the only religion 
which sets out with the present and | 
the fact of sorrow—the sum is solved 
with no remainder over, there is no 
necessity of introducing any god-factor | 
into the equation.” 

“For the Buddha-thought is the ^ 
shape of religion. But there is no ! 
'possibility' alout truth. Where there 
is true religion, unalla^ed Truth, there 
is no room for' possibility ’—that is to 
say, for the idea of God.” 

8. W. WUAYATII/AISB. 

[The spread of intemperance and 
social immorality are vices that have .) 
been introduced into the country by | 
Europeans. In the times of the Sin¬ 
halese kings intemperance was con¬ 
sidered degrading and the state 
punished it and the religion banned it. 

Bui since the advent of the Portu¬ 
guese, intern perauce has been increas¬ 
ing, and the action of the present 
Government in multiplying liquor shops 
is likely to further increase it. 

The same maybe said of^cial impu- 1 
lity, though the Missionaries may try 4 
to .put the blame on Buddhism, the j 
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evil lies at the <3oor of their own civili¬ 
zation. Chrietianity and Western Civi¬ 
lization has mu(^ to answer for in 
the spread of both these vices.— 

Editor M. B. J.] 


BUDDHISM & SCIENCE. 


WSAT IS SCIBNCB ? 

It is looked upon as a stmctnie 
concrete and tangible built on a foun¬ 
dation of eternal verities. And when 
we speak of science we look upon it as 
the' foundation of all knowledge to 
which we can turn for gaidance. 

Science however, is not in reality a 
concrete itruoture, nor is it founded on 
a solid basil oi eternal truth. 

The structure itself is ever changing 
like a kaleidoscopic picture and the 
fcnndation is convulsed now and again 
so much so that it looks ai if it were 
built on {juicksacd. 

When we speak oidinarily of sciencsi 
we immediatdy think of such scleoces 
M Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Biology etc. We know that modern 
science has changed all views that were 
held by the ancients but we must 
roijidiuiier that the ancients in their 
turn believed and took as true all the 
theories that wei« current then. They 
based their calculations on those theo¬ 
ries and obtained for all practical pur¬ 
poses approximately true results. 

We in our turn now-B'daye, think 
that the theories of modern science are 
axiomatic and self-evident^Soientidc 
theories however are accepted as only 
provisional theorise to explain the 
greatest number of observed facts and 
when new facts are discovered which 
cannot be explained by a theory, such 
theories are given up and new cues 
substituted for them. 

In the earlier days of scientific re¬ 
search, it came often into confliot with 
established religious theories,—there 
was consegueotly a struggle between 
Bcientists and Theologians. 


At first the Scientists had to yield to 
the fores majeure of theology, but 
later, science triumphed, and religion, 
by which X mean the Christian religion 
had to shift its gronnd, till it was 
driven away from all its commanding 
positions. The theories that were first 
upset as yon aie well aware were tboee 
dealing with the beginnings man 
and tbs world. 

Though ficisnee upset these childish 
theories, it did not however replace 
them by any theory of its own, still 
giving a chance for theology to shift ita 
boundaries further back. The reason 
for this becomes evident to na when 
we consider that all scientists were 
themselves trained in the religious 
doctrines and the early ingrained ideas 
were difficult to be absolutely ef^ed 
from their minds. 

Science says, that the universe is in¬ 
finite, and hence it ii difficult to posit a 
first cause; and some scientists took 
up a aon-oommital position end called 
themselves agnostiei. They said first 
causes were unthinkable end we should 
therefore not be dogmatic. This 
naturally gives the theologian an oppor¬ 
tunity to be dogmatic for says he, what 
we teach is inscmteble to human in¬ 
tellect for it is revealed by the first 
cause itself. 

To a Buddhist, this conflict, between 
science and religion is ioetructive and 
be can draw his own conclusion from it 
and is in a poeiticn to critioiee both. 

We as Buddhists have been taking 
a great amount of credit to onrselves 
in that Buddhism barroonisSs in its 
theories with the facts of science. Now 
we should take greater pride because 
Buddhism sees deeper thAn science. 
Buddhism as a religion does not deal 
with the origins of the universe bub 
with life in general, and the life of man 
fQ particnlar. 

The Buddha did not'go out of his ' 
way to oondradict the world 
of the Pre-Buddhist Brahmans, he 
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applied to thair theories tha touch*etoiie 
of his enlightenmant and found all snoh 
thaories wanting. 

In the Brahmaj&la Sutta tba Buddha 
says “Thare aia, brethren, other things 
profound, difdcnlt to realise, bard tio 
understand, traoqnilUsing, sweat, not 
to ba graaped by mare logio, subtle 
compr^enjibla only by the wiea. These 
things the TathBgata, having himsalf 
realised them snd seen them face to 
face, hath set forth; and it ia of them 
that they who would rightly praise the 
Tathl^atha in accordance with the 
truth shonid speak. 

And what are they 

There are recluses and Brahmans, 
brethrenrwho reconstruct the ultimate 
beginnings of things whose speculations 
are concerned with the ultimate past, 
and who on eighteen grounds put for* 
ward various assertions tegardiug it. 
And about what, with r^erenoe to 
what, do these venerable ones do so 7 

There are, brethren, some recluses 
and Brahruans who are eteroaJiste, and 
who on four giounds proclaim that 
both the Bonl and the world are eternal. 
And abont what and with reference to 
what, do those venerable ones do so 7 

In the’ first place, brethren some re* 
cluse or Brahman by means of ardour, 
of exe^on, of applicatioo, of earnest* 
ness, of careful bought, reaches up to 
such rapture of heart, that rapt in 
heart, he calls to mind his verious 
dwelling*plBces in times gone by, in 
one birth or in two or thirty or forty or 
fifty or a hundred or a thousand or in 
several hundreds of thousands or lakhs 
of births—to the effect that There 1 
bad such and such a name, was of such 
and such a lineage and caste, lived on 
such and such food experienced such 
and such pains and pleasures, had such 
and such a ^an of yeeirs. And when 
I fell from thence I was reborn in such 
and such a place under such and such 
a name in such and each a lineage and 
caste, living on such food, experiencing 


such and such pains and pleasures, with 
such aod such a span of years. Whan 
I fell from thence I was reborn here.” 
Thus does he recollect in full detail 
both of condition and of ciutom, hie 
various dwelling-places in times gone 
by and he says to himself; ^'eternal is 
the soul, and the world giving birth to 
nothing new, is stedfast 6A a mountain 
peak, as a pillar firmly fixed; and 
though these living creatures trans¬ 
migrate and pass at^ay fall from one ' 
state of existence and spring up in 
another yet they axe for ever and ever, t 
And why must that be so 7 Because I, * 
by means of ardour of exertion of 
application of earnestness of careful i 
thought, can i^each up to such rapture 
of heart, that rapt in heart I coo call 
to mind, and in full detail both of con¬ 
dition and custom, my various dwelling- 
places in time gone bv—by that is it 
that I know this—that the sonl is 
eternal; and that the world giving f 
birth to nothing new is stedfast as a ' 
mountain peak, as a pillar firmly fixed. 
And yet though these living creatures 
transmigrate and pass away fall from 
one state of existence and spring np in 
another, yet they are for ever and ever.” 
This, brethren, is the first state of 
things on account of which, starting 
from which, some recluses and Brah¬ 
mans are etemalists, and maintain that , 
both the soul and the world are eternal. 

Now of these, brethren, the Tath4- 
gatha knows that these speculations •) 
thus arrived at, thus insist^ on, will 
have such and such a reenlt, such and 
such an effect on the future condition 
of those who trust in them. That does 
he know, and he also knows other 
things far beyond (far better than those 
speculations); and having that know¬ 
ledge he is not paffed up, and thus 
untarnished he has in his own heart, 
realised the way of escape from them, 
has understood as they really are, the 
rising up and«passing of sensations, 
theu sweet taste, their danger, how ' 
they cannot be relied on; and not 
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grasping after any, ^of these things 
rnen are eager for; he, the Tathftgata 
ia quite set free/' 

Although he ospressly does not say 
that such theories were wrong he 
deduces from them with infallible logic 
the impermanency ,of the Brahma con¬ 
ception of the universe. 

The Buddha goes deeper and apply¬ 
ing the Anicca doctrine He saya the 
origina of the universe are unthinkable 
to the ordinary man, but not tohimself- 
to him it is an open book; ho saya how¬ 
ever that all time in thinking of the 
origin! is wasted, for such thoughts 
lead not to yont salvation. To the 
Buddha all worlda and world systems 
are like the foam that forms on the 
surface of the ocean, transient and 
perishable, and if any lesson is to be 
learnt from them it is only one of 
Anicca. 

This does not mean, that one Is not 
to inquire into the phenomena of the 
universe, the Buddhist laymen is quite 
at liberty to do so, but to the one who 
is in Bsexoh of Salvation all knowledge 
points only in one direction that is 
towards Hirvana. 

Now we come to the theory of the 
origin of life. The Christian, and 
Brahman before him, looked upon life 
as a creation by Cod or by Brahma. 
Th(^ former looks upon humanity as 
merely a creation by God coming from 
DO where and going after death either 
to infi^nte happiness or to infinite 
torture. Thie aspect of life doee not 
satisfy the rational mind however it 
may comfort the emotional. 

If we start with the conceptions of 
the primitive races, of the world as a 
special creation by a creator, the con¬ 
ception of a creation of an original man 
aid woman, becomes a possibility, 
eapecially if we do not weigh the 
evidence agmnst it, and if we possess 
the faith that moves mountains, But 
this aspect of creation, seiontific re¬ 
search has totally disproved. 


The Brahmanic doctrine is much 
more rational, this too ia mentioned in 
the Brabmaj&h Sutta and Aganna 
Sutta. Briefiy stated, after the des¬ 
truction of this world system, a new 
world system forma, and becomes 
suitable for habitation. The Brahma 
Gods after fulfilling their allotted span 
of life, die and are reborn as radiant 
beings without any desire, in time im- 
pnve thoughts come to their minds and 
they lose their radiant character and 
become human. The Buddha however, 
except to draw a moral from thia theory 
of life does not say that it is true or 
not true. 

Now let us turn to the acientlfio 
aspect of life. Science first studies the 
physical formation of animal life, and 
in biology the conviction forces itself 
in the acientiste mind, that man is a 
product either ultimate or intermediate. 
Man, science says, is a product of evolu¬ 
tion ; tbe human races did not start as 
such hot through millioni and millions 
of years man has been developing from 
lower forms to higher forms. Tbu fact 
is further proved by the science of 
Bmbryology which showa that the 
embryos of man and the higher verte¬ 
brate animals paaa through phases which 
are repr^uctions of lower forms of life. 
For example, if we take say a rabbit, 
it starts as an egg or ovum which ia 
fertilised by a spermetoaoon end gra¬ 
dually becomes a blastooyst, then a 
ccelenterate andthenafUhlikeformand 
lastly a vertebrate. In man too although 
all the various developments are not 
studied evidence is in favour that he 
too passes in the womb through pheaes 
which closely resemble the ammbe, the 
hydra, the invertebrafco animals, and 
vertebrate animals with a caudal appen¬ 
dage, before he finally assumes the 
human form. 

Science observing these facts has 
formulated the theory of evolution ot 
man from the unicellnlor forms of Hie. 

Then came the question how did the 
first form of organic life come into 


so 
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being. To esplfliin this, aU aorte of tbeo* 
riee were propoanded one of tibem being 
that of Kelyin that life came into this 
world from another planet in a meteo* 
rite. This does not howeyer explain 
life it only puts the matter one stage 
back, for how did life come into the 
< asteroids? This gave an opportunity 
to the TheologiaDs who said that 
original life was created by God. 

This position was made all the 
more easy, as the scientists were divided 
into two camps. One set believed in 
8|)ontaQ»oaa generation, that is to say 
that life could be formed from Inorganic 
matter and the other said "eellcla a 
oellula," that life is only poisible where 
there is organic livisg matter. 

Without going in too great detail 
into this subject, scienos it veering 
ronnd again to the belief that soon* 
taneons generation is pouible, Lifa 
eame into this world u a transform* 
ation from inorganic to organic life. 
Science at last has come to believe 
that life was made in this world itHlf; 
and the scope of science has ended 
there. Bnt to the scientist a)sO| tbe 
Boddha world quoted above can be 
applied. They merely go on facts they 
know. Beyond they have not inquired 
and are satisfied with their aesertidna. 
The Buddhist explanation is that 
life is continnous; with death there is 
rebirth; life is not confined to this 
planet, only, but to all systems, and 
according to the Karma is a subject 
bom. 

Turning again to the physical nni- 
ysvHe, science recognises the world as 
existing as snch, and as composed of 
matter. Matter IS indistructible and must 
have an existence said science. But 
the latest researches show that matter 
is destroctible and has no existence as 
such and that energy is the basis of all 
matter. The atom which we were 
taught to Took npon as the final phase has 
^n dethroned and )ts place taken by 
thedectroQor the ion and the electron 


iteelf is considered by the moat ad¬ 
vanced school as merely a centre of 
stress in ether. 

A common object that we ace and 
touch, say a stone, we say exists. But 
when we analyse it to its foundations 
it has no existence it is only a centre 
of sti’ess in ether! 

The lesson 1 want to impress on you 
to-day is, we believe that science 
is the ti'uth and that the mateiialfstic 
conceptions of science are trne. But 
the moi'e we study science, the mora 
we realize that scienoe has not said the 
last word, 

The temple of scienoe is not built 
yet, it is not even begun; what the 
workers are doing is they are clearing 
the jungle for its building and getting 
the material ready. The temple can* 
not be completed till all the material 
is got together; till all the material ij. *'■ 
found tche without flaw. 

These who studied science, more or 
less, were satisfied with the aspect of 
the universe ae explained by science. 
Science showed bow life oame into 
this world; science also showed that 
there was no creator, there was no 
soul. At out death, the heart ceased 
to act and life became extinct a^ 
there was an end. But what ts 
beyond ? Science said " nothing ” 

BO the world jogs on. But in spite of 
science men are not satisfied ; so they 
turn to religion by inbnition, But, all 
religions only comfort up to a certain 
point : Hinduism, hfohWMiniiism, 
Christianity all look at it from the 
emotional point of view. Those who 
are satisfied with the ideals of those 
religions find comfort. But sooner or 
later they dip into science; their be¬ 
liefs change into disbelief they become 
sceptics and hence they say there is 
no need for religion. 

But what about Buddhism ? 

Buddhism starts with the basic 
principles of Anicca, Dubkha, Anatta. 
The Buddha says In this fathotn 
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loag bodj of mioe is the whole uniTerse 
constituted/' 

The wodd to the Baddha does not 
6x\9t outside hie.sessatione, end when 
we come to observe the trend of science 
that is whet eoieoce is coming to. 

AU the old ecientifio theories of per¬ 
manence of matter, finally airive at 
the Buddha word Anicca; all the 
pleasurable sensations of the Brahma 
worlds, of the heaven of the Christiana 
aie dissolved by the Bnddhist doctrine 
of Dukkhe; all the aninistio creations 
of soul and god are swallowed by the 
only true knowledge of Anatta.. 

The Buddha understood the universe 
in its true aapecti and be has enun¬ 
ciated for our guidance bis Dharma. 

Let us consider again some of the 
biological doctrines of heredity, or 
adaptation to environment 

People talk very glibly of heredity, 
character is transmitted from father to 
SOD or from ancestors they say, and yet 
when we look at it dispassionately its 
truth is not at all evident. Modern 
Bcientlsts expei'iment with animals and 
produce what they call anew breed, and 
they say that given the right parents 
they can produce a perfect product; and 
although they have produced new 
breede they have not yet produced a per¬ 
fect prodnet. Consider the fact of the 
Buddha himself, the world has been in 
existence for millions of years and yet 
has it produced another to e^ual him ? 
How can heredity explain Buddhahood, 
his ancestors were no doubt kings, sol¬ 
diers, stateemen, and philosophei‘8, 
and yet none of them reached the 
exalt^ eminence of the Buddha, take 
his eon Bahnla he should have become 
on tflieOretioal grounds a greater if not 
an-e<^nal of Buddha, but according to 
facts he was intellectually quite infeiior 
to him. 

So what does it mean ? it means 
that each of us Is not an inheritor of 


the traits of our parents or ancestors 
but of ourselves. We are inheritmg 
the qualities and tendencies of onr 
past selves. 

The theory of environmeut similarly 
is true only up to a oeitain point. There 
is a fish that lives in the deepest parts of 
the sea ; according to theory he should 
be blind and white, as are the auimais 
that live in the darkest recesses of the 
caves of Kentucky. But in reality 
what do you iiud 7 This fish not only 
has eyes, but actually manufactures 
bis own light to kill his prey. How do 
you explain by the theory of environ¬ 
ment or evolution V You cannot. There 
is only one explanation and the expla¬ 
nation is the Buddhist exploration of 
Tauba. Owing to desire tor existence 
do beings continue, owing to tanha do 
they overcome their environment. 

8o those two ideae of heredity sod 
environment do not explain life, but 
Karma and Tanba do. 

I cannot explain to you about these 
two to-day, but you must think outfer 
yourselves. 

Buddha say a the origin of beings is 
infinitely remote, in fact it is beyond 
our conception, the whole un 1761*06 is 
peopled and the causes of their exis¬ 
tence aie Karma and Tanba. 

This is a conception that science baa 
not yet arrived at ; but wbeu the 
European scientists begin to think 
about it they will see it at once ; but 
they cannot do so till their temple of 
science is completed and that>Yill take 
some time yet. 


BUDDHIST IDEALS. 


The difference betwe^fn tbo Maha- 
yana and the Hinayana Buddhism is 
that while in the former the goal .<tf 
the votary is Bodhisatwaehip. in the 
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latter it is M’&batehip. In the Maba> 
yaua, the follower of the Buddha aims 
at Bnddabood, io that he desires the 
Salvation of others aod not only him¬ 
self. The Southern Bnddhist has re¬ 
ceived a certain amount of discredit, he 
strives for the attainment of Nirvana 
for himself and does not trouble himself 
about the lai^gev idea of Bnddbabood. 
Selfish as may seem the aim of the 
Southern Buddhist,it is easily explained. 
The attainnieDt of the Buddhahood ie 
DO easy task and is not within the reach 
of every one. Buddhahood rei^oires a 
probation lasting through milliooe of 
kalpas or passiog away of world sys¬ 
tem and during all that time is one 
long striving and gradual elimination 
of all atttfchxnentB, and self-sacrifice. 

The task is so formidable, that only 
a few dare qualify for the high destiny 
and in the Southern Buddhism only 
one or two are mentioned os aiming at 
the destiny of Bodhtsatwa, kihg Birl- 
songabo of Ceylon being considered as 
a future Buddha. Bo while every 
Bonthern Buddhist aims at a final re¬ 
nunciation aod Ai’ahatship, a few only 
aims at Buddhahood. This seems to be 
natural, as Arahatship ie within the 
reach of every one who strivee, where- 
ae Buddhahood is not, selfish as may 
appear the aim of the Sontbsin Bud¬ 
dhist. 

For the true follower of the Buddha, 
tbei‘9 is only one perfect ideal, that of 
renunciation. This renunciation may 
be iudefinitely deferred, but the final 
goal is the giving up of everything 
tbatbiuds us to life aod ante ring the 
life of the recluse and attaining Ara- 
hatship or the perfect life 

To realiete this ideal, one baa to look 
at life from the Buddhist point of view. 
All life is Anicaa, DiiJcka,Aiiat6a. How 
ever pleasurable life may seem in this 
world, or in the highest heaven; there 
is always change and change means 
sorrow. There ie no eterualnese in any 
states of happiueab, and so long as 


thero is finality there iapsdn. The Bod- 
dhist ideal is one of painlessuees; and 
painlessuesa naturally presupposes an 
antecedent condition of pain. This 
ideal will not appeal tfi those who will 
not perceive pain, indulging In all states 
of pleasure. 

“If the Buddhist ideal ie one of re- 
mmeiatiou, it is a pooi ideal,“theSkeptic 
will say. “If every one renounces, the 
world will soon become depopulated, 
and all juateriaJ prosperity will cease*’ 

' The Buddha looks upon the world 
aait exists he knew that being what 
it is. it is impossible for all the world 
to accept the Buddhist ideal. But for 
those who can see leoeath the surface of 
life, there is only this eolation possible 
of life’s problem, 

To the Buddhist, the cycle of Births 
Is one of attaiDments, in each life we' 
give up a little, and train ourselves to 
give up more in the next aod we oon- 
tiaus till there is none to givs up. 

Many a luau in being charitable, 
kindly, unseJdsh, is woi'kiog his way 
to this final renunciation, though be 
may bo unaware of the tendency 
himself 

Avarice and covetousness are the 
bonds that bind us to life and genero¬ 
sity is not a virtue that springs up 
without a cause in ibis life, but is the 
workiug out of a previous charitable 
tendency. 

Though it is diihcult to strive for 
Buddhahood, an attempt can be made 
to imitaUi the qualitiAa of the Buddha. 

The fiiet of the ten noble qualities 
of a Bod hi sat is charity or d&oa p^a- 
inita, and the giviug is not confined to 
the giving up of ones t^eri^ed worMly 
possessioDB, butofUfe itself, InoneTIife 
the Bedhisatva came across a starving 
tigress; while his eompamone went in 
search of food for her, he gave up his 
body for her food thinklDg of bis final 
gwal. 
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The three principAt ingredieiite m 
Jife are deaire or coTetoosoe^: asger 
and delusion. Alt the eyil actione in 
this world can be traced to one or alJ 
of these. * 

Charity the first* quality of the 
Buddha, gets rid of all desire for 
worldly posEewiOQS. Charity is the 
easiest of all virtues, for one can 
be charitable, In being charitable there 
are three things to be considered the 
Data re of the gift, the receiver of the 
gift aod the state of mind dnriog and 
after the giving. The mind abonld be 
attuned to the occasion, and fnll benefit 
is derived only in thepleaanreable state 
of the mind that is associated with the 
giving, for a gift given with a bad 
motive or in a state of displeaenre is 
no gift at all. 

The second noble quality of the 
Bodhisat ie Si to or right conduct. The 
characteristic of right condnet is watch- 
fnllnesB. Evil is done, throngb thought, 
word and deed, and in being watchful 
all such evils are pot tkw^-. This 
constant restraint on the mind is 
the most difficult for the ordinary 
person, for the fullest watch over the 
mind is only poeaible for the Arahat; 
bnt each attempt makes the next step 
easier and every little striving for the 
purification of the mind is s^ded np 
and the summation is carried over to 
the next life aod makes the task easier. 

The third noble quality of the Bnddha 
is renunciation. The Buddhists shonld 
look upon the world as upon a prison 
honse, aod the longer we live in a 
prison the leas we like it. so all the 
worlds and heavens we should ]odk 
upon as a prison ; renonnmng the plea¬ 
sures of the world seem then as no 
giving np at all; rather it is like giving 
up something that is of no conse<qoencc. 
BennnciatioQ which seems ao dufficnli 
to the ordinary mind, is the easiest to 
the Bodhisat, for he sees in life nothing 
but the pain that ondeilies it. 


The fonrth quality of the Bodhisat 
is wisdom, and his wisdom he shows 
in inqairing into the root of good and 
bad aettona and finding ont the true 
cansee of all unhappiness, and the 
seeking of enlightenment. This Bud¬ 
dhist ideal is only attainable after much 
striviDg. 

The fifth ideal of the Bodhisat is 
constant an flinching endeavour to¬ 
wards enlightemnent, by putting away 
all bad thoughts aod actious, by not 
letting SQch bad thoughts and actions 
arise aod by continuing in none bnt 
good thoughts and good actions. 

The sixth ideal is forgiveness; just 
a$ the earth supports equally, the good 
and the wicked, ao the Bodhisat treats 
all with the same kindly temper the 
wicked aa well u the good; as the 
Chaddaota elephant allowed bis tusks 
to be sawn off from the roots, so the 
Bodhisat bears with forgivensss 
the gresktest tortures and blesses with 
kind words the executioner himself. 

The seventh attribute of t)ie Bod hi* 
aat is that of Truthfulness. In bis 
word he is “ constant as the Korthem 
Slar” and being devoid of anger, fear 
and ignorance he is free of all falsehood. 

The eighth q^ity of the Bodhisat 
is that of fixed determination. Like a 
mountain peak that is not swayed by 
the winds that blow from the four 
quarters is the will power of the Bodhi¬ 
sat in fd lowing out hi« alms towards 
enlightenment. 

The ninth ideal is that of infinite 
compassion towsirds the evil doer as 
well as the good mac, to lowliest crea¬ 
ture and the highest. Like the rain 
that falls on barren ground and the 
desert is the Buddha to all beings. 

Tbe tenth quality is that of eqaani- 
mity; in trouble or in happiness, in 
pleasure or in pain he shows tbe same 
well demeanour. The ocean 

the wind throws into waves, but 
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nolhiog rufiee the s&iutly teojpei’ of 
tha Bodhisat, Thesa are the ideals of 
the Buddhist, who would model bis 
Ufa on the Buddha. Charity, coxa- 
passion, wisdom are tha to^s that 
lead to Nirvana. 

Heavenly happiDesa, the milage of 
other religions does not appeal to the 
Bnddbist, is not the goal of the 
Buddhist. For what is called heavenly 
happmesB is really a state of pain in 
that it ia bonnd to pass away. A Bud¬ 
dhist can only speak of a “painlessness'’ 
a condition in which all pain is gra¬ 
dually given up, that is Huvdoa. 

The ten ideals of the Bodbisat are 
the highest in Buddhism, when they 
are carried to their extvoine limit; but 
as they are too muoh for the ordinary 
man to strive for, he oan follow them to 
the best of his ability, 

“ The worldly things that men set 
their hearts upon” in the Bnddbist 
philosophy are of no avail. But to 
those that consider them of the greatest 
moment, BuddhlDo still gives all liberty 
to exercise them to Che highost advan¬ 
tage. 

Aril, eoiencec, commerce, have 
flourished in the days when Buddhism 
flourished moat. Arahats and worldly 
persons lived side by side in the time 
of the Buddha. Many received en¬ 
lightenment at his hands, but to many 
more their time was not come, they 
bad not yet received the knowledge 
that discriminates; juet as now tbei'e 
are many who cannot see. 

To the Oenersl and the Boldier who 
could not enter the order, the Buddha 
Bwd “ continue as you are; do what is 
right and do not give up striving." To 
the modem world Buddha’s message 
is the same; so long as we consider 
OUT world the only world, so long shall 
we fail to see, but when knowledge 
comes, OUT world beoomsB a speck in 
the universe and ourselves a unit in 
the ever changing stream of rebirth. 


Ambition, power, sovereignity, are 
things that hinder and pass away; 
com passion, wisdom, renunoiation are 
lasting in their efects. 

4 

Though these'ten attributes of the 
Buddha, of DAna'giving), Sila (mora¬ 
lities), Nekkhamma (renunciation), 
Pauml (wisdom), Viriya t energy), 
Kshanti (patience), Satya (truth), 
Adbittftna (will power), Mettam (com- , 
passion), Uphekka (equanimity) are 
the ideals of every true Buddhist; the 
layman unless he adopts the life of the * 
cecluse fiuds it practically impossible 
to follow these ideals in their entirety. 
Therefore it has been taught that d^oa « 
or charity is theesaieit of the virtues 
to follow as it ]*squir«s no previous 
preparation. Once a beginning is made 
with charity the other qualities which 
are mental can lie gradually cultivated. 

For the ord i naiy 1 ny in en, the B uddha ^ 

has presented five alias, These are 
abetineoce from killing, theft, impurity 
falHhood and intoxicants. Theee five 
evil actions are further included in the 
ten demerits. 

From action spring three evils, 
and from word four 

Fjciu mind begets three, 

the ten wrongs thus arise , 

Blaying, theft, intemperanoe 
are the bodily three 

Untruth, malicious talk, harsh words 
gossip, from speech arise : 

OovetouBcess, plotting others harm, ! 

and wrong views are mental sins j 

Conduct requires not only the absti- | 

oence from these sins, but the cnJtiva- ' 
tion of the mind by meditation on love, 
charity, impermanence and death. 

Buddhism being a religion of attain¬ 
ment, it cannot be too much empha- I 

sized that each of these ten qualities ^ 

should be striven after as muoh as f 

.i. t. 
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Jtennnciation is the giTiDg ap of the 
worldly pleftsares and the adoption of 
tbe life of the reclose. This it the 
old mate ideal of every Buddhist, (o 
attain to Arattatehip and NihbAaa. 
All ettiviug leads to this cesaation from 
attachment and sorrow. Without the 
helping hand of a Buddha thi^ final 
ideal cannot be reaUeed. 

For the laytnen who liTae the life of 
the world, the Ideal is righteonsneea, 
and the path of righteonaneee ii the 
noble eightfold path of right views, 
right thought, right speech, right 
action, right means of livelihood, right 
endeavour, right analysis, right m^i* 
tation 

Of these eight, the first seven oan be 
practiced by the 'worldly’ man, in his 
dealings with his neighbcnrs. 

Kind thought, kind word, kind deed, 
striving to be noble, co&ceoiration and 
analysis oan be attempted in everyday 
life. Who will queetioo the tendency 
of such I life? 

To practice the eightfold path every 
moment of one's life is only the attri¬ 
bute of the perfect man, of the Arahat; 
hot the striving is in the bands of every 
one of us. These la short are the ideals 
of Bnddblsm. Com passion, Knowledge 
and Benunciation are the Watchwords 
of the Buddha. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF 
BUDDHISM 


A LBOTUBS DBLTTZBBIi AT THE 
HAHA-BOnai COnLSOE, COLOKEO 
BY BHIKKHU NAYANATILOKA 
("Island Hermitage” Dodandnwa, 
Ceyl^) 


Put^s e' oJtam bhikkhavteianhit^ ibikkiuuic* 
eva pafutapemi dukkhassa ca nisttdbAWi. 

In these few words spoken by the 
Bud^si himself is contained as in a 
onteheU, the entire puinteeeence cA 


Buddhism. Their meaning Is " One 
thing only, 0 monks, dol make known, 
DOW as b^ore : snffering and deliver* 
ance from snffering.” Here It is clearly 
to he seen without further argument, 
that the teaching of the Buddha has 
nothing to do with those any of many 
qneetiiHis which do not mal^ directly 
or indirectly for deliverance from 
suffering. The question of deliverance 
from suffering seems to the Buddhs of 
such great, of such commanding im¬ 
portance for the welfare of all beings 
that, in the last analysis, he considerB 
this problem the oaly one really worthy 
of aojQti<». To him all other queitiona 
are of merely secoadaiy importance,— 
indeed, very often, entirely useless and 
foolish, and so are relegated to the 
background. Compared with the pro¬ 
blem of suffering, all other problems, 
however weighty they may appear to 
be, in bis eyes lose all value, all 
signifieaoce. Especially objecsionable 
in hia view, were theories about a first 
begioniog, or about a transcendent sb- 
solute reality**theories ooncerning what 
Itee ontside the range of onr peraoaal 
ezperienoe, ouUida every pnsibiJity uf 
cooeoious knowledge; for such fran«- 
ctndenial tpecu laticnt onfy sn tangU 
still more in the net of delusion end 
hinder them from perceiving the actual 
state of affairs in this onr world. All 
such theories the Buddha calls a snare 
of views, a labyrinth of views, a puppet- 
show of views, a moil of views, a tangle 
of views. And ensnared in this tangle 
of views, he says, " the worldling, 
ignorant of the tnth, will not he freed 
from rebirth from decay and from 
death, frpm sorrow, lamentatioD, snffier* 
ing. grief and deepait. He will not be 
freed from anffering: thus say I." 

In another discourse of the Boddba, 
this same depiecatory attitude of his 
towards everything not needed for 
delivoraoce, comee out very clearly soil 
distinctly. The passage in questione 
rana;— 
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At one time the Blessed Ooe dwelt 
Dsej 6&7etthl in the Sirosapa Forest. 
And the Blessed One took some Sioi' 
sapa leaves in hie hand and spake to the 
monks, saying: “What think ye. 
monka,—which is more: these few 
Simsapa leaves that Ihold in my hand, 
or the other leaves up there in the 
Simsapa Forest “The leaves, Lord, 
which the Blessed One holds in his 
hand are few ; very much more are 
the leaves np there in the Simsapa 
Forest," 

“Even so also. 0 luonka, is that 
which I have undei^atood and have not 
made known, very much more than 
that which I have made known. And 
why, 0 monks, have I noi made it 
known ? Because, 0 monks, it brings 
no profit, does not foster holiness, does 
not lead to deiaohiuent fivom the world, 
to the destruction of all craving, to the 
end of all existence, to peace, onder- 
standing, enlightenment, and extinc¬ 
tion of suffering. Even fOr this reason 
have I not made it known unto you. 
And what, 0 monks, have I made 
known ? What ntffering t#,—that I 
have made known. fV/;af the eauee of 
suffering ii,—that I have made known. 
What ih4 end of euffering is,—that I 
have mode known. What the path w 
that leads to the end of suffering .— 
that I have made known.” For the 
Buddhist then there exists only this 
one final goal: the end of suffering, 
Bence the true Boddhist doctrine can 
only contain that which, either dimeily 
or indirectly, is necessary for attaining 
the end of suffering, i e. ^c explanation 
of the law of suffering, the explanation 
of the causa of suffering, the explana¬ 
tion of the end of suffering, and the 
espianatioQ of the mesJts necessary for 
its realisation. That is all that the 
Buddha wishes to teach to the world; 
and that is alt that is really necessary 
to this world sunk in suffering. Accor¬ 
dingly, any esoteric doctrine of the 
Buddha, for thie reaeon is quite im- 
possible. Nay, in view of thie fact, still 


to persist » so many Theoeopbists do, 
in epeaking of an esoteric doctrine in 
Buddhism, is aim pie absurdity. Has not 
the Buddha himself said : “What does 
the Brotherhood still require of me, 
Ananda ? I have made known the doc¬ 
trine, Asauda, making no dutincHon 
heUoeen exoteric and esoteric teaching. 
The TatbAgato, Acanda, has not kept 
back any of the trntb.“ And further ; 
“Whatsoever a Master.owes to his dis¬ 
ciples, impelled by love and sympathy, 
moved by compassion, -that have you 
received fiora me/' 

It was compassion aicne that caused 
the Buddha to make known his doc¬ 
trine to the world. That doctrine, 
therefore, can have no other aim. no 
other goal but to deliver beings from 
suffering. It is therefore a doctrine 
deetinod for all the world and knows 
nothing of mystery-roongering. “Three 
tbinge, 0 Brothers, shine before all the 
world: the sun, the moon, and the 
teaching of the TatbAgsto." In one 
reepect only can Buddhism be called 
esoteric,—>in this namely, that it re- 
maios hidden from the uoderetanding 
of many. As it is said : “I>eep. 0 Bro¬ 
thers, ie this doctrine, difficult to per¬ 
ceive. difficult to understand, peace- 
bestowing, not to be won by mere 
reasoning, subtle, to be understc^ only 
by the wise, The world, however, is 
given over to pleasure, is ensnared in 
pleasure, enchanted by pleasure. Verily 
those that aie given over to pleaeure, 
eneuared in pleaeure, enchanted by 
pleafeore, will only with difficulty be 
able to □ndei'etaod the law of caneation, 
the dependent nature of all exietence. 
Incomprehensible also will be to them 
the cessation of all existenCG, the free¬ 
ing of oneself from every form of be’ 
coming, the annihilation of craving, 
taming away, cessation and extinction.” 

1, H ere are the B ud dha’s own word s 
concerning the first truth of suffering, 
as we find them again and again re¬ 
peated in the scriptures : “Birth is enf- 
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ferixig, old age ie BofTericg, dieeaee » 
euffer)iig« death ie eo&riog ; paiDfol ia 
it to be joioad to that which w« do not 
like; painful ie separation trom that 
which we do like* In brief; all the fire 
Aspects of EiiiUnce * are anfferiog.’’ 
Thus the Buddhist doctrine teaches 
that all uUtMce, its fundatfuntal 
Mture rnaa/u tuferi/tff. By this* how- 
ever, the Buddha does not at alt mean 
to say that there are not also moineoti 
of ioy and happiness in this life; he 
only means t^t, in coneecjoeDce of the 
universal transiency* all existence bean 
within itself the germ of soffering. And 
this is a law, moreover, which every 
one* Booner later, whether he will or 
not, will find himself forced to recog¬ 
nize. For everything that hae become, 
that hae been born, is impecujanent 
and subject to, death and dieeolntioo. 
And joys that Mine day will paee away 
cannot rightly U called true happineea. 
True happinew ought to be eoiuethi^ 
permanent and lusting. There are in¬ 
deed joys in this world, but on accout v 
of their transitorinceu, theM joys will 
all turn into sorrow. That which briop 
joy to-day brings pain to-morrow. All 
thst is is neceaearily subject to 
death. That which exists to-day no 
longer exists to-morrow. Life is like 
some fragile earthen vessel which today 
ie whole and to-morrow liei scattered 
in pieces. As a ripe fruit at any mo¬ 
ment may fall from the tree whereon 
it bangs, even so is it with the life of 
man. 

‘In reality, theo, there is nothing 
that enjoys a permanent existence 'f 
There is oothing in us that eurvive 
death T —such and other similar ques¬ 
tions many a Christian will be sure to 
raise. Let us iee how the case atanda 
To this end we shall do well to enquire 
what that which man calls his own self, 
his own person, in reality is. That the 
material body is merely a designation 

* ue.. Body, leeling, pereeplSoo. tt^dcocin 
and ceB»ciou«Des». 


for a combination of manifold compo¬ 
nent parts and in reality conatitntes no 
wtity. no personality,—(his is clear to 
every one without further argument. 
Every one also knows that the body is 
changing from moment to moment^t^t 
old cells are continusDy breaking down 
and new ones arising; in brief; that 
the body is quite another body with 
every seven years of its existence; hence 
that the body which exists to-day is not 
the same that existed seven years ago. 
or that will be in existence seven years 
hence. Coniequently, the body of the 
new-born infant is not the body of the 
ecbool-boy; the body of the young man 
is not the body of the grey-haired old 
man. In strict troth, what we call the 
body is not any persisting something 
bub rather a continually changing pro¬ 
cess of arising and psasing away, con¬ 
sisting of a perpetual dying out and 
new arising of fresh cells. But bow 
stands it with that which we call the 
ueotal dying of man? Might not 
something be found there, persisting, 
unobanging, eternal ? Mightnotsome- 
thing be fwnd there existing eternany 
the same,—something outlasting even 
the dwth of the body ? To this we 
must give the positive reply of the 
Buddha that we know of notbi og among 
the phenomena of mental life that is 
unchangeable and lasting. For that 
which we call the mental in man is 
quite evidently a continually changing 
proceee of feelings, preceptioos, voli¬ 
tions, a ceaselma mutation of the con¬ 
tents of conaciousneas. At one moment 
a feeling of pleasure arises, then a feel¬ 
ing of pain; this luoment one phase of 
consciouaiiM, next luoment another. 
That which^we call a being, an indioi^ 
dual, up'ertOH, in itself as sneh, 
sesses no iniiependent abiding reality. 
Xft the abtoiute senu. ihere U no indivu 
dual, no person, but merely peipetually 
changing combmatuma of physical con¬ 
ditions, feelings, pieceptions, voUtiona, 
uiid phaees of consoioosness. Just as 
that which we designate by the name 
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of *'chsfiot” haB no sxistence apa>rt 
from asle, wheels, shdfis and so forth, 
or as the word ''house'’ is merely a 
convecieni designation foi stone, wood, 
lime, 11*00 and so oa, put togetbei* after 
a certain fashion so as to enoloee a 
portion of apace, and there ie no sepa* 
rate hcuse'entity in aKisCeoce ;-~in 
exactly the same way that which we 
call a being or an indwidual or a person 
or by the oaine 'T' u nothing but a 
changing conhinaiwi of physical (nid 
ptyehieal pJi4noi}i4na, and has no real 
exiatence in itself. 

Indmdoa), person, man, I, and so 
forth.—these are merely terms found 
useful in current speech (voharu-vace* 
Dam), which however, taken literally 
and exactly, have no counterpart Id 
veritable i*eality. For neither do the 
hyeical and mental phenomena of 
eiog constitute a reality, an absolute 
Identity, nor yet does there exist out* 
side these phenomena an 1-eotity who 
ie the poeieesor or owner of the same. 
Hence, when in the Buddhist texts, is 
ie frequently the case, mention is made 
of a person, or even of the rebirth of a 
person, this is so simply for the sake of 
easier mutuel understanding. The 
absol» te truth (paravMHha'aaccan), 
however, ie this—that the so-called 
being ie nothing else but a perpetually 
changixrg process. In the absolute 
sense it is therefore incorrect to speak 
of the suffering of a person. For it is 
not a person, bnt a peycho-phyeical 
procest, that is subject to suffering. In 
the absolute sense, there ai*e only 
nnmberless processes, countless waves 
of bung in ^is vast, ever-surging eea 
of forms, feelings, perceptions, volitions 
and etatee of conscioiienesa: Within 
these phenomena, however, there 
exists nothing (hat is p^ieie/it even 
fiir (he apace of (too comecuHve momnta 
These phaiomena have merely a mo* 
mentary duration. In actuality they 
die every moment and every moment 
new phenomena are bom ■. a perpetual 


dying and coming to birth, a ceaseless 
heaving of waves up and down, All 
finds itself in a state of perpetual Aow. 
Paaita rhe, "all things flow" says there¬ 
fore the Greek philosopher Heracleitus. 
The old forms fall to pieces and new 
ones born. One feeling disappears 
and another appears in its room. One 
state of conscionenese exists this mo* 
inent, another the following moment. 
Everything is found la a state of per* 
petual change of bodily and mental 
phenomena. In this wise, moment fol¬ 
lows upon moment, day upon day, 
year upon year, life upon life. And so 
this ceaselessly changing pi'ocess goes 
on for thoueands, yea, Mcfai of years. 
An eternally surging sea of feelings, 
perceptions, volitions and states of 
consciouaneie;—this ii existence, this 
ie Sameftro, the world of arising and 
poeeing away, of gtxiwisg and decaying 
of sorrow, misery, lamentation and 
despair. And of this S&me&i*o, thus 
laith the Buddha; "What thick ye, 0 
monks, which is more;-—the flood of 
team that weeping and lamenting ye 
have ihed upon this long journey of 
rebirthe or the waters of the four great 
oceans V Long time, 0 monks, have ye 
suffered the death of father, mother, 
daughter, brothers and aisters. Long 
time have ye undergone the loes of your 
goods ; long time have ye been afflicted 
with sickness.” Whoever cannot per¬ 
ceive that existence is suffering ought 
to betake himself to some quiet spot 
and there picture to himself that he is 
in a position to hear, in their totality, 
all the sounds that rise fi’om the whole 
earth. He will hear naught olae save 
one huge frightful medley of cries of 
grief and lamentation. A wild tumult 
of heart-rending cries of misery and 
despair will crowd his ear. With the 
mind’s eye he will look into hospitals, 
mad-houses, slanghter-bouses ; he will 
see all the heart-rendiog misery in 
drunkards' families, the wretchedness 
and want of the poor of Latge cities ; 
hero a young mother sobbing and 
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w&epiDg over the grave of her darling; 
there one who tears hie hair in ^e 
frenzy of hia grief; there one in despair 
who with fix^ staring eyes cnrsee hie 
evil fate; there onr poor brothers of 
the animal world moaning and whim¬ 
pering under the murdezons hand of 
the viviaector. Thns will the wide 
earth seem to him to be fnll to over- 
dowing with streams of blood and tears. 
Who &eti will venture longer to main¬ 
tain that exietenu means bappinees ? 

One who with the mind's eye tbns 
steadily gazes on life can have no cra¬ 
ving more (or personal enjoy men ta. 
Even, prayer and hope for a better per¬ 
sonal l^yond will seem to him some¬ 
thing to be held in contempt. He will 
turn away from all seldsh desires, will 
crave neither for earthly nor for 
heavenly existence. 

Here many an one will be inclined to 
raise the objection that inasmuch as 
Buddhism calls man’s attention to these 
unavoidable features of life, it teods 
to make of them melancholiacs and 
pessimists. And certainly, snch an one 
would be right, and all those who de¬ 
signate Buddhism a pessimistic doc¬ 
trine would be right, had the Buddha 
done nothing more than called man's 
attention merely to the fact ot suffer- 
lag. Nay, it would have been an utterly 
reprehensible teaching which had held 
before man's eye’s lul the time only 
suffering, without announcing how man 
might he (reed from it. But such is 
not the ease here, lor the Buddha has 
taught not only the fact of suffering 
bat also the cause of suffering, as well 
as its overcoming and the way that 
leads to its overcoming. In view of this 
fact, one is fully entitled to call Bud- 
dhim the boldiet system of optimim 
that has ever been preached in the 
world. Buddhism ia verily a doctrine 
that assures hope and comfort even to 
the most unfortunate. It is a teacfaing 
that offers, even to the most wretched 
of criminals, prospects of hnlifiMa and 


deltverance. Eternal pangs of 
wAteA (Acre it never any chasice of rr- 
lease, that the Bible threatens sinners 
with. For the criminal, our poor un¬ 
fortunate fe]low-man,mercilesa«7eAorAo 
kfsoiM no oempattion, no love. How 
can a devotee of the Bible any longer 
charge the Buddha with ioculoatiog 
peesimiam? The Buddha explains not 
the fact o( Buffering only, but he also 
teaohiw how every mau may eventually 
find total release from suffering. To 
understand this, it is first of all need¬ 
ful to consider ibe second holy truth 
made known by the Buddha, vphich 
treats of the cauM of suffenog. 

2. What DOW can this cause of suf¬ 
fering be? Or, seeing that existence 
and suffering are identical,—what can 
be the cause of existence ? Let us just 
try to think the ms tier over for our¬ 
selves. If the Buddha has taught the 
truth, then that which we have really 
found out ourselves must agree with 
the Buddha’s teaching. Presumiag 
then, that we have recognised the first 
truth and are really cooviaoed of the 
same, and conviuoM that that which 
we call an Individ ttal, a person, in 
reality is nothing but a prooess of 
physical and mental phenomena,—s 
procses that has been going on since 
Utne immemorial before the hour of 
the preeent birth, and which, after the 
death of the so-called individnal, will 
still ooQtinue to go on through inoon- 
ceivable stretches of time.—The ques¬ 
tion therefore arisec: What is the 
cause which ever and- again results in 
the continuation of this process after 
death ? What is the cause that impels 
to ever new life ? 

To enquire after a first caiuei.e., 
after a primordial beginning in the 
absolute sense of the word — wonld be 
an utterly useless proceeding. Inu* 
moch as all that exists of necessfVy 
must have a cause—i.e., every exi sting 
state presappose a previous state |H;e- 
cedlng it in time from which it has 
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derelop^d—the mere belief is tbe poe- 
ability of a pni cause, a cooditics 
preceded by no other, is a contradiction 
is itself. One would then be denyisg 
tlie law of causality which is preclaely 
that which impels one to enquire into 
causes. By such a proceeding one would 
first be admitting that all ^logs must 
bare a cause, only to reject this con¬ 
tention immediately after, because it 
suited oneself so to do:—a oonrse of 
behaviour at once couiradiotory and 
and dishonest. What Bnddhiem 
teachee, and what we also here have to 
seek for, is nof an dbsoluU fir it oauss 
but only the immediate cause orreaaon 
of this present, individual existence, of 
all this suSeriug and misery now exis¬ 
ting in the world. First of all, let us 
redact and consider whether we cannot 
.find a direct cause in this very life for 
the manifold woss of the world. Why, 
lor example, does a man feel griev^ 
at the loss of his possessions V Evi¬ 
dently only because he is dominated 
by craving for such things. Why does 
one feel wounded when one is slandered 
and abused? Evidently because one 
craves to be honoured and eeteemed by 
one’s fellow*men. Why does one feel 
cast down and sad when all one's plans 
go wrong ? Evidently because one is 
attached to such thiuge, because one is 
possessed of craving for riches, power, 
honour and fame, in short: all mental 
suffering whatsoever, all mental tor¬ 
ment of whatever nature, grief, boitow 
or despair spring directly from selfish 
desire and crazing, (tanha) Ho one 
can deny this. Each can make a trial 
for himself and see whether the entire 
sufi] of mental eufieriug. he undergoes 
cannot be traced back to selfish cravings 
This, however, is what the Buddha 
declares in the secc^id truth cocceitiiDg 
Bufleriug. The third truth, accoi'dingly, 
teaches that by the ceasiDg of all sel- 
d^eiaving in man, all bis suffering 
uiso comes to an end. But that is by 
no means all. There are oartaiujy 
many bodily Bufferings which quite 


evidently ate not all caused 

selfish cravings. One is 'dieted 
with diseases of which one bee by uo 
means incurred the -penalty Uvrou^ 
one's own craving. 

Here it is necessary, for the sake of 
a fuller com'prehansion, to speak of a 
doctrine of Buddhism which up'till'tbe 
present day has been mistakenly inter¬ 
preted by tike great majority of obciden* 
tal expositors of Buddhism and ogives 
rise to a whole host of misunderstan- 
dings^theso-called doctrine of rebirth. 
Many indeed have thought to be able 
to accuse Buddhism of eelf-ooiHia- 
diotioD, maemuoh as on the one hand 
it denies the existence of i soul-subetra- 
tum and on the other hand teadhee a 
transmigration of the eonl. Hothing 
could be more mistaken than ihie. iTor 
Buddkkm tcaoha no frantmigration at 
all. The Buddhist doctrine of rebirth— 
which is really no other than 'tile law 
of causality extended to the physical 
domain—has nothing whatever to do 
with the Brahmin dMtrine of M-incar- 
nation. There exists a fundamental 
distinction between these two doctrines 
—the Brahminioal'doctrine of trans- 
migiwtion and the Buddhist doctrine of 
moral ntribution without Ircnenvigfa* 
iion. Accoi’ding to Brahmlnioal teach¬ 
ing there exists a soul independent of 
the body, which, after death, leaves ite 
physical wrapping and paaaee over into 
a new body, exactly ae one 
throw off an old garment and put<s a 
new one. Quite otherwise, however, is 
it in the Buddhist doctrine of re-buth. 
Buddhism does not reoogniae in this 
world any existeoee apart from matter 
as being possible, itil psy^voabphMo- 
mena ate conditioned by the she'physi¬ 
cal organs of sense and without these 
cannot exist. MM without matUr i$ 
an impoisibiUiy. Fsyahical states, 
even as all physieal states, ftre subject 
to constant change. That wintir we 
dedominate by tile terma/p^nM. hidn, 
anmalj*Buddha, so *-tii 
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({^rU 4 at^a-TaB 6 iia) nothing 
hJii coatinoaliy changing combizifttiooa 
of physical and psychic s(atoa. There 
ifl nothing of a permanent natore 
therein. Bat vhere there exists no 
r«al» nnchaogiug entity, one cannot 
speak oi the transmigration of sacb a 
thing. Indeed, the belief in a pernsting 
son), in a permanent 1/ according to 
Boddbism, is the root of all-delnsion 
and suffering and springs from seldsb 
craTiog. The belief in an Ego ^ity 
is noting else but an expression of 
uan'$ inveterate effotiem. As already 
men tinned t this lav of rebirth tangbt 
by the Bnddha is, in the last analysis, 
nn more than another name for the 
la^ of oansality as it operates in the 
sychioal domain. The Europe who 
aa outgrown all chnrch«be]iefs and 
attained to mental manhood ii unable 
any longer to believe in the ioterven* 
tion of any supematnral power. In bis 
belief, the entire play of world-evenU 
prece<^i according to immutabU iawe. 
To th^e laws he rec^nises no exce|^ 
tion. Jnit as everything in the pbyei' 
cal world happens in accordance with 
law, as every arising of any physical 
condition permits of being tra^ back 
tp some preceding conoition aa its 
canse, in the same way precisely, this 
law must have univerMl application 
also in the domain of the psychical. If 
eyary,kind of pApiicai state is preceded 
by another as its cause, so also 
must the peychio life in a being be 
traced back to a payobic cause anterior 
to his birth. 

Is it merely by ebance that twins so 
frequently poeseee entirely different 
char^itera? Surely not! For aJb«t 
they are bom nnder exactly the same 
conditions, live and move in predsdy 
thp same environment, they often dis< 

S Uy, even in earliest childhood, nay, 
irectiy after birth, complete diverge* 
dee of character and teodendes. 
Whence this divergency ? Whence 
thiftitptal ^ character? It 


is an absofnte postulate of all our 
tbinkiog that this difference in charac¬ 
ter cannot depend cpon mere chance 
bat demands a pre-natal canse. As 
however with the appearance of an 
effect, its cause necesatrily ceases to 
exist, therefore it is impossible that the 
parents are the canse of this sped Ac 
character and psychic life of the child, 
for in that case both parents them* 
salves must cease to exist at the 
moment of conception. Doubtlessly, 
the mental oondicioo of the parents at 
the moment of conception has a coo* 
siderable induence upon the obaractev 
of the embryo-being that has come in¬ 
to existence. Doubtlessly, the thought 
of the mother has a profound effect 
upon the character of the child, she 
bears in her womb. The indivisible 
unity of tbs psyobio individuality of 
the ohitd, however, can In no wise be 
begotten of the parents. One must 
here never coufou^ the actual cause— 
i.e., the preceding state—with the in- 
fiuencee that later one enter from 
without. If it really were the caae that 
the new individual, aa an inscperable 
whole U begotten from his parents, 
twins could never, by any pcesibility, 
exhibit totally differing characters, 
totally opposite tendencies. In such a 
case children would be bound always, 
with positively no exception, topoesees 
the same characters as their parents. 

Moreover, what of the arising of the 
first living iMing upon this earth ? At 
that epoch there were certainly no 
parents! And yet a conscious being 
bad come to existence. The eminent 
Oernian physiological chemist Hansel 
tries to prove that, even to day. certain 
living bmngi are born without the 
instramentality of parents, as for ex¬ 
ample in the case of thread-worms in 
eggs, tiny eels In vinegar and so forth. 
But if it is not the parents that beget 
the new individual character smd 
psychic life of the child, what else then 
can be the canse of it. Certainly not 
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matter, For ne?ec ucdor a&y con- 
ooivable circnmttaQcea conld tha famaJe 
ovnm oc tha mala aparm prodnca 

cooedoua Hte. 

According to Buddhiat views, three 
tbiogs, as a role, are neoesaary for con¬ 
ception, i.e,, for the birth of a child:— 
the female ovam, the male sperm, and 
the mental redes of some just dying 
individnal The father and mother 
merely provide the physical mattrial 
necessary for the arising of a new 
p»ycho«{:^ysical individual. The realty 
characteristic feature about such a 
being, the tendencies and propensities 
already lying latent in the foetus, 
cannot have as their antecedent cod- 
ditioni merely the female ovum and 
the male sperm. At the moment of 
dying, so the Abbidbamma teaches, 
there generally appears before the 
mind of the <{yiog individual, eome- 
what ae in a mirror, a picture of hii 
whole past; as in a mirror he beholds 
all the decisive good and evil deeds 
that he has done. This condition of 
consciousness of the dying man, how¬ 
ever, held together by the convulsive 
okaviny io life (tanha), may possibly 
produce vibritions in the ether, which 
so act npon the female ovom and male 
sperm as to cause a new conscious 
being to come into existence. Thus 
the tendencies latent in this new living 
being would be the effect of the ether- 
vibrations sent out by the dying indivi* 
dual at the moment of death. Just as 
the atmospheric vibrations produced in 
speaking, the so-called sound-waves, 
upon coming into contact with the 
auditory nerve of another person, give 
rise to the sensation of sc and in the 
selfsame way, the mental condition of 
a dying iodividnal held together by the 
craving for life, might call forth etheric 
vibrations which in analogous—how¬ 
ever more complicated—fashion may 
cause the formation of a new conscious 
individual out of the material furnished 
by the parents, w that from the mo¬ 


ment of conception the total tendencies 
and conoioussess of this embryonic 
being already are present. However, 
no paeslng over of consciousness or 
chai^ter or eoul has taken place, but 
simply a transference of tntrgy. This 
whole process may best be^mpared 
with a wave in a pond. In such a wave 
not the least quantity of water ie pro¬ 
pelled over the surface of the pond, 
The wave itself in reality ia nothing 
more than the summation of inonmer* 
able elevations and depreesione of 
masees of water. But one heaving and 
depression produces ever new heaviogs 
and depressions. In exactly the same 
way, no paseiog over of consciousness 
or character takes place at rebiitb but 
merely a transmission of force. Xn the 
phenomenon of hypnotism also, no 
mental image paeses over from the 
bypnotiser to the person hypnotised, 
but the ether-vibrations produced by 
the former’s intense effort of will, 
acting npoD Che brain-matter of the 
latter, call up other eimilar mental 
images as be himself had at that time. 
In the eame way, the impelling force 
in this paocees of rebirth ia the 
that convulsively cleaves to life, affirmi 
the ^reonality,—in other words, selfish 
oraving, which we have already recog¬ 
nized to be the cause of alt mental 
suffering. Hence, one might say that 
the present life-process is the objeoti* 
vation of the corresponding pre-natal, 
life-afdrming will, and character. In 
like fashion again, in the present life- 
affirming wiJ 1 and cb aracter ie the cause 
of the liie-proceaa that continues after 
death. Regarded from this point of 
view, selfish desire is not only the im¬ 
mediate cause of aJl mental suffering 
but also the procreative principle of all 
life, and therefore the pre-condition to 
all bodily and mental suffering what¬ 
ever. In such a causal sequence, active 
from time inconceivable, there is 
nothing that persists for the space even 
two consecutive moments. And 
just ae there is no abiding element m 
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this process that persists from one io> 
dividual life to another, so also there is 
nothing that persists from one moment 
of conscionsneee to the next. The 
psyohO'physioal combination of this 
moment is not the same as the peycho> 
physical oombination of the encce^ing 
moment. Notbin^f transmigrates from 
one life to the next, nothing from this 
moment to the moment that succeeds 
it. All finds itself in a state of conti* 
nu&l mutation, of perpetoal arising and 
passing away. Thus follows moment 
after moment, day after day, year after 
year, life after life. Jnst as the eo* 
called wave that apparently hastens 
over the surface of the pc^, is in 
reality nothing else but a continoons 
rising and falling of quite new masaee 
of water called forth each time by the 
transmission of energy, even eo aleo. 
closely considered, there is no pertDa> 
nent Ego>eatity that passes throogh 
tbs ocean of Bamsaro, but merely a 
process of physical and psychical pbe* 
nomena taltee place which is maintain¬ 
ed in activityby the will to live (tasba\ 
that manifests itself as craving, hatred 
and dcluikrn. A single span of life in 
this process, may be compared to one 
rising and laUiog of the water. Bat 
all self-affirming oraving. all self- 
affirming will, perforce is rooted in 
ignorance (avijj^,—that is, in the non- 
peroeptioo of ^s wretchedness, transi- 
torinesB and phenomeoaJity of all 
existence. Hence one may aleo say 
that ignorance it the root of aU Ufe a$td 
euffering. To this truth, the Bnddha 
gives expression in the following words: 
“Through not onderstandiag. throogh 
not knowing foot things, 0 mon^ 
have you, as well as I, this long tamo 
wandered on, hastened oo, throogh 
births repeated. But what are these 
four things 9 They are the not-nnder- 
standing, the not-percelving of the 
holy truth of suffering, the l^y troth 
of the arising of soffering, the holy 
truth of the end of suffering, and the 
holy truth of the path that leads to the 


end of suffering. Throogh this have 
yon, as well as I, 0 monks, this long 
time wandered on, hastened on from 
birth to birth.” How selfish craving 
may also be the immediate cause of a 
mesa of onspeakable pain and misery, 
the Bnddha himself points out in the 
following words:— 

“Driven by craving, 0 monka, in¬ 
cited by craving, moved by craving 
even oot of pure oraving kings contend 
with kixkgi, princes with prince, 
prieete with prieeti, citieeni with citi- 
tens; the mother quarrels with her 
son. the son with bis mother, the 
father with the ion, the son with the 
father, brother with brother, brother 
with sister, sister with brother, friend 
with friend. Thus given to contention, 
quarreling, fighting, they fall upon 
each other with sticks, stones and 
swords. And so they hasten towards 
death or deathly hurt. But this. 0 
monks, is the visible seqnence of suffer¬ 
ing. brought about by craving, main¬ 
tained by craving, abeolntely dependent 
upon craving. And again, 0 monks, 
driven by craving, incited by craving, 
moved by ciaving, even oot of pure 
craving naen break agreements, steal, 
betray, lead astray married women. 
Then the mien cause inch an one to 
be seised and subjected to many kinds 
of punishment sneh as to be beaten 
with whips, sticks or rods, to be 
maimed oi handa or of feet, or of both 
handa and feet, to be tom in pieces by 
dogs, impaled alive, or beheaded. And 
so they hasten towards death or 
deathly bnrt. Bat this, 0 monks, is 
the wretchedness of craving, is the 
visible seqnence of soffering, arisen 
throogh craving, brought about through 
craving, maintained by craving, ab^- 
Intely dependent npon craving. And 
again, O monks, driven by craving, 
incited by craving, nroved by craving, 
even out of pure craving they walk in 
deeds the way of evil, in words the 
way of evil, in thoughts the-way of 
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evil. Aad npos ihe wy q{ eril in 
thoughba, words and da^s, they come 
at the ^SBolQtioQ of tbc body, after 
death, downwards, apos an evil journey, 
to loss and misery. *' There will come, 
a time, 0 moohs, when the great 
wocld*oceen will dry op, vaoish and 
be no more. There will come a time 
when the mighty earth will be devoured 
by fire, perish and be no more. But 
verily 0 monks, there is no end to the 
suffering of beings buried in blindness, 
who, seized of craving, are ever and 
again brought to renewed birth, and 
so hasten on through the end less round 
of re-hirth/' 

Put briefly, the second holy truth 
teitcbes that all suffering has its root 
in sal&sb craving and iguorancs. It 
a)ao explains the appaient isjustioe of 
feature, inasmuch ae it toaobee that 
nothing can happen without a du$ 
oa\m, and that not only all latent ten* 
deacies present In a child but also our 
entire destiny, aU the weal and woe we 
endurer results from speoiflc causss 
which , are (0 be sought, some in this 
present life, some in a previous life. 
ThQ|» the second (ruth teaches us that 
the future life springs of no other seed 
save that wbiob we ourselves have 
sown, ImU in this or in some former 
life. 

. 8. The third holy truth points out 
that through the cessation of all selfish 
Graving and all ignorance, of necessity 
all Bu&ring comes to an end. to ex* 
Unction. For if the seed is destroyed, 
it can never more sprout again, If the 
lif^afBrming will that clutches con* 
vnlaively at life is destroyed, then after 
de^fch there can never again take place 
a shooting up, a continuation of 
this process of existence, a so-called 
rehi^. Where, howler, there is no 
biilh, there can be no death; where 
there Is no arising, there can be no 
piMemg away; where no life, no 

■iffppp g. 


Inasmuch, boweyer« m the 
ceasing of all selfish craving, all its 
concurrent phenomena, such as conceit, 
seli'seekiug, greed, hite, anger and 
cruelty also come to an end, this free¬ 
dom from selfish ci^aving just signifies 
the highest degree of selflessness, 
wisdom and holiness. Even as is said 
in the scriptures: “The Holy One 
whose peace can no more be disturbed 
by anything whatsoever in tbe world, 
the pure, tbe sorrowless, the freed from 
craving he has swum across the sea of 
biiths and deaths." "Just as a rook, 
one solid mass, cannot be shaken by 
the storm, so is such an ong not to be 
moved either by forms, sooz^s, odours, 
tastes or contsots of any kind whatso* 
aver. Established is his mindi deli 
verance attained.” 

If one is thus freed entirely from 
this selfish craving, there is for him 
after death no more arising, growing 
old and dying, no more suffering, 
neither physical nor msQtgb And even 
in this present life, care, sorfow, grief 
and despiur have already become im¬ 
possible, for all rrunlal tuffcringi are 
nothing but tfu immdiats tfftoki o/ 
selfish craving and attachment to tbe 
world. Therefore also dpea the Bud¬ 
dha say: “ Prom craving springe 

sorrow, from craving springs fear. He 
that is free from craving, 'is free from 
sorrow and fear.” 

The fact that after death of. the so- 
called saint this specific paycho-phyaicgl 
process no longer continues—this fact 
is by many erroneously identified with 
the annihilation of a real being, and it 
is therefore maintaioed that the goal 
of Buddbism is simply annihilation. 
Against such a misleading statement 
one znnst enter an emphatic pretest. 
As we have seen after death no passage 
of a so-called individual over into a qew 
mother's womb takes place. T^ body 
ofi the 8<^calJed new ipdlmdn^ iiQ 
nowise depends upoA tha fptmen bcidy^ 
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Qow 6o*oall«d individual T9 pradQoed 
in sole dependence opon She life^engeo- 
dering will of the dyi^ individool of 
which it is the ohjectification. If the 
failure to generate a new individual is 
acoihilitioD, 'then for material isto, 
sexual coMinenoe must mean an aom> 
hilation of a living being, seeing (hat 
in consequence of sexual coniinenoe 
one Itfings no new living being into 4 m 
world i How is it pooeible to speak of 
annihilation where nothing at all exiete 
to be oDDibilated? The soiled in* 
dividaal freed from oelhih cravmg* in 
conseqnenoe of his regulated manner 
of life, lives at leaat u leng oe, if not 
longer than he who is foil of eelfieh 
cravingA! Arid is not eelfleesneee really 
far better than self-eeeking, the root of 
all'the tamenUtion and misery lo the 
world ? ^Egooeetric will is the manifest 
cause of contention, discord, strife war 
and fighting, of robbery, morder and 
bloodshed, of Intolerance, cmelty and 
fonitioiim, of drunkenness and crime, 
of homicide, theft, adultery, lying and 
deceit, of sorrow, lamentation, grief 
and deepair. The final goal of Bad' 
dhism is therefore logically the abolition 
of oiroelfish craving and illusion, and 
at the same time, neceseohly, the end 
of all misery. Here I feel the necessity 
of ones more expressly emphasising 
Chat without a clear perception d the 
phenomenaUif/ (onatU) of oil existenoe, 
a genuine understanding of the Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine of rtinrth and of the 
dodtrine if ihs $xHnction of tugering 
^nihhtmam) is quits Impossible. Wboso 
bos Dot perceived the phenomenolity 
of existence will be liable to hold that 
the Buddha teaches as ultimate goal 
the annihilation of a personality or a 
self. And such a goal, it goes without 
saying, must seem to him gloomy and 
terrible. For cne, however, who has 
really penetrated to a vision, of the 
phenomenality and misery of existence, 
lhate con only be one goal: release 
irom esiatence, release from sobering. 


" Anieca vata sonkhara 
uppodo-vaya-dbammino: 
uppajjitva nirajjhonti, 
tesam vopaaamo snkho." 

“ Transient, alas 1 are all compound 
things, 

To rise, to fs]l,—this is their nature's 
law; 

Having aviseo, swift they change and 

Their fin^ ceoaing-^UKly this is 
bliss/' 

(Digbo-Nikayo, MabaparlDibbana<* 

Suttsm) 

4 The fourth truth, i.e., that of the 
Boly Eightfold ^ath, acquaints us 
with (hs means necessary to the over- 
coming of selfish craving and there¬ 
with. to the attuning of the endi of 
sofieriog. Thus it l«^s to the pone* 
trating comprehension of suffering, to 
the overcoming of the cause of suffer¬ 
ing and to the reoltsation of the end* of 
sofferiog. The eight components of 
the path ore : Right VndtTMtand^, 
Right Uind^dMU, Right Spssefi, Right 
Action, Right Livolihcod, Right Sn- 
doavour, Right RceollocUdrutt, Bight 
ConeontmiiOT^ 

Whosoever in the world Ures 
righteonsly and virtuously, he walks 
opon this Eightfold Path of virtts 
clearly understood by the Buddha olid 
ont of compoMion pointed out to the 
world. And one who has perceived 
the world with all iU charms, to be at 
bottom nothing but wretebednees, one 
to whom all existence, even though it 
be the existence in the heavenworids 
seems empty and worthless such on 
one is ready, even in this life, by the 
getting rid of desire and delauos, to 
moke an end of all suffering. The 
Bnddha says: Even os I have mode 
known the teaching, so live, and, in no 
long time, even in this present life, for 
yourselves ye shall attain, know and 
realize the perfection of boiipws;'* 
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And: “ If ye follow thie way, ye shelJ 
find the end of suffering/’ Yes* 
whether a man calls himself a End- 
dhiet or not, whosoever in any place 
whatever, at any time, in nny station 
in life* be it as monk or as layman* 
follows the path of virtue, he verily 
follows this eightfold path of ^lioess; 
and each an one, by his own insight, 
by his own strenuous effort, sven in 
this present life may reao^ the higheet 
goal of peace and holiness. There is 
only (me path c/ Minese, one path that 
leads to peace, and it is even the holy 
eightfold path that consists of right 
undarstaoding* right mindedoess, right 
speech, right action, right livelihood* 
right endeavour, right attentiveness 
and right concentration. This eight' 
fold path is a pafA of intoard ielf* 
tul^e, of inward holiness. By merely 
external worship, by mere ceremonies 
and selfish prayers one can never make 
any progress in true morality and iO' 
sight. Hsqcs the Buddha says: "Be 
your oxon Ught, he your own r^ge, 
ieeknotafiir any otKor refuged Lei 
the Truth be your light, the truth your 
refuse sssft not any other refuge f" 
To be of real effect, to ensore an abso¬ 
lute moral progress, all our efforts, of 
neoessity, must be based upon our own 
uaderetanding and insight. All real 
progreei in inward bolinees prasuppoees 
right understanding : for without right 
understand iog there is no right mind* 
edness; without right mindedness 
there ie ao right speech and action; 
without right speech and action there 
is no right livelihood; witbont right 
livelihood there is no right endeavour; 
without right radeavour there is no 
right attentiveness; witbont right 
attentiveness there ieno right concen* 
trittios; without right concentration 
there ie no attainment of perfection 
and unshakable peace. Bight under¬ 
standing must penetrate our .entire 
being so that finally all our thoughts, 
words and deeds are permeated by the 
higher wisdom and insight. Hence is. 


it 5ud : " Step by step, day by day, 
one may purify one’s heart from defile¬ 
ments by insight, even as the silver¬ 
smith purifies bis silver.” 

Belief in the moral efieaoy of rnerdy 
external proicticee as found more parti¬ 
cularly in religions ceremonies, penan¬ 
ces* and aacetie practices generally, 
constitute apow^rjuX hindrance on ike 
path of enlighieimoni and purity. 
Whoso seeks to find refuge in merely 
external practices has hot yet set his 
feet firmly on the path* for all real 
moral progress depends upon our in¬ 
ward state of mind and heart. Such 
an one will appear like a trembling 
reed that is shaken to and fro by the 
wind. This attachment to merely ex¬ 
ternal practicH is, moreovsr, the cauu 
of mwh u7iepeaJcabh mieery and wret¬ 
chedness in tbs world. It leads to 
mental ituHifioatioo, to fanaticism and 
intoleranoei to self-exaltation and con¬ 
tempt for others, to contention, discord, 
war and strife and bloodshed, as the 
history of the Middle Ages quite suffi¬ 
ciently testifies. This belief in mere 
externals dulls and deadens one’s own 
powers of thought, stifies every higher 
emotion in man. It mekes him a 
mental slave and favours the growth 
of all kinds of hypocrisy. The £uddha 
himself has clearly and uneqaivocally 
expressed himself on this point thus: 

“ Neither the study of the holy books, 
nor sacrifices to gods, nor faats, nor 
sleeping on the gronnd, nor difficult 
and strenuous vigils, nor the repetition 
of prayers can bring purifioatioc to the 
man enmeshed in delusion. 

" Neither gifts to the priests, nor 
self-castigation* nor the performance 
of rites and ceremonies can work puri¬ 
fication to him who is filled with 
craving, 

"It is not through the partaking of 
flesh-meat that a man becomes unclean. 
But through drunkenness* obstinacy, 
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bigotry, deceit, euvy, self'exaltation, 
disparogmont of otbem, supercilioutt' 
ness evil intentions—through these 

is a man made uaclean. 

% 

" To give oneself to sensual ways, 
low, common, nnholy, unwholesaiue; 
and also to subject oneself to sdf* 
mortification, painful, unholy, nn whole¬ 
some : these two extiemes the Perfect' 
One has rejected and found out that 
Middle Path which makes one both to 
see and to know, leads to peace, pe)ie- 
tratioo enlightenment and liberation. 
It is that Holy Eightfold Path leading 
to the end of sufiering which coneists 
of right understanding, right minded- 
DOSS, right speech, right action, right 
liveliho^, right endeavour, right re¬ 
collected ness and right conceotratiou.” 

Inasmuch as Buddhism teaches that 
all genuine pi^ogresa on the patli of 
virtue is necessarily dependent upon 
one's own right imderstandins and 
insight, all dugmatitmii excludtafrovt 
th4 docinnt of th4 Buddha, ^lind 
faith in authonV is entirely opposed 
to the very spirit of Buddhism, to the 
spirits of enlightenment. In. the 
iialama-Buttau the Buddha says: "Do 
not go according to hearsay, nor 
according to what has been handed 
down from one to another from old 
time, nor by rnmours, nor by whatj'ou 
find in sacred writioga, nor by mere 
reesosing and logical deduction, nor 
by outward appearances, nor by opi¬ 
nions and notions that commend 
themselves to yon, nor by the probabi¬ 
lity of things; and do not believe 
merely because the aecetic who eays 
HO is your master; when for yourself 
you have perceived that this or the 
other thing is evil and reprehensible, 
disapproved of by the wise, and carried 
out into practice, leads to harm and 
suffeciog, then of yourselves yon should 

reject it..When of youraolves yon 

perceive that this or the other thing is 
good and blameless, praised by those 
of understanding, andd)emgCMcied out, 


leads to blessing and welfare, then you 
ought to pvactiHe such things. 
(Anff uttara-N Ucayo, 12J, 65). Whoeo 
blindly believes or merely repeats what 
others have found out and perceived, 
Ib like the spoon that tastee uot the 
flavour of the soup. Equally as luis- 
taken as a blind Mlief in the existence 
of things is the denial of anything on 
the groimd that one has not seen it 
oneself. Whoso does this is to be com¬ 
pared to the person born blind who 
denies the existence of sun and moon 
because he himself cannot see them. 
This would be merely negative boUef 
whilst the former would be positive. 
Negative belief, however, is aa little a 
redact of one's own experience and 
nowledge as is positive belief. Every¬ 
one who desires to make progress upon 
the path of del iverauce m ust experieu ce 
and understand the truth for himself. 
Lacking one's own understanding, no 
progress in wisdom is poeeible. The 
teaching of the Buddha is perhaps the 
only migious teaching that requires 
m ItlU/ in traditions or in certain 
historical events, bat makes its appesJ 
solely to the understanding of each in¬ 
dividual man. for wherever there are 
beings capable of thought, there Bud¬ 
dhist tvaths may be understood and 
realized, without regard to race, 
country, nationality or station in life. 
These truths are universal, not bound 
up with any particular country or any 
particular epoch. And in everyone, 
even in the lowest of men, there iiee 
latent the capacity of himself, some 
time or other, seeing and realizing 
these truths. Nay i whosoever Uvee a 
noble life bus already tasted of the 
truth and, in greater or less degree, 
travels the eightfold path of peace 
which all holy men have trod, are 
treading now, and shall in future tread. 
The laws of morality hold good with¬ 
out vaiiation, everywhere and at all 
timeu. One may call oneself Buddhist* 
Hindn, Gonfuoianist, TsiCrtst, Shmteiet, 
Christian, Jew or Hduhammedcn, 
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00 © may prate learnedly about inteJlec* 
tual things,—all this has nothing to do 
with the case! Whoso cnltivates a 
Dobb disposition o! mind, it is he who 
thxaadB the good path; whoso, on the 
ooDtrary, cultivates a low and depraved 
dleposition of mind, he walks the way 
of evil It is the state of mind, that 
counts, not the mere name, The true 
disciple ol the Buddha is far removed 
from all dogmatism; he is a fm^ 
ihinker in the noblest sense of the 
word. He falls neither into positive 
nor yet negative dogmas, for ho knows; 
both are mere opinions, more views, 
having their basis In blindness and 
self-deception. Therefore has it been 
said of the Buddha: ” The P9>jtct Om 
it frw/romwtry thtoi% for the Perfect 
One himself haa seen; Thus is /om, 
thus it ari»ei, thus it pusses away. 
Thue it/tiling, thus it urines, thus it 
passes away. Thus is ptmptiw, thus 
it oi’ises, thus It passst away. Thue 
are the wlitioia, thus they ariM, thus 
they pan away. Thus is ooncio»iusie, 
thue It arisoe, thus it passoe away.'' 
This wholesome understanding of tho 
phenomeuuJity and emptiness of all 
existence can be and ought to be under* 
stood by everyone for himself. Blind 
faith it of nu luc here, for according 
to the Buddha'e teaching, all moml 
proyrett d^endt upon one'a oion iiiKUr> 
$ta)tding. Whoeo therefore has made 
thie underetanding hie own. has 11161 * 01 / 
realized the first component part of the 
eightfold path; he poAsessee the right 
onderstandiog that leads to peace. And 
it is just for this reaeon that right 
understanding ocenpies the first place 
in the eightfold path—naiuely, because 
it constitutes the necessary prdiminary 
condition to all true progress in good. 
For without right understanding no 
right mindednese; without rightinind* 
dednese no right speecli, no right action, 
no right livelihood, no right endeavour, 
no right aUentivencss. no right conceu* 
tratloo. . 


In what follows 1 should like to sum 
up brielly the remaining seven consii* 
toents of the path, for a minute des* 
cription of all the details of this path 
would take us too far' 

What right lutdei’ttufuiiiuj is, has 
already been dealt with in detail. 

But what now is right mindtd'>Mt .* 
Thongbts avevt^ from sensusJily, 
hatred and cruelty.* This is right 
mindedueii. 

And what is right tpeooh? Such 
words as are true, not hareh, not 
calumnious, not meaningless. This is 
right speech. 

And what is right action f To with* 
hold oneself from killing, stealing and 
adultery. Thie is right action. 

And what is right lioelHwod f Such 
an occupation as causes no harm and 
no grief to others. This is right live¬ 
lihood. 

And what la right tndtacour f The 
endeavour to suppress evil deeds, words 
and thoughts, and to develop in one* 
seU'a'ightsoiisness and wisdom. This 
XH right endeavour. 

Xiid what is right atUnHoontta 
Mental clearness in ^1 that one does, 
speaks and thinks; mental clearness In 
the contemplation of the impermanence 
w'retchedness and pbenoiuenality of all 
forms uf existence. This is right 
attontiveuess. 

And what is right oonceJiiraiioJi? 
That concentration of mind which is 
directed towards the good and bound 
up with right endeavour and right 
atteutivenese. This is right concen¬ 
tration. 

Hence /noraUtg consists in right 
speech, tight action and right liveli¬ 
hood ; incut/fl training in right endea¬ 
vour, right uttentiveoese and right con- 
centrati()n nf mind. The toisdon which 
ia brought to purfoctioD through mental 
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training, consists in Tight understand¬ 
ing and right mindedness. Therefore, 
the eightfold path may be presented 
irader these ttoe aspects : Morality, 
Mental Training and Wisdom. With 
respect to this the Buddha has said: 

“ Through tho not-understanding. 
throDgh the not penetx*ating of four 
things, 0 monks, have I, aa well as you, 
wandered on, Ixastened ou this long 
time through pxiatence. But what 
are theee four things'? Holy morality, 
holy mental discipline, holy wisdom 
an^ holy deliverance. But now, 0 
monks, holy morality, holy mental dis¬ 
cipline, holy wisdom and holy deliver¬ 
ance are understood and reah?^, the 
craving for existence extinguished, tho 
fetters of existence burst asunder, and 
no new birth any longer lies before me. 

This then is the holy eightfold path 
of peace and wisdoti) that leads to the 
extinction of suffering, the^juintesssnee 
of all Buddhist practice. 

And whatever the Buddha out of 
companion for the world has published 
abroad,—it is all contained in the doc¬ 
trine of these four holy truths of 
suffering here dealt with—namely : the 
truth of suffering, the truth of the 
cause of suffering, the tmtli of the ond 
of suffering, and the truth of the path 
leading to the extinction of suffering. 
And for this reason the l^nddha hoe 
said: " One thing only, 0 monks do 
I make known, now as before : suffering 
and deliverance from suffering.” 


A VISIT TO KEUNIYA. 


The village of Kelaniya is situated 
about 0 miles from Colombo, and 
receives its populaiity from its Buddhist 
Temple. It lies about B miles distant 
from the sea. 

In ancient times it lay about fifteen 
miles from the sea, and according to 


the i^inhalese chronicles all the inter- 
veing land with thoQsande of villages 
was submerged. 

The Mohavansa says that Viliam- 
devi the Queen of Kelani Tissa bad 
formed an attachment for his brotlier, 
who fearing discovery (led to .a distant 
part of the Island. Ijator however he 
sent a letter to the Queen by a man 
robed os a Bhikkhu. This man entered 
to palace, in company with au Arahat 
who always bad his meals there. 
Catching the eye of the Queen he drop¬ 
ped the letter on the ground. The 
King however saw the letter and think¬ 
ing the Arahat guilty also, ordered both 
of them to be beheaded and thrown 
Into the sea. The sea gods were 
angered by this and caused the sea io 
rise and submerge the land. To 
appease the Gods he committed bis 
daughter to the sea in a ship, which 
was cast ashore in the Bohana country 
near Magama. However fanciful the 
story may be, it is quite possible ^at 
a submergence took place at the time 
msntiOQod (oire 150 B.O.), 

Long before this Kelani or Kalyana 
is it used to be called was the capital 
of the pre Sinhalese Kings. In the 
time of the Buddha a Naga king called 
Mauiakkhika lived here and entertained 
the Buddha and listened to hie dis¬ 
course at the spot where the cetiya or 
dsgoba was built later. 

The dagoba was first built by Yatala- 
tissa, nephew of King Devaoaxopiya- 
tissa abont the end of the third century 
D O. and it i« believed that the stupa 
ooDtains besides the jewel throne of 
Naga King on which the Buddha sat, 
a rolic of the Blesaed One. 

For centuries it received the worship 
of the Sinhalese Kings, and several 
Kings have repaired it; Voharaha Tissa 
in the third century, Wijayabahu HI 
<1286—1240 A.o.) and PrakcamaBahu 
II <1240—1275 A-C.) receiving specs^ 
mention in the Sinhalese cbrooiolee. 
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In Portugese times, it fell into 
decay, bot in the 17th and 18th een* 
tuiies it was repaired again. 

At present it is one of the best pre* 
seiTed of the ancient etnpas in Ceylon. 
In shape it has not the globular form 
of the Anuradhapura dagobas but is 
more conical in shape, known tdchni- 
caJly as the heap of paddy " shape. 

It ifi about 90 feet high and the base 
is about 106 feet in diameter. 

It is one of the most popular resorts 
for the Buddhist pilgrims who visit it 
at every full moon day. On the day 
of the Sinhalese Kew Year April 18, 
the grounds are crowded with the pil¬ 
grims who come from all parte of the 
maritime districts and on the Fall 
moon day of Wesak the whitd robed 
Upasakas and Upasikas come here 

S ecially to observe the eight precepte. 

>lani Temple has tak^ a sti’ong hold 
on the popular ittaginatloD, from the 
tradition that the Blessed One himself 
visited the place and it is not nncom* 
monly believed that on this day an 
emanation of Buddha rays issue from 
the pinnacle of the stupa. 

The Vihare itself is a modsm struo 
ture, the frescoes dating only from 
the middle of the 19tb centnry. The 
paintinge depict the victory of the 
Buddha over Mai^a and bis seven weeks 
meditation. Seveial of the Jataka 
Tales are also depicted, the Wessantara 
Jatibka taking A prominent place among 
them. Some of the other Jatakss 
repreeented are Mahaksnha Jataka, 
Sutasoraa Jataka, Bahamsonda Jataka, 
DhammapsJa Jataka, and Telapatta 
Jataka. These Jataka tales are the 
most popular in temple frescoes as they 
incnlcatethe "pacamitas" ortraoscen* 
dental qualities of the Buddha. The 
ceilings are decorated with some of the 
heat of Siobaleee designs; the figures 
shown in the wall frescoes 01*0 interest¬ 
ing because they show not only differ¬ 
ent types of Rinhalese and Indiur 


ooetnmes bat even individuaU in 
European costume showing the helmets 
and queaee of the oorly nineteenth 
century. 

To the historical stedent, the paint¬ 
ings are full of interest, os ehowing the 
inlluences at work during and preceding 
the period of renovation. 

The Bodhi tree is considered a des¬ 
cendant of the Sacred, tree at Aoura- 
dhapnra, the only other being at Agra- 
bodhi Vihare at Weligama. 

Attached to the Vihare, is a temple 
dedicated to Vishnu, a relic of the in- 
flueuce of the Houth Indian consorts 
of the Binhalese kings. This devkle is 
frequentsd by those who believe in the 
cult of that blue faced deity. 

Being the only temple in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Colombo with old associa¬ 
tion s, it is a popular resort of the 
tourist and the trip to the temple is 
well worth the hour spent on the 
journey. 


THE UT£ Mr. SIMON IHEWAVITARNE. 


(Extract from thi BaddhUt Review) 

It is with the deepest grief that we 
have to record the death of our friend, 
whose portrait we print in the current 
issue of The Biid4hist Review. 

Mr. Hewavitame, who came to 
England in the month <<( April last 
year, in order to consult eminent 
specialists qs to the stale of his health, 
apent the whole of the summer and 
the early autumn among a circle of 
friends who have learnt to love his 
brilliant scholarship, his fine eamest> 
ness, and his strong faith in the teach¬ 
ing of the Buddha. 

Unfortunately Mr. Hewavitame did 
not find the remedy he needed. He 
I eturned to Ceylon, and on the after¬ 
noon of January 17th ezpired at the 
early age of 36 yean. 


THE LATE >fB< 91M0H HBWAVItAEfifi. 


IDl 


He wa« the third aon of the late 
MadaUyar Don Oarolis Hewavitarne, 
aod baloDged to a fai:oily that has for 
generations been identified with good 
work in the Buddhist BeviTal, Budi^tst 
Bdacatiou and Sinhalese philanthropy. 
After a succeeeful career at the Boyal 
College, Colombo, he entered com met- 
oial life, hut never forgot, amid the 
cares of a haraaeing business, that 
which was nearest to hie heart. He 
was an ardent Bnddhiet, and associated 
himself with every philanthropic move¬ 
ment, whether Buddhist or otherwise. 
He wis keenly devoted to the study 
aod propagation of Buddhist literature, 
especially its philocophy, the Ahbi* 
dbacuma, and be lead a life in accor¬ 
dance with the highest ideals of bis 
religion. He took ae bis guide in life 
the text of the Dbammapada; “All 
men tremble at punishment; all men 
love life; remember that thou are like 
unto them, and do not kill or cause 
slaughter. ’' U tter self-abn egation and 
the abandonment of all personal plea¬ 
sures were his guiding principtes. 

Our friends of the Mahabodhi Booiety 
and the dear bhikkhus of the Temple 
of Maligakanda are among his keenest 
moncners, aod we hope that the good 
work he so generously supported will 
not languish through his untimely 
decea.He. Our hearts go out in sorrow 
to hift venerable mother, Hewavitsrne 
Lama Etani, and to his broken-hearted 
wife, Srimati Boxnavati, the daughter 
of Mr. D T. W. Goooetileko, and we 
trust that the beauty of the Triple Gem 
the joy of the Buddha's Law, will sus¬ 
tain them and hie brothers tbs 
Ansgarika Dharmapila, Mr. E. Hewa- 
vitarne, and Dr, C. A. Hewavitarne, 
and other meiubers of the family in 
this their hour of affliction. 

He remained conscious to the last, 
listening to the words of the Sati- 
pattbAna Sntts, which were read to 
kim by the Bight Beverend Heiyan- 
tndawe Devamitta, Bector of tbs 


Vid yod eya PAli Coll ege. Tb e Ven erable 
Bbikkbu KAnissara and two otlier 
iJitras were present. Bepeating the 
woi-d “ SAdhn,” cor^e^‘pondlllg to fiur 
term “joy” or "delight,” he p.a»M d 
sway oonhdeot and triumphant in the 
faith of his fathers. Although he wm 
full of hopes and brimming over wnh 
ideas of devoting bis life to oobie wojk 
death has struck him down. Bis 
departure is a public lots, but the great 
truth Anieed vaia sankJidra applies to 
him in common with all living things. 

Id accordance with the time- 
hononred Buddhist practice, the body 
of our friend and brother was cremated, 
and the large and influential concourse 
of sympathisers who attended the 
funeral testiflea to the love and esteem 
in which wu held. Several Bud¬ 
dhist Societies sent delegaCea, and the 
Vidyadara Society, which sustains the 
well htiown PAIi College of which 
Mr. Hewavitarne was formerly Secre¬ 
tary, sent representatives clothed in 
white to follow the hearse. 

Over two hundred bhikkhus were 
present, and the barisl service was 
conducted by the Venerable M. NAnis- 
sara, Wipulasena Asabhey and Sivaka 
Isthewera. The Venerable M. Kinii- 
sata Administered tho Five PrecepU 
and chanted the Aniccavaia iankhdra 
—that all material thinn are transient 
and subject to decay. By the symbol 
of pouring water they showed that, 
just as water flows from a . high to a 
low level, BO the actions of the doer 
follow his life after death, 

The Venerable M. KAnissara d^i- 
vered a most impressive funeral oration. 
He dwelt on the impermanence of 
material tbiags, and advised the 
younger Buddhist generation to take 
ae their example the career and ohorae- 
ter of him who had departed from 
them. Mr. Hewavitarne. be said, was 
an examplery Buddhist youth, whose 
chief characteristic wae an anqaen^* 
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&bJe thirst for knowledge. He was 
deeply verged, not only in the profonn- 
dest teachiugfi of Baddhisu» but also 
in the cultiTStion of those raentel 
q a el i ties which are the glory of Bod* 
dhist philosophy. 

He WM B) frequent Tisitnr to tho 
temple lihrary, and his genei'Ofiity to 
the bhikkhns as well as to laymen was 
nnOounded. He lived the life of a tme 
Buddhist and died an euvnent believer. 
Although he was cut off in the pi^ime 
of youth, which in the worldly sense 
woe coDsidered a calamity, tbeiv faith 
taught them to rejoice that he had 
escaped the mleeriee of old age, and to 
bear the leas with quiet resignation ae 
the beginning of a newer and brighter 
life Co Qome. 

His brother, whom ao many of us 
know and respect, the Anagarika K. 
DharmapAla, sidd that, although a man 
may live a hundred years or moie, all 
tread the way of death. Though the 
body 6\m, Che name and character do 
nut decay. He has left hie name im« 
mortal among the Buddhists of the 
world, for he has directed that a com¬ 
plete odicicn of the PAli Scriptures 
with the Diaooui'see of the Master, m 
. well as Che venerable Commentaries, 
should be printed in the Sinhalese 
character, so Chat the humblest of his 
countrymen could posceis Che precioas 
words of his unrivalled Beriptures. In 
other countries such work had been 
accomplished only by royal patronage. 
Other legacies included funds for 
building at the Msllgukanda Temple, 
the constrnction of quarCers for the 
bhikkhns, a perpetual scholarship for 
the study of the Pali language and 
BnddhisC Philosophy and yearly gifts 
for charity open to all irrespective of 
race or creed. 

The coffin was then placed upon the 
pyre, and torches were applied by 
Mr. Edmund Bewavltame, Dr. C. A. 
Hewavitame, and Mr. D. T, W. Goone- 
tileka,*and amid reverential mnimnrs 


of SAdhu ! Sddhu ! the crowd melted 
away. 

It is impossible here to give a list of 
the names of the nnnieious friends who 
were present or sent oifeiiogs of flowers 
but among them were note those of 
many who ai‘e near and dear to tis. 
Oiiv thanks are due to the Ceyhn hidi- 
pnidmt, Che Qeyhii Morning Leader 
and othei' newspapers and friends who 
have so generously placed at otir diS' 
posal tlieir accounts of what to ns is a 
very sad and heart^tiriing occasion. 

Phanois J. Paysb, 


RIGHT UNDERSTANDING. 


By the Pev. Bsirkhu Ananda 
MtiTrvA- 

Namo Tasea BhagavaiOt .4rcAa(c, 5cfflnia 
Samhiiddhasia. 

When first ths King of Truth, the 
exalted Lord whose humble followers 
we strive to be, fresh from the victory 
over self that he had won for the bles¬ 
sing of the world beneath the Bodbi 
tree, spoke, in tho besring of mankind 
that message of Hope Attainable for 
which the great and wise so long bad 
sought in vain, it was in terms of the 
Four Aryan or Noble Truths that he 
deolsired the eseence of his Doctrine. 
Speaking, as then in the Peer-garden 
by Benares Town be spoke, to those 
five erstwhile disciples who had tended 
him during his long essay of the value 
of aeceticiaro, it was unneceesaxy that 
he should, in that first utterance of the 
Law, do more than thus concisely sum 
together the very essence of the 
Dhamma, for one at least of them to 
comprehend to the full the meaning 
and the nttsr value of the insight into 
life that he had attained. M^bat 
memories and what ossociatione must 
each single word be used have had for 
thoee five men, privileged as they had 
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been to follow, almost frooj the begin- 
Ding of his spiritual progrei$6, thu 
working of that master mind of all 
humanity; accuatomed as they bad 
been to enter wH^h bis guidance and to 
pass with him, through I'ealm beyond 
realm uf spiritual attainment, even to 
that ultimate level of cosuiio conscious- 
new in which, till bis great achieve¬ 
ment, consisted the highest wisdom, 
the greatest attainment known to man, 
Little, indeed, can we wonder that one 
of them, Kondanna, caxighti sa he 
heard that so compendiooseannciation 
of the mystery of being, at the Master *h 
meaning—saw, through the rending 
veil of nesoienoe, the light, the utter 
peace beyond ; so that, as we have 
hsard the ijutta tell us, in him aivse, 
also the vision of the truth, the clear 
and spotless insight of the Law, and 
the Master, seeing und rujoicieg, 
announced : **Thou verily has seen it, 
0 Kondanna; " and Kondann of the 
Pive wae known as “Kondanna who 
perceived it** from that day> 

But rare indeed, even amidst mil- 
lions of miUiouB of lives, is tho iuHight 
of a Kondanna, who at the fust hear¬ 
ing of it thus succinctly stated, could 
obtain that perfect vision of the higbust 
truth. Insight so clear, a privilege so 
blessed, comes but as guerdon and 
fruitage of many a truth-seeking holy 
life. We whom the world calla Bud¬ 
dhists often indeed have heard, often 
have pondered deeply on that ujes)>agu 
of the Master, that formula of tho 
Aryan Truths the greatest of the 
Aryans told for the saving of mankind. 
Yet not for oa avibes Truth’s clear 
vision, redolent of the peace that reigns 
in the beyond of life, seeing that still 
Avijjd, Nescience, rules in our hearte 
and minds, blinding us still to Truth’s 
great glory, hiding us still from its all- 
liberating light. The icordiwj of the 
Dhauima, that, boo thly have we heard: 
the incomparable surety of those Four 
Aryan Truths our minds have seen and 


ascertained in all our interccurae with 
life. Still, as wo ponder on their 
meaning, deep after deep of new and 
surer truth opens before the searching 
of our min da; yet still far oft and un- 
attained lies their more inward mean¬ 
ing ; and still we look, as to a goal dis¬ 
tant by many a weary life, to the day 
when, at tho last, full vision of the 
Truth shall open for u^—when, like 
Kondanna, we shall see—and under¬ 
stand. 

For this is just the essenca of our 
Buddhism: that there exists, beyond 
and apart from all our clearest compre- 
henaiou, a new, deeper and surer mode 
of oomprehesslon thou any we as yet 
luve knowu. That utter Wisdom, 
that clear Htart'^ vision of the Truth, 
which, dawning in one’s life, changes 
for that unc all the nutal Nescience 
into perfect Understanding ; which 
makes of one little-kiiowiog as our* 
selves an Arahaut, all-comprehending 
and all-holy; that faehion of knowing 
named in our Bacred Language Annd, 
Insight, or Pannd, Wisdom —that it is 
and not the sort of intellection whereby 
we grasp the purport of one of Euclid’s 
[uoblems, of which the Master spoke 
when ho taught us: “It ie by not 
knowing and not uuderstanding that 
wo have come to live so many pais- 
tilled lives.’’ Whoso, of all meu greatest 
and most fortunate, can win it, that 
vision of the Truth, that new great 
wisdom, that lucid insight far bey or d 
our intellection, wins with it liberation 
from the bondage of the Kamma, free* 
dotn from the clingiDg fetters uf the 
Belf-delusion, of Ci'aving and of Hate; 
ho knows that for him fiie weary cycle 
of transmigration is ended, and enters, 
oven then and there, into Nibbdna’a 
never-ending peace. 

This then is Sanwidditthi in its 
fullest and highest sense; nothing leas 
than the very attainment of Arahaot- 
ship, the very fulfilment of the purpose 
of all Conscious life in the dawning of 
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A state bevood conecioneoees; for, 
jast se the seed aiuet perisb as a seed 
ere it can gi'ow to the fuller, more res 
lendoot life of shoot aod stem and 
loom, 90 must the bundle of Life- 
elements Sankkaroi) that we call the 
Self perish before the Goal of Life OKtt 
be attained ; and, just as the first con- 
dition of the seed-growth ia the dark¬ 
ness and the confining contaot of the 
moist warm earth wherein it germi- 
uates to newer life, so is Kes- 

oience, Ignorance, the imitation of the 
Sellbo^ with its craving and its 
assioQ, the prime necessity of all we 
now as life, But light and the free 
wide spaciousness of air, that, and not 
darkness and restj’iction, is the need of 
the plant which biossoms from the 
seed's decay, and so. the Master taught 
us, is a nsw stats, a light whereinto 
KeacieDce no longer enters, wherein 
the confioei of the Self no more are 
seen, the obaracteristic of that State of 
Sainthood, that Goal of Arahantsbip 
to which we all aspire. 

To this foil recderiog of SanutiA^ 
diUhi we may give expression by 
terming it in English fuUesi insi^k}, 
but in Buddhist technology 8(mmd» 
ditlKi is often used with a narrower 
meaning, the narrowest of which ia the 
mere intsllectnal process of accepting, 
of regarding se true, the fundamental 
formula of the Buddhist Beligicn, 
namely, the Four Noble Truths. It is* 
defined in the SaocavibhanQa sa the 
underetaadlog of Sorrow, of Sorrow’s 
cause, of Sorrow's ceasing, and of the 
path that conducts thereto. It is in 
thia restricted sense only that we are 
ouneivee Immediately concerned with 
it, for here it may truly be regarded as 
being the cofnmenceiMni of the Path: 
while in its deeper meaning ae "fullest 
insight" it stands at the end of the 
Bath and is, indeed, the means where¬ 
by alone that goal may be attained. 

Here« before going further it may 
be as to correct one not uncommon 


error as regards the A tthifigikama^ga, 
the Eightfold Path. It has not un* 
coiumoniy been represented by writers 
on Buddhism that tbs eight members 
of the Path—Right' Understanding, 
Aspiration, Speech, Action, and eo 
foL^h—stand for conseentive stac^ in 
the path of spiritual progress. There ' 
is, indeed, one sense in which such a 
classification in respect of time throws 
light on the working of certain of the | 
mental prooeae^s, as when wa consider 
the arieisg of a simple idea comparable ,, 
to Ditihi, its grow^ into a desire for 
action comparable to Sa^ikappn, the 
crystallisation of this mere desire into 

a roximate action, in speech VdoA 
its outcome in that action as 
Kamtfuinta, In this series we do in 
fact see something very similar to the 
first four roembeis of the Path occur¬ 
ring consecutively iiy]oiDt of time, but 
where the Noble Eightfold Path is i 
spoken of in Buddhist technology, the 
eight members are to be regard^ ae 
all of them essential elements of that 
Path, just as the hanks, the roadway, 
the road-metal, the foot-way, the 
a’venue of trees, and so forth may all 
be regarded, not ae consecutive, but ae 
integral elements of the road along its 
whole length. There is, indeed, ae 
pointed ont by Bnddhagbosa, a certain 
element of oonsesQtivenesa about the ' 
eight elemeote of the Path, juet as we 
might find in I'espect of the road we 
have taken as our analogy-^that at one ) 

part of the ivad the bamce, at another 
the avenue of trees, were the most 
prominent feature of that road. But 
in that order which we may term the 
order of attainment, to distinguish it 
from the order of exposition in which 
we all know it. the olassification is in 
respect of Edya, VAcd and Citia — 
body, speech and tbonght; and in it 
therefoi'C Sammddittki, as falling nnder 
the head of Citta, comes last not first, 
and thus caniee in that connection the 
meaning of fuUeet imight which has 
been considered above. In general, 
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however, tbe Eightfold Path is to be 
coDsidered, not as coosietiug of eight 
successive steps or stages, but aa a mU 
of conduct eightfold in cliaracitr. 
wherein all the eight an^as or elements 
are severally and simultaneously essen¬ 
tial. Each of these eight members 
has its minor, middle and major aspect, 
the position of a given life, in respect 
of coDseoDtive attainment in progress 
of time, being measured by the parti¬ 
cular division of the seveial members 
)t has attained. 

Where then, in our Buddhist studies 
we desire clearly to define the path of 
protfresB towards NibbAna in respect of 
progress through time or through con- 
Bsoutive stages, it is best to turn, not 
to the Eightfold, but to the Fourfold 
Path; for the four elements of this 
latter are in fact consecutive: diet the 
attainment of the stage of Hoidpaitiy 
then that of Sa^addgdmi, then And- 
gdmi, and donlly that of Arahatia/nx 
itself. In this rteum^ of the progress 
of a being from life (the Ocean of 
Samdra or the Cycle of Transmigra¬ 
tion wherein we all exist) to that 
Beyond of Life which we Buddhists 
term Kibbioa, we see very clearly the 
distinction between two ot the diSerent 
usages of the word So/inmAdUthi. That 
Fourfold Path is classified in respect 
of the mental fetters or bondages 
which have been overcome. 

Before a being enter on the first 
of those four stages, be must have 
overcome the first three out of the ten 
bondages of the mind. Firnt amongst 
those three comes SakJcaj/adUthi, the 
belief or opinion that there exists with¬ 
in us any sort of permanent self or 
soul, whether great or small, mean or 
exalted, gross or subtle. When a 
thinking being has broken through 
that bondage Ut is like the Uttle eietn 
and root fibre that first pierces through 
the hard triple cuticle of the germina¬ 
ting seed) and, together with it, has 
freed himselfffom VtciA'fcCfcA— 


or hesitanoe between two courses of 
action, doubt as to whether ooe’a con¬ 
ception of the Dhamma is correct^ 
and SilabbataparAmdsa, belief in the 
power of rites, rituals, spells and 
prsyers to cfF^t any real change with¬ 
in his being, then he has reached the 
krst of the four stages; he has become 
Sdidpaiti, “He who bus entered on 
the Stream,’* that stream in the ocean 
of 8<inbs&ra which sets fair towards 
Nibbdna's distant shore. 

Here is implied another usage of our 
iSanmddiithi, namely, one staodiog, 
sfi it were, midway between the mere 
intellectual acceptance of the Four 
Noble Truths and that widest meaning 
of the term which ws have designated 
“ fullest insight," for the breaking of 
this bondage of the Self delusion means' 
far more than the mere holding of the 
opinion “ there is uo self.” 

Although standing at the very be¬ 
ginning ol the Path, this tniddle mode 
of Semmaditthi implies a very great 
advance in comprehension of the Truth 
about Life. It is said is our Scriptures 
that whoso has ‘’entered on the 
Stream,” and thus iu this middle sense 
is Setnvnaditthi, has before him at the 
most not more than seven livee-^ 
may be less, but that is the utmost 
possible! therefore, in reality, the 
gaining of even thus much of this right 
understanding is a very great achieve¬ 
ment, one which few indeed now living 
have attained to, a position which can 
be won only as the outcome of the 
fruit of many liveK of earnust searching 
after Truth. 

Thus we have before us these three 
modes or uieanings of BantmadiHhi. 
First, the merely Inteltectual appre-' 
elation of the Truth of the t uodameEi* 
tal teaching of the Dhamma. an apfM^ 
ciation to which, as I hope, we ali hove 
long since attained In Ceylon, whecw 
tiw*MAgadhtf the h£fiia4)bAi^'0t eaereA’ 
language'of Buddhism, U still, a p o tf ^ 
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the learned and the monks, a spoken 
language, ii you ask a learned monk of 
what religion snch^and'SUch a Buddhist 
is, he will »‘eply, not " Buddhigama" 
the Buddhist religioa) but 
dUthi," nsing this the narrowest mode 
or meaning of the term. In English, 
indeed, wo, speaking of oui religion, or 
bpoken of by others, term ourselves or 
are termed "Buddhists,*' but, uon- 
yanient as U la, the term is itoi eomt^t. 
We are, or should bo HaimMdiWd, 
having Kight Understanding of the 
fundamental foots of life. We cannot 
truly claim to be Buddhists, aave as u 
mere meiaure of convenience and l!or 
the sake of ready comprehension of our 
religious prinoiplee, for that term, if 
we trace it to ite root meaning, would 
imply the claim of full enligU^nment, 
seemg that the I'oot is bedh, to be 
Awakened, Illuminated, Wise. Evou 
if we take the word "Buddhist" to 
imply a follower of the religious teach* 
ing peculiar to the Buddha, it still in* 
ToJvea a certain amount of mieeoncep* 
tioQ, for, moeb of what the World calls 
Buddhist doctrine was well known in 
India long before the Buddha's day. 
and ie thne in po true sense the ipedid 
teaching of the Buddha. To one who 
ia Zanwuiditthi, all that pertains to 
the deeper truths about life, whether 
fireC enonciated by the Buddha or no, 
, is part of hie religion, and we may take 
this intellectual assent to Truth ss 
being the determining factor in this 
the minor mode of usage of 
diithi. Bight Understanding, right 
^>pc6oiation of the Truth, that is this 
mode of Bammaditfhi, and that we 
trust we have all now obtained. 

Secondly comee the middle mode, 
that usage of the term which, together 
vith. the breaking of the bondages of 
doubt aod ritual reliance, involves the 
entering of ^ Stream," that, great 
spiritual attainment which constitutes 
hrst stage upon tbe Fourfold Path. 
And yet, beyond that, great though in 


oui’ eyes such attainment be, far yet 
beyond that lies the inajov mode where* 
in Hainmaditthi means the hoal des¬ 
truction of AvijjA, of Nescience, of 
Not Understanding, the attainment of 
the position of the Baint or Arohant, 
the winning in the highest degree of 
that fullest insight or higher wisdom 
which, is has boon euid, lies far beyond 
any mode or mental functioning o! 
which we now ure uognieont. Between 
the mere oceuptaoce of right views 
uoQcerning life and that supreme attain* 
laout of the Arahant lies the whole 
juass of Buddhist teaching—lies also 
the whole long path of patient culture, 
of alow growth, e:itending, it may be, 
over many a following life, which leads 
from all life’s turmoil to the Peace, to 
which, in the hope of every Buddhist, 
not only he, but In the end all living 
craatmns, may one day ottain. 

(To bd GonlvMud.) 

News and Notes. 


This Society 

The 8uddhlt1 Irolharhood, composed moet* 
ly of Buddhist 
young men hue heen in existence for 
over three years. It holds ite sessions 
every Sunday at Ananda College at 
4 p.m. when uithat a lecture or a set* 
men is delivered followed by criticisms 
^rom the inembex’s. Tbe want of a 
library and a permanent residence is 
badly felt. The activity shown by our 
Biabalese rising generation is a healthy 
sign of the times and augurs well for 
the future of themselves and the re1i« 
gloQ. Any Buddhist books sent to the 
Secretary will be gratefully ackcow* 
ledged in our columns. 


Reverend U.N&uo* 
Eiropaai BiddlitUil tildka whose able 
Ceylon. address we have 

, reproduced in our 

present nuiubev is gathering round ifim 
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a QQixtbei' of Bhikkhus in hia island 
monastery near Dodanduwa. The 
latest addition to this band of enthu* 
siastic workers ia Dr. Sthiaps who was 
ordwnod on the 24th May as a 
Bhikkhn. 

The work and the example of thin 
deroted band of aoholara is a Btandin^^ 
teetimony to the all conquoiing word 
of the Buddha, inapite of the nspersions 
cast on Bnddhiam l)y the bigoted 
teachers of the Bible. 


'We acknowledge 
The luddhlil RivIfV with thanks the re> 
ceipt of the last 
number of the Review. We reproduce 
elsewhere the learned and illuminatiog 
contribution by Bhikkhn Ananda Met- 
tyya which we would earneably advise 
our readers to study. We have also 
reproduced the sympathetic memorial 
notice of the late Mr. S. Hewavitarne. 

The Review os usual is full of 
thoughtful articles. The subjects dealt 
with being The Four Noble Truths; 
Hindu view of NirvAna and several 
other ioterwting matters. 

Mr. Reginald ParrerV drama of 
Vasanta the Beautiful is continued in 
this number. 

Oopies can be obtained either from 
our head-quarters in Colombo, or from 
Messrs. Luzac 4 Co,, Great Russel Bt.. 
London W. C. 


The day of Enlighten- 
Vitak Fislbal. ment of the Buddha 
was observed all over 
Ceylon on the 19th May as a public 
holiday and a day of lejoicing. 

Unlike other festive occasions this 
is the only one in the history of reh- 
gione when no animals fti ‘0 slaughtered 
and no intoxicants are drunk. Alms- 
giviegs and the free distribution of 
refreshments to tlie countless pilgrims 
who throng to the different temples 
areaspedal feature of this festive occo- 
rion. Buddhist ffagfi and illmninations 


add to the beauty of the tropical scenery, 
and the crowds who pass and repass 
viewing the decorations in no way 
lessen the general orderliness and 
qniotude of the day. Those who talk 
of the pessimism of Buddha's teachings 
oan hardly reconcile their ideas with 
the gaiety and the spontaneity of the 
Buddhist. The religion of the Bnddba 
is a living force which counteracts still 
the evils of modem civilisation. 

The day was spent in meditation by 
a large number of the Buddhists and 
Temples were crowde<i with the 
koA and Upflsikas who took the Eight 
Precepts. The good thoughts and 
deeds that permeate the atmosphere 
on. this day leave an indelible impres¬ 
sion on all who honour the memory of 
tbs Blessed One. 


We looked for- 
The Wisil lupplimsnl ward with some 
of Ihs iuterest to the 

Morning Liadir. publication of this 
number. We ace 
of opinion that it is a mistake for a 
professedly Christian paper to venture 
on an innovation of this sort. That 
the Buddhists were willing to make 
it a success is shown by the names of 
the oontributors. The first arti^e ^ 
Buddhism is by the Bevd, M. 8iri 
NAoissara, High Priest of Sahara- 
gamuwa Province. Other contributions 
were from the pens of Dr. Dahlke. 
Bev. Sffriyagoda Sumangala and Dr.W. 
Arthur da Silva. While the ortides 
from the Buddhists leave nothing 
to be desired; the Editorial Comments 
are not in good taste with a Buddhist 
Supplement. On historiMl grounds, 
Mr, .T. Seoeviratna the Sub-editor ui 
the Morning Leader not oiriy wants to 
change the Buddhist 
actually done so on the cover of Mic 
Supplement. It is Sn innovation q#te 
uncalled for and superfluous. Hie tdsoJe 
of the Southern Buddhist woM has 
adopted 2467 as the date of the/fveeAt 
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y^Af. Mr. SeneTiEatna following Eui^- 
p«ari chronologists haa 6ubtracl^e4 alzty 
yeftra from it, In Burma and Ceylon it 
was the coatom in the Buddhist temples 
to recite daily, the day and the year 
since the Poiinibh&ca of the Buddha, 
and the Bnddhiata have Immemorial 
traditions behind them and it seems to 
us preaiiraptnous on the part of a mere 
anb-ediior to attempt to change that 
date. It remains still to be seen whether 
European chronologiets who take their 
dates from the death of Christ are in> 
fallible. It nmy still be proved that the 
error of sixty years is not iu the Bud¬ 
dhist era, but in the reckoning of the 
Ohrislias era, 


We repri>daoe the following from the 
J apaneee papers only reserving for our¬ 
selves the comment, that the revolu¬ 
tion'' mentioned therein is only a 
revolution uguDst uni igbteonsness. The 
report speaks of two detectivH; the 
reawoD for their presence is not given, 
It seems a shame that a reformer and 
religious teacher like the Anagarika 
is shadowed wherever he goes by 
detect!vec waiting to pounce on him 
on the siightest excuse. 

DharmaPala, 
‘*A Buddhisl Id Kobe.” chairman of 

MX. Dbaimspau on MahaBodi 
BstnsH Role Buddhist Sv- 

IK INDU. ciety in Cey¬ 

lon, arrived in 
Eobe recently, by the "Kamo Maru" 
on his way to Hawaii. Japanese papers, 
according to the/span Chronieh, credit 
him with the following statement:— 

Indian resources are being fully 
developed under the British adiuinis- 
iration. The British proht in India 
can never be smaller than 2,000,000,000 
So Indian wealth brings happiness to 
Eoglwhmefi but not to the Indians. 

of the ladians are’pcor and igno- 
raot^'' In ehort, they ace miserable 
V)th spiritually and materially. The 


Britisli administration in India is far 
tcoiu being bad. It gives education, 
which promotes happiness, but this is 
only a drop in the ocean. The Indians 
at large ave not yet benefited. Even 
the partial good spells ill for the majo¬ 
rity. The British administration in 
India is despotic, with the result that 
Indians are left further behind every 
day by the progress of civilisation of 
the world. It goes without saying that 
their fate is nothing but deetiuctlon. 
The Indians are now too weary and 
too weak to cry for independence 
against the English. It is, therefore, 
most important to enable the Indians 
to increase their economic happiness, 
nod for that purpose, education is 
essential. I have been wandering 
about in the world for over twenty 
years, only for the purpose of developing 
education among Indians. I ehonla 
like to look to the Japanese in this 
respect, as a man of the Orient. As 
compared with Englishmen, the 
Indians ai'e poorer than eves their 
horses and cattle. The Indians who 
have had even a little education are 
subject to extremely great oppression. 
1 need baidly say that they arc prohi¬ 
bited from carrying nfies or revolvers. 
If any Indian should utter a revolu¬ 
tionary word, even in jest, he is at once 
sent to prison. Meetings are prohi¬ 
bited and so are speeches. It is not 
too much to say that tbe whole liberty 
of the Indians is restricted. Kucb 
being tbe case, all the Indians are op¬ 
posed 20 their thoughts and desire to 
Great Britaiu. 

The Osaka Shimpo says that Dharma 
Pala bravely speaks of revolution, in 
spite of the two detectives of the Indian 
Government who are shadowing him, 

Dharma Pula paid a visit to the villa 
of Count Otani, on Bokkosan, where 
he was entertained at luncheon. 
Having inspected tbe Hongwanp 
Middle School and other inatitutiohs 
on mountain, he a^rasaed the 
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sCudflate, aekiDg tbem, probably in 
rdroembranco of Count Okuma’s famous 
remarks on the subject, not to forgot 
that the Indians look fot Japanese help 
in the development of civilisation in 
India. 


The Excise 
Gevcrnnenl and the Scheme has been 

Drink Queatioo. on its trial for two 
years and is not 
the oomplate enccees anticipated by the 
Government. In the face of strong 
opposition, the multiplication of taverns 
has been persisted in and the rente 
have been sold foe a period of fifteen 
to eighteen nrenths and the revenue 
derived from it is fairly satisfactory. 
But the drink habit will gradoally 
row DO the oountry. In previous 
ays the women of the country never 
drank intoxicating liquours. Since the 
toddy taverns have b^n opened, it ie 
getting ^jnite a comneon eight to see 
the women of the working classes 
pnblicly entering a tavern. 

The Government and the Govern* 
ment doctors publicly declared, that 
toddy which is ae strong as EngliKh 
beer, is quite a harmless drink and 
could be given to children and women 
■like] what the legislators forget is, 
that when a beginning is made with 
" mi id ” toddy t^ next step is spiri tnou s 
arrack in the progress of the drunkard. 
The oountry has been protesting 
against the new legislation and the 
multiplication of taverns, but eo far 
without any appreciable effect. 

As a natural outcome of the protest 
there has arisen a temperance move¬ 
ment in the Island. Though Buddbinm 
inculcates abeteution from all into.xi- 
eating liquour, where there is tempta¬ 
tion, the result as regards a large 
majority, is not left in doubt. The 
leading Buddhists have therefore come 
fpfwacd and with the co-operation of 
the villi^e populations have been orga¬ 


nising total abstinence aocieties. That 
such societies have already produced 
good effects, is the verdict of all right 
thinking men, including a judge of the 
supreme court. While the people were 
fighting thus with might and main the 
drink demon, the Government officials 
issued a circular about the end of April 
forbidding all Government servants 
fr^om joining temperance societies 
without express permission, and prohi¬ 
biting sU government headmen from 
joining any such society or taking part 
m its management or attending any 
public meeting of such a society. The 
pubUshing of such an iniquitous circular 
created wide spread indignation 
throughout the country, 

Not only Buddhists, but all other 
religionists felt that this was a direct 
infriogement of the religious liberty of 
British subjects, and a cry of protest 
was raised from one end of the country 
to the other. 

* The Buddhists held a public oieeting 
of protest in Colombo, where over 5000 
assembled from all the distriote of the 
island and a resolution was passed 
asking the government to withdraw 
the offending circular. The reply of the 
officer administering the government, 
in the absence of the governor was 
that the question could not be recon¬ 
sidered and that the withdrawal of the 
circular was not possible. 

There were no reasons given for ihe 
publication of the circular, but it was 
left to be inferred, that temperance 
societies were political organisations 
and that government headmen as ad- 
miniatrative officers would be required 
to carry out the orders of the excise 
department. In view of the alleged 
desire of the Government to farther 
temperance in the Island, it was point¬ 
ed out that the absence of he-men 
from such sotneties would be a bar and 
not a help in the carrying out 
.perance reforms. 
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But ftl] protects fell on deaf eaxs. 

As no help or s^^mpathy coaid be 
obtaioed from the local GoTemment 
officials; memoiiaU from all pai'ta of 
the Island were addressed to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Colon!eA» prnyiQg 
for redrees. While the Bnddhiets 
and ChriBiiana alil^e wei^e aj;itatiDg 
against the circular in Ceylon, oar 
friends in England were by no means 
idle. 

Questions were asked in Parliament* 
and the position of aifairs wra pointed 
oat to the Secietiuy of Rtate in no 
unmistakable terms< Ibe indignation 
felt in Ceylon was re-echoed in Eng¬ 
land and redress from snch a distasteful 
order was instantly demanded. 

That such a eiroular should ever 
have been mads remains ons of those 
inexplicable mystoriss. It was not 
only against all precedents but it was 
contrary to all common sense and right 
thinking. 

I 

Hardly two months have passed since 
the publishing of Um oimnlar, when 
one noe morning another circular sp* 

; eared withdrawing the prohibition. 

'be withdrawal has not been howevci' 
couched in terms either dignified or 
conciliatory. The Colonial Rocretary 
of the Ceylon (itoTcroment proclaims 
that the circular has been misunder- 
etood and maligned by the '‘less intel¬ 
ligent section tbo Community and 
goes on to say that the good effects of 
the circular have been already experi- 
enoed and there is no further reason 
to continue the operation of the 
eircoiar. 

While we welcome with gladness 
the ressiodlng of the circular, which 
OD the face of it is uajoatifiablo and 
calculated to do untold barm, we de¬ 
precate the sprit of its withdrawal and 
its berms which almost lead ini to 
inquire if there were not a .^ing left 
behind somewhere which might inn- 
diously work mischief. Absit omen. 


The vagaries of 
The Pilgrims Ordinaace. the officials are 

past the com- 
pceheasion of ordinary mortals. They 
have hardly got out of one bole, ere 
they put their foot into another j the 
effect of the circular against temperance 
hae hardly had time to be forgotten 
before an'ordinance is to be passed 
dealing with pilgrims. To Ceylon there 
ave many sacred places Buddhiatio as 
well as of other dsnominations such as 
Itoman Catholic. Mahomedan and 
Hindu. And these are visited by 
thoimnda of pilgrims every year. 

Ro far they have been coming and 
going M they pleased, impelled by their 
strong faitli. locideotally they briog 
a large revenue to the Government 
coffers. On the score of sanitatiou 
these poor pilgrims are to be taxed at 
the rats of fiO cqnta a head. At present 
there is a Government grant of ten to 
fifteen tliouaand rupees a year in case 
of iofeotiouB diseases breaking out. But 
the present tax is not for such purposes, 
but merely for sanitation. Whsther 
such a tax is needed or whether the 
revenue that the Government alrendy 
geta through the pilgrims is not more 
than sufficient for sanitary needs are 
the questions at issue. The tax if fully 
vealised would yield nearly 2(X).000 
ntpees a year, a sum which is mu^ in 
excess of the outlay that Govemmeut 
is likely to spend on the pilgrims. 

Among the Buddhists the holy sites 
are Adant's Peak and Anuradhapura. 
Every year over 600.000 visit these 
two places and the railway receipts 
from the pilgrims coostitute a large 
part of the revenue. 

There is not much likelihood of such 
a tax becoming law; but if it ever does 
happen the Goveroiuent will be forcibly 
reminded of the old fable of killing the 
goose that laid the golden eggs. 
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MAHA-BODHI JOUIlNAL. 


Our subecvibertt ave mosL eainestly 
roquavted to remit the arrears of sabs* 
cTii)tioDH Jue to this JournaJ. If each 
oue of our subscribers would luute the 
afi’oct to ifet Ik new subacjiiber ho will be 
tloiDg a service t«) the cause of Bud- 
ilhism. We shall be greatly obliged 
il our subscriberit will remit a 7 ®ar'» 
subscription iu UAlvanco on receipt oi 
this uumber. 

MaNAo^r, M. B. JOUliNAL, 

01, First OivsM 

CoLoMho, OjeyLoM. 


Witnesses to the Historicity 
oi Jesus. 


By Profowor Arthur Draws, I*"!!, D. 

author of TAr Christ Myth. Trunslutod 
by Joseph McCulw. pp. ^ cloth, Oh. 
net, by post Os. 5d. 

Tbie new work by the author of Thu 
ChristMythis of uonsiduvable vuIuu.uuO 
is, is fact, the only work w'hidi uiaken 
BO full and aystemetic a review of the 
evidence for an historical Jeaua. Pro- 
feasor Drewa is quite a atorui-centro 
in Germany, and in the preaent volumo 
be makes a comprehensive and very 
efftictive reply to hie critioa. 


Text Books ior Intermediate 
Examination in Arts 1914. 


CALCUTTA UNIVEBaiTY. 


Pali. 

Anderson's Pili Reader. The couiiie 
alao inclndes a knowledge of P&li U rum- 


mar of higher standard than that re¬ 
quired at the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion , GraiQ iQ ar recomines d ed E.Mu Her; 
Pili Grammar, or>Satischandia Vidya- 
bhnsh ana's Enocayana. 

-( 00 )- 

TEXT liOUKH POB THE INTER¬ 
MEDIATE EXAMINATION IN 
WCIENOE, 1914. 


All same m in the I. A. except the 
following. 

Bengiili.—(Books recommended to be 
read US pi'esauting models of style.) 
UarauclmndiaBakshit—Banga Sahitye 
Baukiui. Jogeiuhunath Bosu—Life of 
Mauhaui Madhuaudan Dutt (Niualler 
uJitiuu). Bamuudra Suudu' Tribedi— 
Prakriti. Pramatha Nath Tarkabbu- 
shan—Kakyasinha. Joyendranath Chat¬ 
ter ji—Sriiuantu Suodagar. Saratohaa- 
dru Bidyaratoa—Bhiama. 

-(oo)- 

TEXT BOOKS TOR B. A. EXAMI- 
NATION, 1914. 


Pali 

Pass Course.—(Poetry)-Dhamapada; 
Khuddaka Patha. ' Prose) Honda. 
Pauha i^Trencker'a edition), pages 1— 
216. Dhaiumapoda—Attba Katha', Vol. 
I, edited by Mr. Notman in theP-T-8. 
Grammar.—Bnpaeiddhi Rangoon or 
Colombo edition). Eielhoro’s BaDskrit 
Griunmar, Cemparative Philology— 
Peile’s Priiuev of Philology. 

Hononra Oourte—(In addition to the 
hooks prescribed for the Paes Course). 
Mahavamsa Chapters 1—S. Dighoai- 
kaya Maliogcvinda Subta, Mahapado*- 
baua Sutta, Rhys Davids BuddhistJndia 


IBS IdAEA-BODli ADVERTlSik 


SEVERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INDIA. 


Accidftnte severed CeyloQ from India 
bat thdr political severance ia peculiar 
in tbe history of poUticSi says a writer la 
the Doion. The ruling authority ie now 
the same. Ki« Majesty the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Em^rov of India is the Sovereign and 
the British Parliament is the ruling 
power* bat India is a dependency ol 
the Crown and. Ceylon is a Crown Co¬ 
lony. The dates and modee of aeqai- 
sition have placed Ceylon tinder the 

S evernment of one Department of the 
tate for the Colonial Secretary at its 
head* the Secretary of State for 
India in Cooncil rules India in the 
name of the Crown of England. 


<pmm 

f World’s Greatest 
I Pleasure. 


S la to enjoy the advantages of per 
I feet he^th. Many young met 
it often betake themulves to varioui 
t vices, that bi'eak down the health 
J and very soon render them fit foi 
I nothing but the eick-bed. Is n't ii 
I a sad thing ? 

lATANK NI 6 RAH PILL 


Rajput Herald. 

A Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
devoted to 

RAJPUT 

HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, AND, 
ART. 

An Organ of the Rajput Bulert and 
Nobili^. 

The only Indian Magazine repreeent- 
ing Indian interests in the 
United Kingdom. 

Edited by ’* 

ThaKur Shn Jessraj Singhji 
' Seesodia. 

JlO^.KlGB HOLBORN, W.C., 

Annujl Subscription &s. 15.00 
For Stadepte lU. 5 00 Annas 10 (includ¬ 
ing Poalsgc) 


I is the only safe and reliable remed; 

I for all diseases reeulting from 
1 youthful indulgSQpe. It tones up 
J the entire nervons system. 

^ It imparts wonderfnl strength and 

! vigour by inore^eing end purifying 
the blood aud preventing waste. 

Sit is invaluftble in weak digestion 
! and constipation. In short it sup- 
I pliee everything that a man should 
* h&ve. 

I Price R$. 1*00 lor a box ol 
I 32 pills. 

I Wfito to-day — Vaidga Shasln, 

MANISHAKKER GOVINDJI. 

t Aiask Niqsae Phabwacy, 

I JAMNAGAR, KATHIAWAR, 
ilftwaf RranoA,—27, Dam Street, 

I Colombo, i^Ceylon.) » 




THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 

"Go yc. O BhUckhui. and vander forrb for the gain of the nany, the welfare of Che many In 
eonpaaaien for the world, foe the good, for the eaia. for the welfare of godi and men. Proclaim, 
O BhUilrbui, the Doctrine glorloua* preach ye a Hie of hollneaa. perfect and pare.—"Aldbovafga, 
VlMya PitAka. 

Editbo BV the Anaoasika H. Dharuapala. 
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THE DHARMA. 


Throughout tb« E&s^ milliona of 
Bnddbisti daily repeat the Buddba 
words which cryitalJiae bis tranacen* 
deutal Doctrine. 

"Swakkhitd Bhagaveto DhaiscQO 
Saudi ttiko» Akiiliko, Ehipaaaiko, Opa« 
naiko, Pacoattum Vedi tabbo, Vinnu- 
hiti,” 

The Doctrine baa been admirably 
explained by the BlesAed Oue; its 
effects are realiaed before our eyes; ite 
results are enjoyed without delay; it 
should be experienced as who should 
say "come and see it"; it must be 
taught early and by an expert; it must 
be studied and experienced by one self; 
it must be obtain^ by the wise. 

Though so succiotly put for memo¬ 
rising the formula contains in it all 
the depth and thought of the Buddha 
word. Wherefore do we see the frui¬ 
tion before onr eyes ? The teaching of 
the Dhamma is one of cause aad effect 
we are the result not only of actions 
and thoughts of our past lives hut of 
our present life also. 


In this our present life» if one's 
mental state is in harmony and accord 
with the teaching of the Blessed One 
the result of such a state must be un¬ 
alloyed peace and calm. Greed» hatred 
uid delusion obscure our eight, but the 
getting rid of this three fold layer gives 
us a clearer vision. Abstention from evil, 
cultivation of what is good, purifying 
the mind prepare ns to realise the 
effect of the Dharma. Just as one 
whose mind is calm and whose thoughts 
are pure, is unaffected by the conflict¬ 
ing paasions that sway the untrained 
and the unseeing; so he that ie prac¬ 
tised and efficient In the Dharma sees 
deeper into life. A being is not an un¬ 
changing entity, but a collection of 
ever changing transiencies. This ever 
changing bundle of senses is not an 
entity that has arisen of itself, but is 
the effect* of ever recurring Karma act¬ 
ed and reacted by it as a leaf is swayed 
and tossed by the wind that has no 
abiding place. The virtuous mao may 
Buffei; the buffets of adversity, but, if he 
has comprebended the Buddha-word 
he stands steadfast in his equanimity. 
The evil doer, is in a constant state of 
fear, and his life is one long nightmare, 
he may delude himself that he ish^py 
or that he does not care, bat the still 
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em&il Tmce is coDstsntly with him. 

Thdidocs ha£ it been said th&t tbs 
iull cealisation of tbs result of Dharma 
in this life is only possible to the ‘Ariya 
poggalo' the one who has cast away all 
the bonds that hind him to the recur* 
ring seiiM of life. If the Dharma is 
applicable to such psaeionless persons 
only, then to us who are of the world, 
its ef eotiTeneea would be comparatively 
useless. The Buddha>word however is 
many faceted and each one of us baa 
the power of seeing eo many facets in 
proportion to our attainments and oui 
abitity to understand, and the further 
our horizon of the Dbarma extends the 
higher we go in spiritual progress. 

To understand the problem of life 
and its solution, it is necessary to grasp 
the Buddhist point of rebirth. Looking 
upon ourselves as a beooming, or a 
odleotion of ever changing bwdle of 
SkhandUi the chief of which is pur 
ever varying mind we conie to look 
upon sell as a process not as an entity. 
The mind is the seat of all our aotione, 
words and tboughte, and the effect of 
all such actions and thoughts follow us 
cot only through this life, but after 
death through life after life as the 
wheel follows the ox that drags the 
waggon. 

And it is through will (Catena) 
that all our actions come into being, 
hence the Buddha says ** 1 declare to 
you Bbikkhus that Earma is will.'" 
Cetani or will, according to Bud* 
dhism, is the principal mental property 
(Getasika) of the mind (Citta). And 
this statement by the Buddha "Getana 
'ham bhikkave lummam vad4ui" will 
explain one aspect of the Earma 
question. 

In the Paticca Samuppkda. the first 
IjtA m the chuQ of cav^ation, is Avijja 
Pacoaya Bank&ra. As a result of 
ignorance there arises Senkdra. San- 
l^ra has been rendered in English as 
oooi^uiations, material phenomena, and 
thought activitiea. But there is reason 


to believe that Sanlrdi’a. Cetana and 
Eamma mean the same thing or rather 
represent the same thing under a dif¬ 
ferent guise. 

In this cooneotiori an article written 
by Eevd.BhikkhuEarandana Jinaratana 
will throw some light on the subject. Ha 
says “the will is the principal mental 
factor. It is through the will that a 
word is said or a deed, done or a deter* 
mination made by the mind itself, 
This will which has the power of 
strengthening the mind is called Earma. 
Earma is aub*divided into two further 
states of Eusala Karma and AkniaU 
Karma or moral and non-moral Karma. 

The pure thought form that arises in 
the pun mind is Eusala Karma and the 
impure thought form that arises in the 
impure mind is Akusala Karma. 

Through avarice (lobhd^ anger (ddsd*^ 
end delusion (moho) which are impore 
states of the mind, volition or will be¬ 
comes impure ^akusala oetanft)^ through 
that impurity of the will condition^ 
by the three conoomltantc C^obho, doeo, 
moho') are produced :n men, evil 
thoughts and evil actions snob as 
slanghtsr, theft, sensuality, falsehood 
and drunkenness, and that impure will 
result only in sorrow. 

Just ae by planting a bitter seed only 
bitter fruit are obtained, eo from non- 
moral willing, only a sorrowful state is to 
be expected. The mind becomes pore 
through getting rid of desire (tanba), 
cultivating compassion and acquiring 
knowledge. 

The will that arises in a mind of this 
nature is Ensala Eamma. In a mind 
eo constituted the will leads to non- 
killing, compaesioD, truth and there can 
only be pure thoughts. Owing to this 
pure state of the mind there can result 
only joy i just as a sweet seed produces 
sweet fruit. So the Buddha teaches 
that sorrow or joy is the result of a 
pure or impure mind. 
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Because of this, the Blessed One 
throDgh coispaesion to the world has 
preached to men, abstaicicg from evil, 
laying a store of good deeds, aad clesii- 
fling the mind by practising what Is 
right. After a deed, whether it ia good 
or bad> is done the bought that gave 
rise to it and the will that carried it 
into effect both pass away. Bat the 
effect of the wiU.(vip&ka^coDtioaes and 
does not pass away. When a mac 
lends money or any other thing to 
another it stands to reason that the 
loan mnet at some time or other be 
paid hack. The thought that the loan 
must be paid is present however short 
the time of the transaction may be, 
and through the effect of the volition 
that called to mind the * ioan,’ it has 
become a natural law that the loan 
must be paid back, though the loan 
itself has no intrinsic power of its own. 
Bvil actions such as killing and good 
actions each as charity will bring back 
their results through the strength of 
the will that prodhoes them. 

The effect of thought forms will be 
felt as true by any who look upon it in 
the right way. 

If any one attains to fame, praise or 
honour it must be through bis goodness 
that is to say through the effeot of his 
moral will t^kusala cet&aa\ 

Similarly the opposites of these good 
things must be iUo due to impure voli¬ 
tion ^akusala celaD4\ 

It ia according to law that a wrong 
doer must suffer punishment, the cause 
of the punishment is impure or non- 
moral volition. 

If there is no fruition (vipika of 
ones good or bad actions or thoughts, 
there ie no need for a moral law. If 
we see the position of good or. bad acts 
in this life, it must also be true with 
regal d to our fntnie lives. These voli¬ 
tions which produce sorrow or joy are 
named moral Karma and non-moral 
TTftrmft Accordingly if joy is the aim 


of an individual he should lay by a 
store of good actions." This explana¬ 
tion, will help us to disentmgle some 
of the difficulties which we are liable 
to fall into. It shows bow will can he 
translated into action, and bow Eamma 
is the same as the Cetand. They are 
like the parts of a circle, one leads into 
the other and there is no real separa¬ 
tion ; just as a circle ceases to exist 
when it is cut into segments, eo Getani 
and Kamma cannot be separated. 

The Dharma is described as Bandit- 
tiko for this reason that we can see it 
before omr eyes. It is said that only 
those who have attained to the higher 
paths can fully realise it, because the 
effect of their Kamma is worked out. 

But we can see for ourselves, a par¬ 
tial working out of the truth of the 
statement; partially because the effects 
of our pieviouB bad Kamma are inter¬ 
fering with OUT good thoughts and 
actions in this life. 

According to the Buddha, there is 
no beginning to the cycle of births; and 
there is no end io it unless we try to 
escape the 'stream of birth* by utterly 
annihilating tanha. Taaha is the force 
that takes us round and round and the 
destruction of that tanha is Kirvdsd. 
The previous explanations will show 
the relation between wit) f cetani) 
Kamma and Tanha. 

According to the Buddhist view, 
Kamma is the force that joins the gap 
between two lives. Looking upon a 
'being' ae consisting of the five Bkhan- 
d8£; Bupa. Vedang, Safifia, Saukkra, 
Vinnana, which tbeniselvea are ever 
changiing, but which are brought to¬ 
gether to form the individual who can 
be described as NAma-rdpa, by the 
force of Kamma, death may be con¬ 
sidered as nothing but the working out 
of that Kamma with regard to that 
life. Though there are many other 
explanations of death, for the present 
we may confine our attention to this 
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point only. At the moment of death 
the reexiJt cf all our actions are piled up 
together ae it were, and the state or 
place of his neat birth is presented be* 
fore his mind, It may be ashed how 
the result of actions can be piled up; 
if we read Kamma as Ceiani, the result 
of actione can eseily be grasped aa the 
foil effect of the go^ and bod volitions 
that have been influeDcing the indivl* 
dnaJ during hie life. If the good actions 
far outweigh the had the maatal state 
of that individual will be joyful before 
death; even in the case of one whose 
aotions have not been good, it may he 
possible to alter hie state of mind, but 
if hie actions have been persistently 
evil, hie volitions at the time of death 
will necesearily be impure. Lose of 
conscioueness will not s^eot the fnturs 
result, ae the thought forms that were 
set up will bring on their fuldlment 
through the force of Karma. 

Oonfcicnsoeae, in the ordinary sense, 
le not taken into account, as in Bnddhiit 
philosophy there is consoionenees even 
in the embryo; and hence consciousness 
means a goM deikl more than is under* 
stood by the word, 

The dying person sees before hie 
mind's eye, his future state of birth and 
there arises in him a desire for that 
state; whether it is good or bad, it 
appears to him desirable tbi'oogh the 
force of hie Kamma. And though 
nothing passes from this life to the 
other, the leanlt of the thought forms 
or the force of Kamma iofiuencee the 
nest state of existence. This is the 
view of rebirth that is taught in Bud¬ 
dhism. 

It is also said that tboee heavenly 
ones who are born in the Bhpa Lflka, 
feel the coming of . death and et the 
time of death see where they will he 
reborn and choose their own parents, 
according to their Eamma. 

Hence such parents as lead an evil 
life do not get happy or fortunate child¬ 
ren, because those of good Karma do 


not desire such parents; their offspring 
on the contrary are those whose Karma 
has been bad. The reason why some 
bad parents get fortunate children, is 
that in the latter through some bad 
Karma, they see their future place of 
birth as desirable, 

Karma is a force that has to be learnt 
by intuition t it is a force that exists 
and it cannot be explained away, It hss 
as much existence as the force of 
cohesion or attraction and can no more 
be explained than the force of cohesion 
or gravity. 

The Bnddba, it is said, hesitated to 
proclaim his doctrine to the world, be¬ 
cause it was so abstruse. Hence is it 
said that it should be tanght by experts, 
deeply studied and can only be grasped 
by the wise. 

This doctrine so diffionlt to under¬ 
stand is the basic doctrine of Aoicoa, 
Dukka, Anatta and the Pour Noble 
Truths. 

RIGHT UNDERSTANDING. 


By the Bev. Bhissbu Akanba 
Mbtotya. 

A^nmo Toisa Bhagavato. Arahato, Samma 
Sambnddhatsa, 


(Contiaued from our last issue.) 

Looking thus on the Path as exten¬ 
ded between the two terminal modes 
of BanmtadiUhi —Bight Understanding 
at one end of it, and Fullest Insight at 
the other—-and placing, se we may 
legitimately place, our own mental 
attitude as somewhere on that line 
between the minor and the median 
mode, nearer to the former as out 
Buddhism is more of a lip-service and 
less of a heart-service, two most im¬ 
portant facts at once appear. Firstly, 
that for true spiritual progress, the 
best use, if our Buddhism be true, that 
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we cen make of our life, liee only Id 
the passing from onr present position 
to one yet nearer to the middle mode; 
and, secondly, since the same funds- 
mental element of Bamruaditthi is 
found at both ends of the Path, that 
the dimension in which that Path is 
extended, its direction, aa it were, in 
the space of Consoionsness, lies in what 
we may term the attainment of a series 
of ever-deepening Modes of Truth, To 
make any use at all of our Buddhism, 
and, if we take it rightly, there is 
naught else in all our Universe so 
essentially useful, we have to discover 
in what direction in our lives lies that 
liDS of ever-deepening truth; and, 
having found it, to walk therein to the 
beet w our ability ; for that, surely, is 
the Holy Path itself, and, save through 
its ever-deepening modes of seeing 
truth, there is no freedom to be won 
from all the sorrow and the change of 
life. 

To ascertain what we mean when 
thus we speak of svsr-cfes/sjung vioie$ 
•/ truth, to realise whnt fashion of 
falsehood it is that wo must needs 
avoid, let us first consider what sort of 
understanding is that which is common 
to all thinking beings, and, on that 
very ground, is too far steeped in Nes¬ 
cience to be of real service to the as¬ 
pirant after truth. 

Looking on the world presented to 
him by his senses, one fact predomi¬ 
nates all others in the mind of the 
ordinary man, the fact, namely, that 
there exists an essential difference 
between that which for him is 89 lf^ 
his thonghts, words, actions, and all 
the rest of life^and the whole great 
universe which lies beyond in the 
re^on of the ffof-ref/. 

That view, fact ever so apparent se 
it seems to be to the unconverted mind, 
is the first wrong view, the first great 
MicihAdiithi which the A11-wisdom of 
our Master has taught us to avoid. 
Bnt the ordinary man, taught only by 


his natal Nescience, by AvijjA, sees in 
that illusory distinction between self 
and the not-self the fundamental fact 
of life, and from it, as from any start 
made in the wrong direction, all the 
wrong views of bfe depend. Just as it 
needed the wisdom of a Copernicus to 
overcome for the mass of civilised 
humanity the delusion that the Sun 
goes daily round the earth, and pst u 
the opponents of Copemican Astro¬ 
nomy objected that it was the common 
daily testimony of the sense of sight of 
every being that it did so move, so did 
it need, for us, the wisdom of the 
* Buddha to overcome for us bis followers 
that deepest delusion of the central 
Selfhood, and just so, also, is still the 
cry of the opponents of his teaching 
that the daily momentary testimony 
of cor own minds declares to ns this 
Selfhood as Che central fact of life. 

So starting wrongly, the world’s 
philosophies of necessity grow to be 
further and further from the Truth 
they seek. Finding this Selfhood ss 
the ceotrsl fact of life, they deduce, 
from the phenomena about them, the 
existence of other selves besides their 
own. The savage, seeing the motioo 
of Sun and Moon and star and stream 
and all the manifold phenomena of 
being, hearing the multitudinous 
sounds of Nature, attributes to each 
and all of them a separate self, a god 
or spirit using each and all, just as he 
fancies, from his wrong understanding 
about life, he uses his various organs 
of motion and of speech. When, later 
on in course of evolntlon, the savage 
comes to the point where families 
coalesce into trib^ and clans, and these 
into nations ruled over by one sovereign 
80 in his mind grows the religious idea; 
the gods of star and earth and forest 
slowly take the place of servient angels, 
with one great Self, their Bnler, the 
Soul or Self of Space, wherein all these 
lesser beings ha vs their dwelling-place. 
So does the religious consciousness of 
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mftn, over great periods oi time, pass 
from polytheism to monotheism or to 
pantheism, till, passed oat of savagery, 
man grows to mental adoieecene, by 
which time we generaJly find his mono¬ 
theism or his pantheism well established 
even as now they are in many directions 
in the Western World. 

Another very vital factor in the 
monlding of the religious consoionsness 
of mankind (for the origin of religion 
is immensely complex, by no means 
taking its birth from one set of facts 
or theories alone) added its record also 
to the common testimony of all man¬ 
kind's experience as to the existence of 
the Self^the factor, namely, of Beli- 

! :iouB Experience, cf the partial recol- 
eotlon, by saint and seer, of the mani¬ 
fold states of coosoiousnees that exist 
beyond that realm of waking life 
wherein we normally act and live. 
More olear-saeing, indeed, in the 
greater light of consciousness to which 
they in their several attainments bad 
achieved, the seers of all times (at least 
such of their number as attained to 
the higher Jh&nas, the states of cods- 
eiousnees pertainiog to the Focmlees 
Worlds) announced the fact that, with 
progression upwards, element after 
element of the^usr self was cast aside, 
till, in the ultimate of coneciousness, 
they saw, no longer ^e manifold self¬ 
hoods of our experience, bnt One 8*\f, 
one highest eelf, alone; a self which 
they, with minds already cast in the 
theistic mode by reaeon of the full 
religions teaching of their natico, 
identified with the Sopteme Being who 
had been hypothesised os having made 
or caused to emanate all this universal 
life. Thos, tightly casting ont in the 
li^t of their superior experience the 
petty self of man, they still adhered to 
a atill greater, becanse subtler, if far 
more ^ply lying delusion, the con- 
c^ttm of an ultimate, enduring, blise- 
fuf higher s^fhood, whereform all life 
has consdoDsly, intentionally, been 


emanated ; wherein whoso will rightly 
train his mind may merge his lesser 
selfhood, as the drop mixes with the 
wide ocean wave. 

Growing side by side with this rich 
crop of wrong opinions, sprang likewise, 
intimately connected with it, another 
group of misconceptions as to the facts 
of life, a group which, in its totality, 
we may conveniently term the theory 
of the joy of life, the cbarecteriatic of 
the undeveloped, the immature cons* 
cionsnesa of the little child. Even now, 
amongst the most advanced units of 
the most civilised of nations, bnt few 
have emerged from that epoch Into the 
period of mental adolescence, for the 
sense of joy is perhaps the acutest of 
all. 

Let us cost back oni own minds to 
the days of our early childhood, and, 
if the memory has not al^ether faded 
we shall see bow true this is; we shall 
remember how wonderfnl and fair and 
noble and good did all existence seem; 
how joy seemed the reality, and sorrow 
only a psasiug, if a dread^, ahadow to 
its glorious light. We shall recall the 
vivid sense of wonder and of pleasure 
that came with each new phenomenon 
of Ufa; bow even some new-seen insect 
might arouse a perfect ecstasy of won¬ 
der ; how every hour, nay every mo¬ 
ment of the waking life seemed dear 
and pleasant, so that even when tired 
out, we hated the very thought of 
Bleeping, since that would mean the 
deprivation of some few hours of bliss¬ 
ful, conscious life. That is the charac¬ 
teristic of the infant consciousness, 
that sense of joy in life, and in this, 
as in BO many ways, our own experience 
as children bnt epitomised the common 
daily condition of human consciouensea 
in its early days. For such is the 
peonliarity of our growth, that the 
human individual in pracees of only a 
few years of infancy and childhood 
epitomises in his life and thought the 
by-gone history of the whole human 
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race whose experience he inherits. Let 
UB watch the daily growth ol a young 
child, and we ahall see the truth oi 
this, shall see the infant life telUng the 
story of the developroent of all huma¬ 
nity, from the tree-dwelling anthro¬ 
poid, scarcely yet a man, through the 
Age of Stone down to the hunting, 
fighting, kingdom-organising age from 
which even now only the most advanced 
units of our kind have fairly grown. 
The child mind sees and hears, and 
finds deep-rooted joy in the mere sight 
and hearing, hut it does not, till grown 
ont of childhood’s age, ihwk 0/ vhai ii 
all mutt mean. Dne to this, and again 
to the reprodnctioa of the history of 
savage man, is the child’s sometimes 
BO shocking callousness to pun; won¬ 
derful and therefore pleasant in its eyes 
is the sight of the movements exeonted 
hy some tortnred animal; just because 
the movements executed are new and 
strange, the sight of them gives pleasure 
and to, with sil but a small minority 
of quite exceptional children, we have 
to educate tha young out of the savage 
Instinot to kill and torture the lower 
fonns of life. 

This early Joy in Life, so oharac- 
tarUtio of the young, the mentally im¬ 
mature and thoughtless, bulking so 
largely as it still does in human thought, 
came, of necessity, profoundly to affect 
the development of religious thought— 
meaning l^r that term, ae we have all 
along implied, man’s way of looking 
at ^e deeper things of life; his 
attempts to propound an answer to the 
riddle of existence. Applying, as al¬ 
ways (in the nescience-working of the 
mind) the conditionings of his own life 
to tho greater life about him, man 
early came to hold the view that all in 
life was easentialiy good, the joy of life 
in his own heart he reacted on the 
world about him, and in particular did 
he attribute joy and graciousneas and 
goodness to the Self Supreme he later 
eame to conceive ss having made the 


earth and sky. He himself, for service 
of his daily needs, could fashion out of 
atone and wood and earth his imple¬ 
ments of hunting, warring, cooking; 
and so again he came to thmk that all 
this universe, so fair and good before 
his mental vision, must likewise have 
been fashioned by that Great Being; 
and, remembering his own delight in 
the accomplishment of work well done, 
the joy of the maker over some tool or 
structure well adapted to its purpose, 
he could even conceive the Deity as 
resting from his labour* of creation, and 
looking on the world that he had made 
and seeing that it all wss ** good.” 

Yet knowledge grows, and, with its 
growth comes deeper insight and a 
truer appreciation of the real nature of 
the universe about us and within. 
With that growth of meutal stature, 
the conceptions of the Deity, this per¬ 
sonification ol the ultimate forces of 
our being, comes of necessity to take a 
less and less important place within 
the thoughts of men: seeing, as they 
do, with growing understanding how 
much of utterly useless suffering there 
is in life; learning, as they do, if very 
slowly, that in truth there is in all life 
no Persona, no Self—whether the per¬ 
sonal or the greater Selfhood—but only 
a continuum, a flux of Being, a oeaee^ 
less movement of the restless tides of 
life. Slow, indeed, is that coming to 
mental adolescence—even still, by 
reason of tha influence on onr speech 
of that wrong view of life we say, “I 
think,” where rightly we should say, 
” It thinks.” 

The Indian of the Buddha’s time, 
said " the god rains” where we should 
say " it rains.” We have indeed ad¬ 
vanced to the intransitive form in this 
respect, but how long will the Self 
persist in our speech in respect ol 
human actions ? And, with this per¬ 
sonification of Life’s phenomena, in- 
disBolnbly oonneoted with it as spring¬ 
ing from the same lonrce, comes Ke«- 
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cience, tliftt othsi; theory of the joy of 
Ufdf ideas so plausibly and so naturally 
associated in the lines of that English 
poet who exclaimst “God's in His 
Heaven, all's right with the world." 

Such are the theories of life termed 
by the Buddha Micchdditthi —wrong 
Tiews, the sort of Not Understanding 
we must sheer avoid if ever we are to 
merit the title Sarrmiditlhi. Firstly, 
the theory of the 6elf, the conception 
that life is enselfed, that there is, with¬ 
in or behind it, an unchanging vital 
persona whether regarded as ultimately 
one or many; secondly, the theory of 
the joy of life, the view that life is in 
its fundamental nature blisefu), good to 
live for sake of its mere pleasures, and 
that by any means whatever we may 
realisa therein, not the well-known 
Karmic se<^uence of the Graving for 
pleasure bringing ultimately pain, but. 
an ever-enduring eucoeesion of plee- 
surable states of cocsoiousnees, a pe> 
manent happiness resulting from the 
continued gratiHoation of the deeire for 
experience, for life. 

Theee are the two great root ooncep- 
tlons springing from Avijjji, from Nee- 
oience, Ignorance, the Not-underetao* 
ding of the real nature of life, the 
rejection of which constitutes the basis 
of Samndditihi in its minor mode; 
and here, before going further, we may 
well pause to consider vhy these mere 
theories about life should constitute 
from the Buddhist point of view so 
serious a danger to the wellbeing of 
humanity, and so grave an obstacle, 
that the very first step on the Path 
cannot be taken till thee have been for 
ever set aaide. Both of them have 
their roots in the deepest places of the 
human heart; it is fair and sweet and 
pleasant to a man to think that he, the 
Teal ' He ’ se the AtUtvddin would put 
it, is immortal, changeless, sure (If he 
but lived aright) of inheriting a bbssful 
and an eternal life ; to conceive of all 
this world as being made and guided 


by a Great Person infinitely powerful 
and beneficent, willing and able to help, 
and to look on life as in its essence 
blissfnl, pleaasnt, good to live. All this 
being so, why make the rejection of 
theee theories the very test of Buddhist 
Orthodoxy^ if we may use the term, or 
how does it happen that, in a Beligion 
so essentially practical as is Buddhism, 
the merely intellectual acceptance or , 
rejection of certain 'theories shocld ^ 
bold so prominent a place ? 

The answer to that question to one * 
who not yet is SammAditthi is the most 
terrible in all the world; it is an answer 
which, if it stood alone, would leave no 
hope or help or purpose in all our life; 
it simply runs, they are Untrue. To 
the Buddhist, Truth, the search after 
and the attainment of Truth, is bis 
Religion, and no man may hope to win I 
the Truth who starte out in the wrong ' 

direction ; who seeks for Truth whilst I 

laying to his heart the false if fair so< 
laoe that these wrong views present. 

Untrue I Add is the Truth, then, 
worthy of so great* a sacrifice, that a 
man must needs give up convictions 
the most deeply-rooted and consoling 
for iU sake alone ? Answers the Bud- 
dbist. Truth not alone denies the false; 
it goes fat deeper, it affirms the True. 

6o great and so inspiring to our lives, 
and in its deeper levels so profound, ao 
far beyond onr knowing is the Tmth, 
that it would be worthy of all sacrifice 1 
in all the worlds. Truth is greater 
than our hopes, nearer and yet dearer, 
could we but see and know it, than 
even onr so cherished theory of the I 
S^fhood, of the pereonal immortal life; | 
wider is Tmth than Heaven, vaster ; 
than the abyss of space; greater than 
augbt with which we can compare it. 

It is 80 free and High ( Renunciation ? 
Surely. Did ever ^e seed give being 
to the flower, shedding its perfume on 
the morning breeae, but first, below ' 
there in the darkness of the mite, it 
gave its own life that a greater life 
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might oome That is why Renun¬ 
ciation ie ths key-note of all Buddhist 
practice, and that is why the fimt step 
to be taken is the rejection utterly of 
all that is not utterly true. 

For, in Buddhism, we arc concerned 
with far.tH not If ever wc 

make our hearts, our minds, worthy 
receptacles of Truth's sweet Aviriia, 
we must first cleanse them from every 
trace of the bitter dings Avi/Jd has to 
give. Untrue, thsKo two witing vtewa 
of life bear in Cha;\tselves the seal and 
proof of their untiiith : to seo this fact 
we have but to c<>i\)»idcr what hM l>s«n 
the fiiiit of them in the history of 
huroanity, to observe their outcome in 
the story of Che creeds and faiths of all 
mankind. The destroying progress of 
Islaca, the tortures of the InquisiCion, 
the awful period of tba Dark Ages, 
when no man dared to breathe his nee 
thoughts oa the air of a mind-enslaved 
continent—these, and I know not, dare 
not think, what total sum of Imman 
agony and misdirected human energy 
and work, are the fruits of those wrong 
views of life-^f them alone. It woe 
because men dreamed they had iinmor- 
tel souls destined to personal i in mor¬ 
tality of joy (or darker side of it, to 
immortality of tortnre) and must pla¬ 
cate the Self Supreme as they, poor, 
grovelling, nescience^darksnod hearts, 
were then wont to placate their lords 
and kings, that they could kill, burn, 
torture even the greatest, noblest minds 
that ever their race gave birth to. For 
what cruelty, what torture mattered in 
the now, If Eternity to-morrow weighed 
against it in the other scale? One of 
the world's greatest epics of Keiigion, 
the Bbagavad-GttA is utterly marred 
by that deadly advice of Krishna to bia 
dieci|^]e, who, on the point of plunging 
all his kith and kin into suicidal war¬ 
fare, was very piripcrly seiT^ed with 
pity-bom compunction, but was ordered 
in the name of the aoul-theory to go 
m and kilh seeing that the Self was 


spiritual aud could not be destroyed. 
If such ontcomea of the Att& theory as 
these could make a Shelley rightly cry, 
“The Name of God bath fenced about 
all crimes with holiness," can we not 
see, without looking further, that Truth 
is abseut from all views of lifo whei'e 
snoh sad frnlts can f«>l]ow on accept¬ 
ance of those views? 

And why is this? How is it that 
these twin ideas have so imbnilad man 
and have brought more misery and 
blood upon the earth Chon any other 
single instrument of human fidly ami 
misdeed V Just, so ouv Mae be r taught 
us, because they spring froiii Ni science 
from man’s untrained desires, because 
they are but t/uorUg, merely ways of 
ueiiig things. diUnu, things having no 
foundation, in truth or in fact. There 
lies the whole solution of the problem, 
the point In the supreme Importance of 
SamMlditihi; right understanding of 
the facts of life. Who ever fought or 
hat^d or inflicted suffering on life over 
facts? Mo man of all the myriads that 
liave ever lived. But our viewH, mere 
theoi'ies, thiogs having no foundation 
save in the cobwebs of some pent-up 
Meecience-darkeoed human mind; over 
mere theories, such that no man could 
ever teii the truth of them, men have 
always quarrelled and ever will, until 
at last such follies are for ever set aside, 
and no roan shall live so Ignorantly as 
to say “I hold such and such a theory, 
have worked it out, adopted it as niioe, 
and, as it is my view, I am ready to 
hght for it against the world at large." 

Nor think that in the past alone 
have these wrong views of life wrought 
damage to human piogreee, or that now 
we have so far progressed that their 
power for ill-doing has passed away 
from among the causes of life’s un¬ 
ceasing suffering on earth. Even to-day, 
in the names of those twin theories, 
agony Inconceivable ie being inflicted 
upon life ; even to-day a hundred tbou- 
aand alts re oast the ill savnar of their 
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sawificee upon the air. Folliea, wa 
may aay, committed by barbarians who 
seeking more of joy Id this world or 
the no At, strWe to placate their Imagi* 
nary gods enselved. So be it—'folly 
enough it is, but not worse folly or 
more cruel than much, bo much, that 
even now ia being pei'petrated in the 
midst of the much vauutsd civilisation 
of the West. as is happily the case, 
no more the cries of human victims, 
burnt living in the market*placee of 
our towns in the names of those two 
modes of Kescience, prove tbeir untruth 
and potency for evil in the hearts of 
men, still, under other names and 
forms, ace bhoy wreaking woe untold 
on all mankind. 

To the S$lf theory, as manifested 
under the form of eocalied patrioiUm, 
ia due the fax)t that ao large a proper* 
tioD of the manhood of the moaem 
nations, drawn from useful service to 
mankind in held or factory, is wasted, 
worH than wasted, in the study and 

S ractice of warfare; in what, in plain 
iHglish, is the study and practice of 
of most efficient method of achiev* 
ing on a wholeeals scale the most 
terrible of all human crimes, murder. 
To the same manifestation of the Self 
delusion is due the fact that so large a 
proportion of the wealth and resources 
of the Western nations is wasted on 
this same folly of arm aments; only 
because men will cherish the Self 
theory; will not understand that we 
all, English, Gletmans, French, and so 
forth, alike are human beings, fellow 
creatures, brothers, members of the 
one great frateroity of conscious, sufer* 
ing living beings who need not war, 
like wolves or savages, did t)iey but 
understand. It is the wrong view: 
*'1 am English; glorious English 
nationality is mine; therefore it be¬ 
hoves me to fight against persona who 
have another sort of Self theory of the 
kind and say, 'No, but a Teuton I.’ " 
It is that wrong view which now makes 
it necessary to waste the bulk of the 


resources of every branch of the West* 
Aryan 3ace on armaments or war, 
when so much might, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be achieved by 
man, were that great wealth to be ex¬ 
pended in combating, not only physical 
disease, but those far more fatal menial 
sicknesses, Anglophobia and so fo^h, 
to which sc much of the Western 
misery is due. 

And to the wrong view of the joy of 
life also how much of our Occidental 
suffering may be assigned I Believing 
that in life joy may soinebow be gained, 
we increase and increase instead of 
seeking to diminish the number of 
things we say we "need,” Olimatlc 
conditions of necessity add to the num¬ 
ber of the actual necessaries of life ae 
compared with the simple needs of 
warmer climatee, but, beyond those 
actual necesiaries, beyond the needs of 
science and of art andliteratare, beyond 
our true needs, how much our modert! 
civilisation now pioducei just by reason 
of this false belik in the joy of life, the 
mere theory that by much posseenon 
we may come to happiness. And, to 
produce that vast array of things really 
useless, thousands and hundreds Of 
thousands of men, women, and even 
little children must live squalid atid 
bopelees lives, ever in fear of some 
catastrophe of commerce that may de¬ 
prive them of food, wai’iuth and shelter; 
and how many, alas I of these producers 
of the Y^nuecessaries of life are, even 
now, short of due food, lacking the 
barest of human comforts I 

Thus, looking even into the present* 
day conditions of our human existence, 
we see how deadly, how full of poison 
for humanity, are the two views or 
theories of life which, warned hy our 
Master, we who are S(mmdditthi have 
come to reject ae false and full of 
danger and fear. Heart's-poisons in 
very truth are they, poisoning the 
innermost Uves of man; yet, In one 
after another of their endless manliea- 
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tations, whether as raligioos dogmas, 
as poliiica) or Qational coo captions, as 
miUtarism ot 2 a commerciallBin, the 
minds of men Bt>ll seise upon them 
with aridity; still give them great, 
high'BOunding and beart^Btlmog names 
just as, in the old Buddhist simile, a 
man affiicted with a gvievous open sore 
Bhonid, from mere fear of thinking of 
it, cover it up from eight with piled'Up 
layer after layer 'of gold-leaf, eince so 
it seems no longer hideous, while cor¬ 
ruption festers beneath it all I Great 
names, high-sounding words, wonderful 
theories of things that no man knows, 
the How and why of life, auch now, 
as ever, ie the gold-leaf thia poor Buffer¬ 
ing humanity applies to its festering 
wounds i How long, how sorrow-laden 
long must it yst be, ere it will tear 
away all this glittering gilding of mere 
empty and high-sounding terms, and 
dare to look on life aa in very truth it 
is i or have the wit to turn to that All- 
greatest oi the heart’s physicians who, 
with Truth's healing salve, stand a ever 
ready to allay tbs growing poison and 
the fever of our wound. 

Thet ealve, the hoaliug, even though 
a bitter-ieemiog balm, ie S^mmdditihi, 
Bight Onderstuadiog of the facts of 
life, the compreheDslon of the truth 
about existence, the polling off of the 
gold-leaf and examination and recogni¬ 
tion of the true sonrces of our pain. To 
dare to look on life as it really is— 
Anicea, Dukhha, Awtta; traneient, 
Borrow-laden and devoid of selfhood— 
that is the first step to be taken. It 
means the casting out of all the vain 
reliances and theories that ever the 
mind of man has spun; the setting 
aside, since euch conduce not to our 
urgent need of healing, of all such 
questionings as how life came to be, 
whence it is, or whither.it shall go. 

Speaking of the particular religious 
aspects of the two great wrong views, 
we have said that their casting off 
seems at first sight a thing most cruel 


and most terrible; it is the plucking 
off of the gold-leai from the poisoned 
wonnd. Some few rash minds indeed 
have dared to do that, not knowing, 
alas for them, of the physician and bit 
salve, and, seeing what lay beneath it 
all, these have come straight to yet 
another wrong view abont it all. See¬ 
ing the snffering insepatablc from all 
life, understanding the moaning of the 
fact that, in the body’s evolution, what 
is now for UB lensation is the direct 
descendant of irritabiliby, the reaction 
to irritation of the primordial proto¬ 
plasm, they have come to formulate a 
new wrong vi^ of life, one which doee 
not posieBi the merit even of looking 
beautiful ae the old gold-leaf method 
did. That view 1b now termed Psssi- 
misic; we may briefly put it thus. 
There ie no Soul, no God but a new 
sort of Eternal Selfhood or principlo 
called Matter. That zoattei’ is itself 
insentient, but eoniehow, by mere 
chance, certain combinations of it 
ocourr^ which were eo unstable u to 
involve a constant moleoular change; 
a taking in of new molecules at one 
point and a tuvoing out of old ooee at 
another. By virtue of the action of 
environment this primordial life stuff 
presently developed into what we now 
are-^living. conscious beingn deatlned 
to ceaee at death and paes away as use- 
lesely ae first we came. In tliia view, 
one happily held now by but a few ad¬ 
herents, there is no law in life at all, 
that is, no law of life aa such; our 
existence came by chance, and one day, 
when the earth grows cold or hot 
enough, it will similarly peri^^b. All 
life la thus regarded as not merely full 
of sorrow and of evil, but as without a 
pujqxjsc or a future, Wonderful, ever 
miraculous, as to the thoughtful man 
it is, life hoe, in this view, no origin 
save chanco and the workiugH of the 
blind laws of Nature; no hope saye 
Death with all its suffering loft unre¬ 
warded; no aim, uo end, no purpose 
and DO brighter goal. 
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Few men ever will, we may hope, 
come to bold that so terrible a view of 
c:(UCence; certaioly no Bnddhist will. 
But it ii luenUoned here to introduce 
a most important point in Buddbiet 
teacbiog, namely, that Peseimism if 
from tlie Buddhist standpoint jast as 
wrong as the optimistic and tbeistio 
theoriee which we have already dif' 
cofsed. For, in this great question of 
the good and evil of existence, this 
teai^ing ever' pursnos the Middle Way, 
as in all matters. In the first sermon 
of tbs Buddha, the iiuportancs of 
avoiding such extremes of view was 
emphasised hy His terming the Path 
the Middle Way. Preached, as that 
sermon wee, to monies accustomed to 
regal'd eelf'tortnre aa the means of 
liberation from suffering, the essence of 
the religiout life, tbs coutrait wse 
drawn between the life of self-torture 
and tlie life of selMuduigeoce, and the 
Middle Way, the Way that leade to 
Truth, to fullest ineight, wu annonn- 
ced as lying between theee two ex¬ 
tremes. But in our question of lifs’e 
good and ill the sauis ruls applies; 
whiJet ws must, if SammMitihi, reject 
the theoi'iec of the Self and of the joy 
of life, we must likewise reject the 
opposite extreme of view, the theory of 
Pessimism. 

Life then, eays the Buddhist, is full 
of Buffering, but it may be so directed 
as to lead to the Beyond of Life, to the 
great peace of Nibh&na, a state to 
utterly diffei^ent from the life we know, 
that we can use no word whereby poei- 
lively to dehne it. Though in our 
right undemianding there is no Self 
Supreme that made these worlds and 
by his will upholds and I'uloe them, 
there is a Power' tliat moves to 
Bightcousness and brings all beiugs to 
the Greater Light; the Power of Wis¬ 
dom, ot that high holy InMigbt which 
wo have seen Is S(ifiu>Mditihi‘s major 
mode of use. Thus, as much as in the. 
Theist’e view of it, life hae for the 


Bnddhist both a hope, and, if we will, 
a purpose; this right view declares the 
existence of a goal so great and high 
that we are forbidden even to call it 
life. 

Yet this great hope in Buddhism, 
this goal without which all life were 
purpoBelees, its long suffering useless 
and inexcusable, this Ideal of the Feaoe 
beyond all life is no mere view or 
empty theory. We Buddhists hold 
that hope not by any means based on 
faith or trust, as must ever from the 
basis of the Theist's hops. It is de¬ 
duced by UB from life’s phenomena, 
attested in chief by the King of Truth, 
the Great Teacher who Arst in onr 
history attained that Peace by the tee- 
timony of the million Great Ones who, 
since He discovered the way thereto, 
have walked in the Path that He pro¬ 
claimed. It is attested by our own 
experience, by the fact that we can see, 
to just the extent we strive to follow 
the Middle Way ourselves, the utter 
truth, the ever-deepening truth, of all 
that Noble Aryan Teaching of Truth's 
King. Following it as best we can, 
we, too, And the Great Peace growing 
in our hearte, and thus to us this ideal 
of Nibb4na is no mere view, but a 
reality evvr deepening as our life grows 
nearer to the Law. 

When, growing out of that period of 
mental childhood in which all life 
kseme eo fair and plsaBant, men coiue 
tu mental adolesGense (as. even now, so 
unuiy in the Webtern World are grow* * 
ing at this day), with the passing of 
their immaturity pnanes thp keen sense 
of the joy of life, for knowledge grows 
as grows the mind of man. Man comes 
to see that, behind the so fair-seeming 
mask of life, lies death. He begins to 
understand that the very law of evoln- 
tion is suffering and that the species 
which luost can suffer beat survives. 
No more can one, understanding the 
great and aWful suffering involved in 
life, regard it u created by an omni- 
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potent and all-loving Selfhood; no 
jjiore can one, who once ha4> wught by 
clear analyeis in his own heart for that 
imagined lease!* Self of man, conceive 
of aught within him ae eternal, change- 
letis or secure. Looking deeper, nnd, 
if be be fortunate, aided by the Truth 
the Master left ua, thcadoleecentmind 
perceives how all there ie in life as now 
we know it is of necessity changeful; 
ho sees how the great segueuces of the 
law of life, the Kamine, make of suffer¬ 
ing an essential element of all cou^- 
neot beings be sees that that which 
formerly he conceived of as his Self 
eternal, stable, is but a wave In life’s 
great ocean, destined, not Indeed as in 
the peaaimlat's thought to utter anni- 
hilatiOD after a little span of auol; sad 
sordid life as living creatures on our 
planet know, but to give place, at the 
end of all its long cycle of evolving 
transmigration, to a state beyond all 
thought and naming—the Peace, the 
Purpose, the Fruition of all Life. 

Kot one Selfhood of our own, dif¬ 
ferent from the other selves of all the 
univeiee, but a bundle of aankhiras, of 
elements of the common life—that is 
the idea which is implied. Just as the 
elements of the body enter into our 
food stream, become for a little while 
integral portions of ouv being Mid then 
in the ceaseless tiux, pass out on their 
further never-resting course of life, »to, 
in this Buddhist view, do these sank- 
h&ras come, dwell for a little in our 
minds, then pass again, a never-ceasing 
flux of thought. Just 08 some elements 
of our corpoieal frames ore, as it were, 
nobler or of higher import to our life 
than others, and some again inimical 
to our welfare, so is it with tlie ele¬ 
ments of thought. Here and now to¬ 
day a whole group of the nobler of 
tbeui—of the elements of thought eat 
in motion we know not when but 
wrought to their present form in the 
mind of that Great One whom we 
strive to follow, thoughts which have 


echoed down through life for five-aad- 
twenty centuries—• la passiug once 
ogMn through the medium of the 
spoken or the printed word into our 
several minds. To-morrow, illuminated 
peradventure, by some new illustration 
of their uieaning, they will be passing 
from our minds into yet others, and so 
on until life shall end at last in Peace. 

From this conception the flux of 
thought follow many pomts of great 
importance. One is the need we have 
of constantly attending to the thought- 
foods of our minds, fust as we attend 
to the food-stuSs of our bodies; but 
we must reject from our mental diet 
the ill thoughts, and definitely cultivate 
the aoslmilatioQ of high acd holy ones. 
Anotbav point of yet greater moment 
is the fact that all conscious life is One, 
one ocean whereof our several minds 
are now the waves, whose force is ever 
giving rise to further wavelets; waves 
not another" and yet not "the same." 
It is the flux which passes on and, in 
its ohangiog, in some sense yet endures. 
It is the totality of that flux now at 
this moment In us that we call onr- 
selvee. Thus rightly understood, life 
becomee ae ono, one wliich we can best 
help onward as we ennoble each thougt- 
element in its passage thmugh our 
minds; wherefore, from the Bnddhiet 
view-point all reformation, all attempt 
to help on life, can best be effected by 
first purging our immediate life king¬ 
dom of the "Self." 

And now, finally, one thought re- 
luains to be considered. We have seen 
what are the viowe and theories which 
we must fain avoid if wo shall mbke us 
worthy of the title Sanmdditthi. We 
have seen how the right view of life, 
teaching os it does life’s oneness, makes 
for compassion, for endurance, for the 
eunohling of all our relations. Komoro, 
Qs in the view of Selfhood, looking on 
self and life as two different things, we 
now undei’st&nd them one. We see, 
too, how we each may, hnn:ble though 
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w$ be, help on life at Iavf?e, and lesim 
bow odIj we can help life by raaldog 
this usdentaodiog of oor oneneee with 
it enter, in practice, Into all our daiiy 
ways as pity and ae love. We see how 
this right view of life might change 
the world to Paradise to-morrow; how 
all the bitter pain of life oomes only 
from following the faJse, the seldah 
view. All this is but the minor mode 
of SaftmddiWii, jost the ioieUectual 
appreciation of the fundamental Bud* 
dhist truths. What lies beyond? What 
must we do so as to enter upon that 
Fourfold Path of attainmeut on the 
first step of which stands, not this 
minor but middle mods? 

The answer is: “Just live that Under¬ 
standing.” Let it be no mere vain 
theory, for still a theory it is, until it 
enters into practice in our own, onr 
very lives. So to direct the course in 
life's great ocean of this our group of 
elements that, with each thought that 
passes from us, a little gain bae come 
to life at large: so to suppress with 
constant watchfulosse the evil, selfish 
thoughts; to cultivate the nobler self* 
renouncing ones; to understand how 
sorrow rules ioalienable from life, and 
yet, because beyond, the Peace is ever 
reigning; how we may so restrain our 
ways that, when we die, all life may 
become a iittle bit the nobler and the 
nearer to the Peace, because we lived 
and suSered, Briedy, to Jive Bight 
Understanding; not to make an empty 
talk of it. All these things it is, to 
come nearer to that {luc|>er middle 
mode of Truth about Bight Under- 
standing, the winning of which means 
the entenng of the great, ancient, holy 
stream of deathless light. 

Tke Buddhut Reoi$io. 


The Buddhist Theosophical 
Society. 

At the general meeting held in June 
Mr. It. A. Mirando who has been 
President for the last twenty two years 
resigned and in his place Mr. C. Batn- 
vantudave has been elected president. 
Much good work ha« been done during 
the tenure of office by the late presi¬ 
dent, and great credit is due to him in 
oavifisting the Society tbi'ough many 
shoals and shallows. 

The new President is bringing with 
him new ideas and new thoughts. It 
lies in hie power to bring together the 
many sections that are at present 
working independently and uniting 
them into a cohesive whole. It rests 
with him to organise the Buddhist 
Educational work of the Bociaty and 
help in the establishing of a National 
Board of Education, and devoting bis 
attention to the many defects that led 
to the weakening of the bonds that 
bound the Buddhists together, 

Though Thsosophy in the days of 
its first founders was believed by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon to be synonymous 
with Buddhism; latterly its true mean¬ 
ing has become bettsr known, Then* 
sophy under Mrs. Besant and Mr.Lead- 
beater’s regime consists of Hinduism 
and Vedantieu and inculcates the ideas 
of a soul and universal eoul; ideas 
which are abhorrent and quite contrary 
to the principles of Buddhism. Many 
innovations in the shape of a coming 
saviour too have been included. Theo¬ 
sophy then not being what it waa origi¬ 
nally represented to be; Buddhist Theo¬ 
sophy has no meaning whatever. The 
hybrid term itself is unknown outside 
Coy Ion and is ridiculed in all other 
parte of the world. Why the Buddhists 
should perpetuate such a miBnomer is 
a mystery. The retention of such a 
name can in no way lead to the remem* 
bi'aoce or honour of the late founders 
of the Society. 
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I£ the present members think that 
BQoh a retention will serve that purpose, 
it is a mistaken idee. The Ute Colonel 
Olcott will be remembered by hie edu¬ 
cational work and the impetus that he 
gave to the Buddhist revival. The 
split in the Theoeophical Society that 
arose over the inclusion of Vedantio 
pantheistic Ideas in the Buddhist Cate¬ 
chism has passed into ancient history 
and need not now lie dug out of the 
grave in which it lies buried. 

At present there is great harmony 
among all the Buddhists of Ceylon; and 
the new President has the chance of 
unit log all the Buddhists under one 
banner. 

In extending our cordial welcome to 
the new Freaident, we trust he will 
make an effort to get rid of the Theo- 
sophical part of the name; as it is only 
a name and not a reality. 

'We feel sure that on representatioos 
being made to Mrs. Beeant, she will be 
only too glad to accede to the views of 
the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

In making this suggestion, we are 
only going on a precedent. The Cen¬ 
tral Hindu College, which was a pro¬ 
duct of love and energy of Mrs. Besant 
has been handed over to the Hindoos 
to be managed by them at their request 
and when Mrs. Besant learns, that 
there is a large section of the Buddhists 
who do not look upon the nanio Bud¬ 
dhist TheoBophical Society, with the 
same favour that they did a geneiation 
ago, she would extend to the Sinhnlese 
Buddhists the same privilege that she 
so^willi^ly gave to our Indian brothers. 
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MAGASTHENES ON INDIANS PROSPERITY 
AND HIGH MORAL TONE. 

Cokthast Between a National 

GoVEBNUBNT AND AN ALIEN ROLB. 

An Sjnglish friend, while commenting 
upon oer^ln extracts from MaoCrindle’a 
translation referring to the history of 
India in the Buddhist age did B. C. to 
A. D. 500, eloquently points out bow 
the Indian people under an independent 
form of national govomment twenty- 
Ove centuries ago lived in the midst of 
laws and conditions which secured 
them from want, starvation and 
famines. The contrast between the 
administration of that period and the 
regime of the English autocracy is, he 
feelingly observes, so aiuaaingly stri¬ 
king ^at it proves the bankruptcy of 
British iiile up to the hi It. Here is a 
copy of what he has kindly sent us for 
publication, which will no doubt be of 
interest to our readers 

A Greek ambassador, Megasthfmsi, 
lived at the court of Chandragupta at 
Pataliputra (Patna) and his accounts, 
compiled from extracts found in the 
woru of later Roman writers, throw 
considerable light on tbe condition of 
India in this age. 

After describing the perfect order 
and administration of the people of 
India, Megaathenes says 

** The emperor had a standing army 
of 600,000 foot, 30,000 horse and 9,000 
elephants, whence maybe formed some 
conjecture as to tbe vastneaa of his re¬ 
sources. 

“The people live happily, being 
simple and frugal. They rarely drink 
wine. Tlieii beverage is a liquor com¬ 
posed from rice instead of barley and 
their food is principally a rice pottage. 
The simplicity uf their laws and con¬ 
tracts is prevcd by the fact that they 
seldom go to law. They have no suts 
about pledges and deposite, oot do they 
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require either' seaie or witnesseE* but 
make their deposiU aud confide io each 
other. Truth and virtue they hold 
alike m eateem.'' 

Desodbing the general protti>erity uf 
the people of India, Megaathenes write* 
thus;— 

“The greater pait of the soil, mote- 
over, is under Irrigation, and cooae- 
qaonfcly befti* two croua In the couite 
of the yfiu*.... In addiHoo to cereals, 
there geowa thvougUinit India much 
millet, which is ke])t well wntered by 
the profiieion cil river etmuna and 
much puUe of different fiorte and rice 
alio and what is called “ boaporinn,*' ri« 
well as many other plants usefui for 
food, of wiiltl\ iut»l gi'MW K|>ontaneoui‘ 
ly. The loil yieidi, jijoreover, not a 
few other edible product! fit for tlm 
snbiietence of animals, about which it 
would be tedloQi to write. It is aooor* 
dingly affirmed that famine hai oever 
viaiCed India and that there has never 
been a geneml icurcity in the inpply 
of nourishing food.”—TAe Indian 5c* 
oiolof/iti. 


Poson Festival and How Our 
School Children Spent it. 


The 19th of June woe the full*moon 
day of PoBon and it is a day full of 
asaociations most near and dear to the 
Buddhist heart. For the last twenty* 
three ecDturiea, the Sinlialeae Buddhist 
obeerved the day with great rejoicing, 
and os the day recuned year after year 
it invariably carded him back in his 
imagination over a period o Lts^ -tbou* 
sand years to the time wbenHTT'tOM* 
bears were devout worshippers of tbe 
Hindu pantheon. To oixiree of imagi* 
nary deities, temples were dedicated; 
all misfortunes iocladicg diseases were 
attributed to them ; prayers and sacri* 
fioSB were offered to appease their ire 
or invoke their good^wilJ. Our raei 


was then in its infancy and no attempts 
were made to develop'either man or 
his domain. It was the dark age of 
Lanka. 

A better fate than this loathsome 
stagnation was in stove for us. The 
race of Vij&ya and bis hardy seven, 
hundred who could face undaxmted the 
unknown dangers of the Indian Ocean 
in craay barks was not destined to 
M allow io superstition for ever. This 
day 2220 years ago occurred the innst 
important event in the history ol the 
Rinlmlcse pe^tpie. It wns tbe advent 
of Mabinda the greatest Missionaiy 
that the world ever saw. 

His arrival marked a new epoch in 
our history; it may be termed out 
renaisesnce. Befora his arrival man 
wae considered as a slave of a superior 
being who was mode reiponsible for cur 
oraation, salvation, and destruction. 
The teachings of Mahlnda delivered ui 
fiom this ignomioions poeition end 
placed UB above gods and spirits. Our 
minds were opened; our moraJi were 
.improved; erts and sciencesffourished; 
man acd his surroundings began to 
wear a pleasant smile. Lanka, the 
home of a few adventurers, became tbe 
repository of the purest form of Bud¬ 
dhism and began to make her benign 
inflnence felt by the surrounding 
nations. That after 24 centuries this 
infiuence is Btill unabated ie witnessed 
by tbe thousands of enlightened Euro, 
peens embracing our faith without tbe 
slightest effort on our port to proselytise 
them. 

The story of Mahinda reads like a 
romance. The eldest son of Asoka the 
great, tbe heir apparent to a noble Em¬ 
pire extending from the enow^eladHim¬ 
alayas to tbe Southern most point of 
Cape Comorin he renounced all worldly 
wealtbA 4 ;Ud entered the Order. In him 
was uni^Nthe East and tbe West, for 
his paternal g^^d-motber was a Greek 
princess. Witfi; the ardour of a new 
oouvirt Asoka t^solved to send out 
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MisBionaries to tbd four quartets ot the 
gJobe, artd his own soct was elected to 
proclaim the new faith to the Sinhalese. 

The site selected for the historic in¬ 
terview was as picturesque and impres¬ 
sive as the errand which brought the 
royal missionary to our midst. Bounded 
on either side by the Bay of Bengal 
, • and the Arabian 6ea» two gigantic 
arms of the great* Indian Ocean, right 
across that district now known as the 
. Nortb-Cectral Province a slice of the 
' then Bajarata lies a broad belt of level 
country clothed with all the indeRcrib' 
able beauties of a tropical vegetation. 
Amidst this luxuriant growth stands 
an abrupt hill now called Mihintalc to 
comemorate the great event. It was 
on the top of this hill that the great 
I millionary met our sovereign Tissa the 
i "the delight of the Gode" returning 
from a doer hunt. The royal pair, the 
one with his placid countenance his 
bodvgi’acefully covsied with the I’obes 
of colour of the earth, the other 
brimming with excitement armed with 
the deadly weapons of the chaee, on 
the top of a solitary hill out of reach 
of any huTuan voice, disouising on the 
sufferings which humanity is subject to 
is an appropriate theme for a Milton 
« or a Baphsl. The subject, the parties 
and the place have made such an im¬ 
pression in our minds, that annually 
. thousands of pilgrims wend their way 
to the spot to pay a nation’s homage 
for delivering her from superstition; 
Tissa and hia successora have vied with 
one another to show their gratitude to 
the royal Missionary and a comtless 
number of caves for the residence of 
ascetics, splendid Dagabas and Vihaies 
and a noble Hi ght of stops mark their 
attempts. 

The golden images of Mahinda which 
our grateful kings made are no move; 
the Dagabas, Vihares and other works 
erected to commemorate the event 
have crumbled to duat, the 64,000 
temples built by Mahinda’s father Em- 
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peror Asoka arc now mere mounds of 
earth; but the memory of the great 
miaaionaiy is ever fresh and green. His 
monument is the Sinhalese race. 

The great day was observed by ur 
both as a holy and a holiday. We 
mustered 800 strong and marched to 
Maligawatta where a gitind temple 
now stands. The girls marching in 
their graceful costumes in front and 
we bringing up the rear, sturdily, pi*e- 
seated a beautiful sight. Boligious 
rites were attended tis places oc in* 
teroHt visited, and the gay coiupany 
inarched back to tbo school where light 
refrsaimienta were served. Bixeuits 
and aerated water were distributed 
Jiberally and we dare say that wu did 
justice Co them. 

In the evening the boys aesemlled 
again when the whole place was illu¬ 
minated by Weeak lanterns and Kitson 
lights, Bana wae preached till the 
small hours. The schools were taste¬ 
fully decorated. We offered our thanks 
to our Principal for treating us so 
lavishly, but for whom the day would 
not have been ro glorious .—Coita 2Jud» 
dhiti School ?£a0(uin9. 


Tbe Buddhist Educational 
Problem. 


Under the ancient rogiiue, the odu- 
cation of tbe Buddhist children was 
mostly under the guidance of the Bbik* 
khus. The yonng child was sent to 
the Temple where at a very tender 
large he lieped the alphabet and learnt 
at his teacher’s feet the first priuciplee 
and committed to memoty tbe devo¬ 
tional stanzas of Buddhism. As he 
grew up he learnt Che classical langu< 
ages of P&U and Sanscrit and fa mi 1 is* 
rised himself with Sinbeleee prosudy. 
As a young man he entered the Plrivena 
or Collegiate, school where he further 
advanced bis stndies and learnt such 
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eciences &b Medioma, ABivoDomy, Phi¬ 
lology, Logic, Law ond the different 
systems o! Pbiloeophy. Besidea these 
Temple schools there were both lay 
schools and colleges where the pupils 
were given a secular education. 

Under the earlier kings suoh as the 
Great Parakranja there were Military 
colleges, schools o£ dramatic art, Law 
schools and Traioing schools for agri¬ 
culture and irrigation and handicrafts. 

The system of oduoation was based 
on that practised in India, where there 
were many Universities. There was 
a constant intercourse between both 
North and Houtb India and Ceylon and 
many Brahmins from the North visited 
Ceylon to study at our well-known 
Universities. In India the best known 
Univei'sitiee were at Tsxila, KsJanda, 
Benaree in the north and Dantapura 
in the South. Previous to the Maho- 
medan invasion these seate of learning 
exerted a vast induenco over Oriental 
cultuiQ, but the advent of the Mabc- 
mcdoQS gave these abodes of learning 
a death blow, till Buddhism was over¬ 
whelmed by the rising tide of reformed 
Brahuianism. 

Fahian who visited India and Ceylon 
in the fourth century mentions one of 
these Universities at Nalanda After 
describing the beauties of Nalanda 
with its hundreds of towers and pin¬ 
nacles he dcecnbes the numbers of 1t« 
learned iuen and says *' the day is not 
long enough to state the guestions and 
answers.'’ In spite of the advanced 
state of learning in India; it spesks 
volumes for the high repute of ancient 
Lanka that thousands came from India 
to Ceylon to study at our Universities. 
The names of Buddhagdsha, and Anu- 
ruddha bear testimony to the high 
state of Buddhist cnltui^e in Ceylon 
while many learned Brahmins have 
eulogised the e^ciency of claesical 
learning and scientific attainments of 
the Sinhalese. 


The education of girls also was not 
forgotten; the nunneries that began 
with Sanghomltta continued to give 
both a spiritual and temporal education 
to the women of ancient Lanka and 
when in course of time these nunneiies 
disappeared their place was taken by 
female achools and colleges nnder ths 
auspices of the Eings and Queens of 
Ceylon. 

The education was mostly such as 
fftted them for the gentler side of life, 
although there is evidence that Sinha¬ 
lese women were trsined in other 
things bsside philosophy and poetry, in 
wbi^ they attained to a high degree 
of proficiency. Training schools for 
nurses existed in the time of Parakrama 
and it is stated that when he invedsd 
Cambodia trained nurses marched with 
the conquering arm v. Ceylon may be 
mentioned ae one of the few conntrise 
where women practised medicine and 
oven at the present day there are 
many women who svo proficient not 
only in Sinhalese medicine but in the 
more difKcult branch of Surgery. 

That Sinhalese women enjoyed a 
greater share of independence and 
liberty are shown by the laws that re¬ 
late to married wemsn’s property and 
connubluoi' In Ceylon there bos never 
been any seclusion of women and from 
very ancient times Ceylon has bees 
governed by Queens who have filled 
their exalted position with justice and 
fuibaai'ance. Many aie the names of 
the heroines who have sacrificed their 
lives for their country and the name of 
Padmavati has been sung by bards as 
one preeminent among heroines. 
Wherever we turn in the pages of our 
island’s story there is seen the glow of 
women’s high alms and aepirations. 

From the twelfth to the eixteoith 
century, the intellectual hietoiy of 
Ceylon reached its zenith; and dnring 
tbis time though the military power cu 
the Sinhalese langoidhed, the intellec¬ 
tual supremacy in no way dimitiished. 
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The cooBiant inTaeiosa of the Tamila 
sapped the maohood of the country and 
led to the formation of many petty 
prinoipalitise; and their jealonsiea 
fostered by the Portugeae invasion of 
Ceylon led to their desintegratlon. But 
even in the sixteenth century there 
was a population of about ten millions, 
which the conatant wars, with their 
attendant faminee and pestilencee deci¬ 
mated and in the eighteenth century 
the Binbaleae taeted the ebh*tide cf 
adversity. Learning and religion dis¬ 
appeared from the land,and virility sunk 
to its lowest point. Even in the midst 
of so much desolation the high aims of 
their predecessors did not entirely 
vanish, bat like oases in the desert, 
there arose here and there little centres 
of refinement and culture; the high 
ideals were forgotten for a time through 
stress of circumstance only to reappear 
with the coining of benign Influances. 

The foreign conquering nations, 
oaine with different alma, and substi¬ 
tuted with the best of intentions other 
Ideals; the abiding indnenco of 
Buddhism and the East gave wav to 
the power of Christianity and the West. 
The Temple schools lost groand and 
the Missionary schools usurped thsir 
lace. The ancient learning of the 
inhaleee and their language and their 
Buddhist culture was forgotten in the 
aping of Western methods and in the 
pursuit of Western culture. 

In ancient timea illiteracy waa rave; 
and the constant hearing of the high 
Buddhist ideals gave to the people an 
education which was worth more than 
mere reading and writing. The J&taka 
tales, the poems of Kalidasa, and the 
Ramayana and the Maha-hharata were 
as well-known in Ceylon as in India 
and the Sarasvati Mandapae of the 
ancient Kings gave dramatic represen¬ 
tations of the lives of the great heroes 
and heioines of ancient India. Mnsio 
too reached a high standard and the 
Viraha mnsic of the Sinhalese is still 


p re •eminent in the domains of Eastern 
music; though there is a belief that the 
Sinlialese never rose above the mono¬ 
tonous tom-tom. 

The Sinhalese arte are not dead, but 
only forgotten and phmiiix like will 
rise agun with renewed vigour. 

There is a rise in the gii:)wth of 
nationalism and a hai’king back to 
ancient traditions and high aspirations. 
The Aryan coBtume that our women 
bad discarded for three centaries is 
gradually coming to its own, and the 
sonorous Sinhalese name** which had 
been throwft into the lumbar honse of 
oblivion are being refurbished and taken 
into use. 

After a century of English rule, 
barely three per cent receive os Eng¬ 
lish education and only sixty per 
cent an education in tlieiv mother 
tongue. The Sinhalese Buddhieta have 
been very backward in tlieir Eogliih 
education; there are hardly six secon¬ 
dary schools that are purely Buddhistic 
and only one girls school. Over a 
100,000 Buddhist children receive their 
education at Missionary or Govern¬ 
ment Veroacular schools while only 
about 70,000 attend Buddhist schools. 
Though Buddbist loboola ore being 
opened in the different villages, owing 
to lack of funds and trained teachera 
their efficiency is not all t)mt is derived. 
Buddhist Bocietios are being formed 
everywhere, but thi'ough lack of central 
orgjiniBation, many sohoolM barely sur¬ 
vive their drst inception. 

The problem now before the Bud¬ 
dhist public is that of co-ordination 
and harnjonious working. The Bud¬ 
dhist Theo&ophicel Society wae the 
pioneer in roodem times of Buddhist 
schools, and under its aegis there are 
over three hundred schools. The Maba- 
Bodhi Society which began its educa¬ 
tional work within the last sis years 
corn68 second with only twenty-two 
schools, while eoattered about all over 
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the ccontry are bandreds of 

private Bnddbist schools» come into 
being through the geserosit; of private 
individuals oi village'Societies. 

Through lack of funds, and loss of 
confidence many schools have been lost 
to the Tbeosophical Society, and Chris* 
tian Miaaionary enterprise, though not 
such a strong factor os in the days of 
old, still alienates the rising generation 
from the Bnddhiet ideale and produces 
a note of discord in the Buddhiat edn* 
catiooul propaganda. 

The solution to the Buddhist educa* 
tional problem is at hand. 

There is only one way of central isiiig 
and co*oi'dinating ita pi^esent chaotic 
state. So far, we have been working 
under the motto of divide and be 
conquered, now onr watch word 
should be unite and conqxier.” 

With that watch word conetantly 
before our minds, let the Buddhists 
form a Buddhist National Education 
Boat'd. The idea has been seimusly 
considered, for some time, by a few 
leading Buddhist gentlemen, but it has 
not yet taken practical shape. 

The objects of the Board ai^e mani¬ 
fold. Its chief aim is to ceotmlise the 
whole Buddhist Educational system. 
Tim schools will be managed ae they 
arc being done at present by the dif* 
ferent Societies, but each Society will 
have one or more representatives in 
the Central Board; and methods of 
improvement and efficiency will be 
fully disoQSsed. This will allow the 
Board to have a froe hand In looking 
after the interests of the schools and 
will enable it to give ita attention to the 
founding of a training school for Bod* 
dhiat Teachers. 

At present there is only a Govern* 
loent training school for teachers, and 
teachers so trained aie swallow^ up 
bv the Government schools; the estab¬ 
lishment of a Buddhiat training school 
will give the Buddhiat the drst means 


in the unification of the educational 
system. 

The teachers require a hostel, and 
the second item in the programme of 
the Educational Board would be a 
hostel for the teachers. 

At pinssnt, although there are so 
many Buddhiat schools, there is not in 
use any Buddhist set of books. Many 
of the schools nse the Government 
books and many other's use, strange os 
it may sound, Christian books. The 
material is already in our pouession, 
hnt the turning them into sclrcol books 
has not been done through look of 
funds. The loss owing, to this neglect 
is incalculable; the education received 
at Buddhist schools is only half Bed* 
dhist. 

The third idea to be put into prac¬ 
tice would be a high class English girls' 
school, where arrangements will be 
made for the beet education possible. 

The fourth item would be a training 
college for female teachers and a hostel 
for the teachers to be established in 
conjunction with the girls school. The 
last item in this scheme would be 
annual scholarships for the village 
schools for bright pupils to continue 
their education in tne higher schools 
and exhibitions for the advanced stu¬ 
dents in the higher schools to finish 
their odnoation at a University either 
in India, Europe or Amerioa. 

The scheme may sound ambitions 
and impracticable, but in reality is not 
ao. Already a few generous Buddhiat 
gentlemen have promised to subscribe 
s hundred thousand rupees, a call 
would be made on the Sin^lese Bud¬ 
dhists to contribute a further sum of 
four hundred thousand rupees. 

A decade ago such a scheme would 
have beeu outside the bounds of possi¬ 
bilities ; but within the last few years 
there has been an awakening of the 
national consciousness, a result of what 
has been termed in Europe the '‘growth 
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of the modern conscience," and we 
trost to see within a few years the ful- 
hlment of this ' modern conscience.’ 

In brief ontlioe, this is the eolation 
of the educaCiona) problem of the 
Buddhists; a solution which depends 
on nothing else but the love for our 
countrymen, a Jove that is just now 
permeating throughout the length and 
breadth of this our fair isle. 


CHRISTIAN PRECEPT 
AND PRACTICE. 


I.eadlny JnpHiiese EdUor Snyi 
Time Hus Come to J)reak 
the "Clique.” 


lichiro Tokutouii, editor of the Koku- 
min Shlmbon, and a writer famous 
throughout Japan, ia accustom^ to 
contribute to hii paper every week a 
"Sunday Lecture" for the benefit more 
especially of youog men. One of hia 
lateet, entitled "Hakubatsu" or "The 
White Men’s Clique," deserves notice 
since it conetitutee a very embittered 
attack upon the white races. A full 
translation is here given; 

"People nowadays talk much about 
the evils of cliques such aa the clan, 
school, military, plutocratic, political 
and even petticoat clique, but why do 
they not talk of the evils of the white 
men’s clique ? This white men’s clique 
we desire to overthrow, not only for 
the sake of the Yamato race, but for 
the sake of the world at large, the prin¬ 
ciple of humanity. By the evils of the 
white men's clique I mean the present 
presumptions of the white men in the 
world. 

‘‘For thousands of years in the past 
the white men have acted as if the 
whole world was theirs. Since the time 
of Greece and Borne, they have appear¬ 
ed to feel themselves the chosen people 


of God. Of com'se th^ have been 
periods in history ae from the latter 
part of the Roman era to the begin¬ 
ning of modern times, when Europe was 
overrun by valiant men from the East 
and the white men were terrided by 
the Mongols, Turks and Tartars, who 
invaded Europe. Bat the past SOO years 
have been the age of the whites and 
no other race has been able to stand 
againet them. Therefore it ia not alto¬ 
gether unreasonable that they should 
have come to organise a clique of their 
own against all other races. 


"The white men are most proud of 
their religion, They think they are 
the favorites of God and they call other 

E sople pagans. Bot if these pagans 
t converted to Christianity, will the 
whites treat the converts as their 
equals 9 1 am sorry that I have no sound 
data for giving an afiirmativc answer, 
but I would say that thsse Christians 
look open their converts with the same 
attitude as victors look upon their pri¬ 
soners of war, In some oases the con¬ 
version of people to Christianity may 
lead the whites to conclude that such 
people may be easily handled. One may 
fully realise what I say if one notices 
bow the native Christians are treated 
by the whites in China and Korea. 
Gospel of Strength. 


"Suppose that Japan hod not been 
involved in the Si no-Japanese war, the 
crushing of the Boxer rebellion ia 
China, or the Russo-Japanese war, and 
that the whole country were converted 
to Christianity. Do you think this 
conversion of the whole nation would 
have enabled Japan to revise her one¬ 
sided treaties with the Powers? Could 
we have attained by that path our 
present position among the white 
men’s countries ? I could not believe 
it even if I tried to do ao. Japan 
has attained her present position only 
by the gospel of strength; without this 
strength Japan would have been a 
homeless, colored wanderer on the face 
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of tbe globe. A colored raeel The 
white men do not make any dieti notion 
between the yellow* black or an^bing 
else, for the colored people are in tbe 
white men’s eyes all inferiors. 

“From the above facts it may be 
said that tbe white men emphasise tbe 
paganism of the colored people only be¬ 
cause they desire to exclude the colored 

S eoplea from their company. There- 
ore if the colored people be converted 
to Christianity, the whites will disoover 
another pretext for continuing to ex- 
dude them. Of oouree I admit there 
are many men of high character who 
honestly and piously practise the teach* 
ings of 0od iMth in Europe and Ameri¬ 
ca; but they are only the exceptions; 
and the attitude of tbe white men in 
general is as I have said above. We 
cannot therefore realise our odject if 
we seek to destroy the white men's 
clique by power of religion alone. 

Due to Their Own I'ault. 
“For the formation of the present 
white men’s clique is, I think, mors 
responsible for the weak attitude of the 
colored peoples than the deliberate acts 
of the white men. To tell the truth, the 
pceseut bomiliation of tbe colored peo¬ 
ples is due to their own fault. We have 
no reason therefore to make complaints 
against tha white races, but we must 
endeavour to destroy tbe white men's 
clique and to give to every member of 
the human community of the world 
equality and freedom. This we must 
do, not only for our own sake, but for 
tha sake of tbe principle of humanity. 

“And we can realize our object only 
by means of strength—by employing 
force in conformity with the principles 
of righteouaness and justice, letting tbe 
white men know that some of the 
colored peoples are strong enough even 
to stand beside them. Thle is the best 
way of keeping a fair balance between 
the races. But by tbe word strength 
1 do not mean necessarily physical 


strength alone. 1 mean all forms of 
strength, physical and moral. 

“I do not wish to be taken as insti¬ 
gating onti-foreign feeling among my 
countcyiuen. On tbe contrary I adhere 
to the principle of universal brother¬ 
hood and what I desire is to destroy 
the unjust prejudices of the white races 
prompted by selfish purposes. We want 
to oorraot the deliberate conduct of tbe 
white races, on the one band, and, on 
the other, to raise the other races from 
their pusillanimity, these being the 
two causes of the present evil of the 
whites. Thus can we perform some 
service for the promotion of tbe wel¬ 
fare of mankind at large.'’ 


News and Notes. 


This Society 
Thi Buddhltl Soclelif of has been in exia- 
Breil Brilaln and tence for six yean 

Ireland. ^d inoludce am¬ 

ong its memben 
some of tbe greatest intellects in 
Europe. Starting under the guidance 
of the Bhikkhn Ananda Metteyya, it 
baa eucceeefully steered its course amid 
great hardships and difficulties. But 
iU activities are restricted by lack of 
funds. At present it holds its meetings 
at 19 Buckingham Street, Strand, Lon¬ 
don W. C., but a permanent residence 
of its own, with a library and place of 
worship has become a necessity. To 
the Buddhists of the East, a living 
Buddhist Society in the centre of the 
world's thought is • great source of 
encouragement and hope; and it is 
their bounden duty to further the in¬ 
terests of tbe Society to their ntmoet 
ability. In the time of Asoka, the 
“doctrine glorious” wae preached by 
Buddhist MiBsionariee at Antioch. 
Alexandria, Burma, Ceylon and the 
then known world. The Missionary 
spirit at the present day seems to be 
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lacking in tbe Bast. The West calls 
to the Bnddhists of the Eaat; the Bad« 
dhiet Mjaeionaries in the "West now 
are not the yellow robed Bhikkhns of 
the East, hut European acientiets and 
pbiloeophere who have found coinfmii 
in the teachinge of the Blessed One. 
It is they who wish to apiead the 
Baddha*word wherevei* they can. 
Should we stand idle, when we can co¬ 
operate in their good work ? The hous¬ 
ing fund is growing, but gradually. 
The opportunity has come to our Eas¬ 
tern Buddhist brethren to assist to the 
best of their ability the furtherance of 
the Housing and Bhlkkbu Fund, Over 
e thousand pounds are required, and 
barely half the sum has been so far 
collected, Our readers are earnestly 
requested to help in the propagation of 
tbe Dharma by contributing to this 
fund, Bie dat dio dat. All eube» 
criptions may be sent toDi',E. J Mills 
F. B. 4(3 Great Bussel Btreet, Lon¬ 
don W. 0. 


Sir Hobert Cb aim era 
Oir RswOorirnor. has been appointed 
Governor of Ceylon. 
He will come amidst us with a reputa¬ 
tion for “Supreme Capacity for Admi¬ 
nistration," In theee days wh^ the 
county is passing thi^ough a crisis, the 
presence of such e powerful peisonality 
will be a source of strength and the 
13uddhiets will welcome with gladness 
the hand that will steer tbe destiny of 
the Island to a calm and tranquil 
haven. 

The Buddhists will specially welcome 
him for his Pd'li Scholarship and the 
intimate knowledge he has of the his¬ 
tory of the Sinhalese. Knowing the 
ancient grandeur of Ceylon, he will 
we trust sympathise with the aspira¬ 
tions of the Sinhalese. 

Sir Bobert has translated many of 
the Buddhist Suttas, and tbe Jataka 
tales. 


There is a cer- 
“Sliglils ant Canktrs,” tain amount of 
renewed Mission¬ 
ary activity in Ceylon, and our Buddhist 
brothers should be on the watch not to 
be mislead by their specious pleadings. 
Blinded by the animistic ideas and 
emotionalism of Christianity they can¬ 
not see or grasp the abstruse doctrines 
that underlie Buddhism, and conse¬ 
quently they hod occasion to belittle 
the humanising tendencies of the word 
of tbe Buddha. Buddhism haa so long 
been tnisrepresented by tbe Mission¬ 
aries, that dieir present attitude creates 
no surprise. In olden times their state¬ 
ments passed unchallenged, but the 
activities of unbiassed students of tbe 
weet have banished those miioonoep- 
tions for all time, 

While we can quite undeiatand, the 
unseemly rancour they bear towards 
Buddhism: it is quite a new departure 
for them to defame Buddhist public 
men, 

At a recent lecture given at the 
Co!o)ubo Y. M. C. A. on “Blights and 
Cankers in booiety." The Bevd. A. G. 
Praaer found oooasion to slander tbe 
Asagdrika H. Dbartnapila. 

In the course of a diatribe against 
the flins of Society sins which are not 
exceptional to Ceylon; the reverend 
gentleman charged the Aoagiirika with 
deliberate falsehood. Tbe Anag&rika 
has been uncompromisingly attacking 
the evils of drink, and the encourage¬ 
ment that is given to drink by the 
recent Excise legislation; it is with 
reference to one of these addraases that 
Mr. Fraser says " in the cttse of 
Mr. Pharmapila, while one argument 
he used was perfectly tme, another 
was deleberatdy false and this de- 
monstorably the true one too." 

While one gentleman may say of 
another that an argument wae false, 
without a great breach of the laws of 
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good iAat£, is qnito a dlSfirent thing 
and becomes slandet to impute that 
the argnmerit was dililerately false. 

We Bee no wason for Mi*. Fraser to 
introduce the Anagirika’s name in 
such a manner in a public place. No 
donbt Mr. Dharmap^la has been oriti* 
cising some of the methods of conveL** 
Sion of Buddhist children at the Trinity 
College of which Mr. Fraser Is the 
principal, that is hardly a reason for a 
public slander. 

It is quite regrettable that the reve¬ 
rend gentleman should so far forget 
himself especially after quoting the 
text “ The lord hateth a heart that 
cherishetb wicked imaginations." 

Though no doubt the Anagirika 
would have treated with contempt such 
a slander had be been in Ceylon, we 
oannot allow such a defamation to pass 
unohallengod, when he is not present 
to defend himself; "whenevei' you catch 
a slander" said Mr. Fraser at the 
lecture, '^kick the slanderer, flog him 
in public, if yon catch him no matter 
what the consequences may bs" 
Though the sentiments aie rather con¬ 
trary to the precepts which teach him to 
turn the other cheek, we should like to 
remind him that there ai*e other ways of 
punishing slander besides kicking. If he 
has been carried away by the heat of 
the moment, we trust that he will do 
the amende honorable by a public apo¬ 
logy. 


OBITUARY NOTICE, 


We have to record with regret the 
death of M. KarpeleB at hie resi¬ 
dence 27 Rue du doctenr, Pai’is. We 
express our deep sympathy to the 
bereaved widow. 


I World’s Greatest I 
Pleasure. 


s 

1 


I Is to enjoy the advantages of per- 
I foot he^th. Many young men! 
a often betake themselves to various i 
i vices, that bi*eak down the health,] 
A and very soon render them fit for j 
I nothing but the sick-bed. Is n't it j 
I a sad thing 


ATANK NI6RAH PILL 
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ii the only safe and reliable remedy S 
for all diseases I’esulting from a 
youthful indulgence. It tones up* 
the entire nervous system. 


• It Imparts wonderful strength and 1 
A vigour by increaeing and purifying I 
j[ the blc^ and preventing waste. I 

1 It is invaluable in weak digestion! 

2 and constipation. In short it sup‘{ 

I piles everything that a man should V 
j have. ¥ 

I Price Rs, I'OO lor a box ol I 
X 32 pills. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD 


"Go ye, 0 Bbtkkhiu, and vander forth for the gain of tb« intny, tha welfare of the many fn 
eoTBcaealon for the world, for the ^od. for (be nin, for the welfare of gode and man. ProcTaira, 
O Shikkhua, theDootrlneglonoua, preaebye &. life of boJlneia, perfect and port.—"AfoAovagiga, 
V^naya Pitaka, 

£DITZt» BY tSE AHACAKIKA H. DBAEUAPALA. 


fil. ni. J1IL> & AMU8T. 1^5’ «•«- 7-8. 


SEMITIC PAGANISM. 


To undAVStand the Doctrinb of tho 
TAiHAOAto, Buddha SAkya Muai, it 
ia naceBBary to study the anoiaot Indian 
leligiOQS, and the anciaDt history of 

« Babylon, Assyria, Gresoa, China 
dia. Tbs facts connected with 
history of ancient Egypt may bo 
gathered from the pyramiOB. The ex¬ 
plorations that are being made by Ger* 
men antiquarians in the site where 
stood ancient Babylon are bringing to 
light the forgotten history of that in¬ 
teresting country. Babylon was a 
tbriYing Capital in the time of the 
Macedonian Conqueror. John the al¬ 
leged writer of the book of Bevelations 
calls Babylon " the great city." It is 
evident that Babylon was in the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era a thriving city, 
John in Bevelation Chapter 17, verse 5, 
says “Babylon the great, the Mother 
of Harlots and abominations of the 
Earth.” Whoever wrote the gmesome 
account in the Bevelation, it is obvions 
that he conld not have written all that 
stuff had he been in sober senses. 
What are we to make of suob states 
mentB as "drink of the wine of the 
wrath of God poured into the cup of 


hie indignation, and he shall be tormen¬ 
ted with Bre and brimstone, and the 
smoke of their torment ascendeth up 
for ever and ever, and they have no 
rest day or night, who worship the 
beast." The book of Bevelation con¬ 
tains all about "beasts," "angels," 
" golden vials full of the wrath of God," 
" smoke from the glory of God," “dead 
bodies," "bottomless pit," "red dragons 
with ssven heads and ten horns;" "the 
Lamb with ssven horns and seven 
eyes:" “ the four beasts each with six 
wings, saying Holy, holy, holy.” The 
writer of the book of Bevelation speaks 
of “ the great city, whiqh spiritually is 
called Sodom and Egypt, where also 
out Lord wae oruoihed."—Rev. 11, 8, 
Those that have the time to spare may 
profitably read the book of Bevelation 
and they will then know to what ex¬ 
tent the human mind may be Influenced 
by the Inanities of religion. Talk of 
the pagan propbosies of African medi¬ 
cine men, there Is nothing to excel in 
gtuosomenese the prophesies as recorded 
in the book of Revelation. Only one 
that was obsessed of many devils oonld 
write such horrible stuff. The MahA- 
bh&rata, R4mAyana and the VuiAnae 
contain ancient Indian history as well 
as prophesies relating to India. Tbore 
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is sri aod aesibsticism in the books of 
the ancient IndfauB; both are absent in 
John’s revelation as well ee in tho 
Koran. This may be due to the fact 
that the Beroitic religions originated 
in sterilized soil wheie the aesthetio 
temperament could not thrive. 

Who destroyed Babylon? It could not 
be tlie work of the Greeks and the Per¬ 
sians. Babylon was a tbriviog city if the 
hallncxnated writer of tbe bMk of Be- 
Telations is to be believed. We know 
that the ancient Persian civilization 
was destroyed by the invading hordes 
of Arabia. Tbe ancient civilisations of 
Kbotan, Bassiao, Turkestan, Candahar 
Kaebroir, Punjab, Kuru, Magadba, 
Kosala, Bengal, and Java that bad 
flomiahed for several ceoiuriea west 
down under tbe sledp bB.mmer attacks 
of tbe followers of hfubammad. Could 
it not bo that tbe same hands that dH« 
troyod tbs civilization and tbe art 
works of India, Java and Central Asia 
were responsible for the destruction of 
Assyrian and Babylonian civilizations. 
The followers of Islam and of Christ 
whciever they went did their work of 
vandalism. In Peru, in Central America 
in Borne, and in Ceylon tbe followers 
of Christ did the work of devutation. 
These two religions that originated in 
the halluoinated brains of two Semitic 
mdividuala kept for centuries, millions 
of people in stagnation, and wrought 
destruction on millions Christianity 
without science is stagnant. Witness 
the progress that we see in Abyssisie. 
Look at Hawaii. Before the islands 
were visited by Captain Cook tbe people 
were living a utopian life. Hawaii was 
an Arcadia. The population was over 
I£10,000 in 1779. Oaptaiu Cook intro* 
duced the camp-followers of Christen¬ 
dom. Intoxicants, disease and commer¬ 
cial immorality. Then went the MissiO' 
narics from Boston in 1822 and began 
their work of perversion. Instead of 
helping the small race to develop their 
own resources, tbe Missionaries became 


politicians and stunted the growth of 
the people. Bone of Missionaries be¬ 
came political bosses, they owned laud, 
and in X698 the Hawaiian kingdom 
was annihilated, the son of the 
Missionary Dole leading tbe revoln- 
tionary movement to establish a Be- 
publio, Tbe poor Hawaiians, what are 
they to-day but moral wrecks, given 
to liquor; and the race gradually deoil* * 
ning and going to extiuotion ? Islam 
and Cbrletiaiuty are Semitic; both ' 
are destructive in tbeir ethics. < 

I 

Islam with the Koran and the sword, 
bad wrought havoc wherever it went. 
Christianity kept the European races 
stagnant for 19 centuries. The modern 
progress that is visible in Europe is 
absolutely due to the labours of scien* 
tilic tbinkei'i, discoverers and inventors. 
Franklin, Darwin, Spencer, Huxley,- 
Hooke], Tyndall, Schopenhaur, Mill, 
Comte, leaders of tbe French Bevolu- 
tion, Napoleon these bad helped to 
raise Europe from the pit of Christian 
ecoleaiaetica I dogmatism. Christianity 
kept back the progress of Europe from 
the time of Constantine; Islam deBtr> i 
yed tbe virility of the Aryan races and 
destroyed the civilization induenced by 
Aryan religion. A religion that is built 
on an ethical foundation enunciating 
the principles of tolerance, loving kind- I 
ness, compassion con never be destruc* | 
five. But a religion built on envy, 
malice, fanaticism, intolerance, can 
only be destmetive. A religion that is : 
founded on the belief of a god like the | 
one that is depicted in Numbers, chap- | 
ter 26, verse 4, could not bring happiness I 

to tbe many. Here are tbe words: 

And tbe Lord said unto Moses, 
Take all tbe beads of the people ! 
and hang them before the Lord 
against the sun, tha,t the fierce 
anger of the Lord may be turned 
away from Israel. 

“And Hoses said unto tbe judges 
of Israol, slay ye every one hie men 
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thftt were joined onto Beel-peor, 
'‘Now therefore kill OTery male 
einosg the little ones, and kill 
every woman that hath known 
man by lyi ng with hi mNumbers 
chapter 81, veree 17. 

"And ye shall dispossess of the 
inhabitants of the land, and dwell 
therein: for I have given you the 
land to poeseesit.'^Numbera chap¬ 
ter 38, verse 38. 

"Thou ihalt not bow down to 
their gCM^, nor serve them, nor do 
after uieir works; but tbou shalt 
utterly over throw them, and quite 
break down their images .'Exodus 
chapter verso 24. 

No wonder that the Christian nations 
of Europe trained for generations on 
these immoral principles, should lack 
in the exhibition of the tender feelings 
when confronted with nations that do 
not have faith in Semitic immoralities. 
Pagan savages in the wilds of Africa 
are infinitely better than the oivilixed 
pagans of Europe and America in 
that the former do not carry their 
immoralities outside their territory. 
But the civilised Christianised pagans 
of the type of Cortez, Pizavro, Cook, 
Olive, North, Bhodes, SUden, and of 
the Portuguese Navigators, not only do 
they destroy the races that confront 
them ; but destroy the future genera- 
tious by introducing the social impu¬ 
rities, BO utterly repugnant to the 
moral sense of the finer type of huma¬ 
nity. 

Jehovah, the tribal god of the Old 
Testament, first discovered by Moses 
in ths back wash cf Arabia, in a barren 
desert, became the guiding genius of a 
Semitic tribe, which had become on* 
luanageable in spite of all the thunderi ng 
curses of the prophets, is now presented 
by the fanatical theologians of Europe 
as a God of love to the Aryans and 
Aryanised races of Asia. But this 
"g^ of love" has a geaeology and a 


history to be found in the many books 
of the Old Testament. We analyse the 
"God of Love" and we trace his evo¬ 
lution to the Silurian times when his 
spirit moved on the face of the waters. 
Leaving his habitation in the waters 
he takes to land and he fixes his abode 
in some part of the Euphrates valley 
where he discovers Adam, He then 
becomes the god of the descendants of 
Noah, and eventually forgetting the 
whole Earth with sJl other nations, 
fixes his attention on an individual in 
Chaldea. The god, who was creator 
disappears and is Incarnated as the 
family god of Israel. This potty god 
uhknown to the Aryans and the Arya¬ 
nised millions of civilized Asia is now 
resented to them by the missionaries 
ocked up by the guns of the commer¬ 
cial adventurers of Europe and America. 

The god that " moved on the face of 
the waters" addressing his council said 
"let iu make man in our image, after 
our likooees, and let thm have domi¬ 
nion over the fish dec. 

" So God created man in his oten 
image in the image of God created he 
him; male and female created he fAem." 
and " it was very good."—Gen. I. 28., 

In chapter II of Genesis a different 
version of the creation is given making 
the creator a kind of potttt. He forma 
man "of the dust of the ground, and 
breathes into his nostrils the breath of 
life." The object of “Lord God" in 
forming man was "to till the ground," 
nevertheless "the Lord God made to 
grow every tree that is pleasant and 
good for food." 

The Hawaiians had certain food 
tabu—they were prohibited to eat cer¬ 
tain kind of fmit. The Eden God 
made the "tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil" tabu. In Genesis, chap¬ 
ter one, it is the spirit of God that 
moves, not God himself. There is 
therefore god and spirit. In chapters 
two and three god appears in materia- 
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Used form, uid be U seen walking in 
the gavden* by Adam and bis wife and 
as they ate not dressed in clothes, they 
feel aby to appear before him in earoge 
dress, Adam and Eve ate punished 
for eating the fruit that was tabu. God 
created sorrow and oii'sed the ground ! 
How very childish I and God taking 
the profession of a tailor mokee *' coats 
of skin," and now he feuls a little 
frightened, in as much as “man has 
beoom e one of ns to know good and evil. ’ ’ 
8 o he drove out the man. Adam settles 
somewhere with his wife and they 
oame to be the parents olf two sons, 
one a meat eater, the other n vegeta' 
rlan. God prefers meats and rejects 
the frniti offered by Cain, who in anger 
kills Abel his younger brother. The 
almighty, the omniscient, is responsible 
6 ret for the fail of poor Adam, and now 
for the death of the seoond ion of 
Adam. There were God and only four 
human beings on earth. One is killed, 
and three are left. Tbs omniscient 
Lord asks Cain where Ahol is, and the 
former denies all knowledge. The first 
liar and the first murderer under the 
new administration of the creative god. 
Cain is punished by a mere curse; and 
yet he ie discontented, and says “ my 
puniahinent is greater than I can bear 
...every one that findeth me shall 
slay me,“ Now mind yon there 
was only Adam and Eve and yet god 
makesthe^pronouncement “Therefore 
whosoever slayeth Coin vengeance shall 
be taken on him sevenfold," and the 
Lord tattoed a mark on Cain, “lest any 
finding him should kill'him." 

In Genesis, chapter 6, a different 
version of the creation is given. Gain 
is ignored, and Seth is accepted as the 
heir of Adam. 

The omniscient God “repented that 
he had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved him at hie heart." 6, 6. How 
human I repented and grieved ! 

The world is destroyed. Noah and 
his wife, bis sons and their wives alone 


escape the flood. In those days the 
pterodactyls, megatheriums, dinosaurs, 
and the mastodons had no existence ( 
Two of each species of clean and un» 
clean beasts, and the ark looked more 
like a great zoological garden. 

It 18 said that "God remembered 
Noah and stopped the fountains and 
windows of heaven." The waters pre¬ 
vailed upon the earth 150 days (Gen. 7. 
2^). In the “ tenth month the tops of 
the mountains were seen." 

We are also given a little glimpse of 
the cosmic history in the following 
words:— 

“And it came to pass in the sixth 
hundredth and first year, in the first 
month, the flret day of the month the 
waters were dried up from off the earth. 
Noah is advised by God as to what he 
should do, and the former " built an 
altar, and took of every clean beaat and 
of every clean fowl and offered burnt 
offerings; and the Lord smelled a aweet 
savour, and the Lord said in hie heart 
I will not again cursa the gi'ound any 
more for man^c sake, for the imagine* 
tion of man's heart is evil from his 
youth, neitlier will 1 again smite any 
more everything living, u I have done." 
-Gen. 6, 21. 

This pronouncement of God has been 
forgotten absolutely. If there is truth 
in this statement there is no necessity 
of a vicarious saviour, and the preach¬ 
ing that Christ died to save mankind 
is superfluous. 

What are we to think of the omnis¬ 
cient creator, who seeing the people of 
Shiner trying to make a sky scraper, 
actually is moved to say " Behold the 
people is one, and they have all one 
language; and this they begin to do, 
and now nothing will be restrained 
from them, which they have imagined 
to do. Go to let us go down, and there 
confound their language that they may 
not understand one another’s speech." 
—Gen. chap. II, 6. 
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Philologists, Eaperacto leaders 1 what 
have yoa to say to this t 

Oerinanani^ Ainericao AssyriologisCs 
have been explociDg the country round 
about ancient Assyria, and Professor 
Hilprecht and Dr. Delitsch have made 
important discoveries of clay tablets 
giving the ancient history of Assyria, 
and it is supposed that the creation 
story of the Bible was copied by the Jews 
during their exile in Babylon where 
they were taken as captives during the 
reign of Nebuohadnezzar.. 

Jewish history begins from Abraham 
who wse a Chaldean. Henceforth the 
Lord bMomes the exclusive guide of 
Abraham promising him a little terri¬ 
tory in the back wash of Arabia. And 
yet the descendants of Jacob are en¬ 
slaved by Pharaoh, and they remain in 
tocdage for about 150 years in Egypt 
whose groanings Jehovah hears, where¬ 
upon he sends Moses to deliver them 
from the yoke of Pharoah. Failing to 
win his heart Mosos, through the help 
of Jehovah, begins a aeriec of thauma- 
tnrgioal exhibitions bringing plwe 
after plague to terrify Pharaoh. But 
Jehovah bavdsns bis heart again and 
again. At lut Jehovah succeeds in 
getting the Hebrews out of Egypt into 
Arabia, who for forty years wander 
over the arid desert eating manna and 
quails. At a place oalled Bephidim 
the children of Israel when they found 
they had no water to drink threatened 
Moses, who had to cry out to the Lord 

what shall I do unto this people? 
they be almost ready to atone me.^'—’ 
Exodus 17. 4. At Sinai Jehovah oalled 
Moses to the summit of the mountain 
in order to give him two tables of stone 
whereon was written the ten command¬ 
ments. Moees being away the children 
of Israel “gathered themselves together 
unto Aaron and sud nuto him, up 
make us gods which shall go before us 
for as for this Moses, the man that 
brought ns up out of the land of Egypt, 
we wot not what is become of him.” 


The children of Israel got Aaron to 
make of gold a molten calf, and they 
began to worship it. Jehovah being 
annoyed said to Moses *' let me alone, 
my wrath may wax hot against them 
and that I may consume them,” and 
Moses whereupon reasons with bis God 
thus " why doth thy wrath wax hot 

against thy people.? Wherefore 

should the Egyptians speak and say, 
for mischief did he bring them out to 
slay them in the mountains? Turn 
from thy Aerce wrath, and repent of 
this evil against th^ people.”—Exodna 
82. 12. This plam speaking brings 
“the Lord" to his senses for we read 
“ and the Lord repented of the evil 
which he thought do unto his peoplg.” 
The Lord as creator fii’st repented for 
having made man.—Gen. 6. 6. and 
again at Sinai, and yet again in having 
“ set up Saul to be kiug.^'—(I Samu^ 
15, 11); and yet again “ the Lord re¬ 
pented of the evil ” in having destro¬ 
yed 70,000 men, for no fault of theirs 
(II Samuel 24, 10). Jehovah again 
“ repented of the evil ” in the promise 
he made to destroy the Ninevites,— 
(Jonah S. 10). 

Bepentance again comes to Jehovah 
whose “wrath was kindled against his 
people, and he rentmbered for them 
his covenant and. repented according 
to the multitude of his meraies.*’^ 
Psalm 106, 45. In Jeramlab chapter 
18, verse S, It Is written "if that nation 
against whom I have pronounced, tom 
from their evil, I will repent of the evil 
that I thought to do uuto them." 
Agsjn in Jeramiah chap. 26, verse 18, 
we read “therefore now amend your 
ways and your doings, and obey the 
voice of the Lord yoor God; and the 
Lord will repent him of the evil that 
he hath pronounced against you.” 

“Thou hast forsaken me saith the^ 
Lord, thou art gone backward: there¬ 
fore will I stretch out my hand again#, 
thee, and destroy thee; I am w«flcy> 
with repenting-—Jeiv 16, A; Jo# % 
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The ethics ot Jehovah offer a pro- 
minm to commit immoralities. Abraham 
told a He, Tvas going to kill his own son, 
was a bigamist, and his grandson Jacob 
was a cheat, a merciless swindler he 
was, for seeing his own brother hungry 
and wanting food he aeks Bsan to sell 
bis birth*right. Pathetic are Esau’s 
words Behold I am at the point to 
die: what profit shall this bi^ right 
do to me.”—Genesis 25, 82. Imc, 
like his father Abraham was guilty of 
telling a lie.—Gen. 26, 0. Jacob’s 
mother Bebekah in collosicn with her 
own eon Jacob cheats lease, and Jacob 
tells a deliberate falsehood and deceives 
the old man. Isaac to be sure that he 
is apt being dnped asked the deceiver 
**Art thou my very son Eean, and he 
laid I am.”—Gen. 27. Jacob twice 
swindled his elder brother; and insti' 
gated by bis father left hie home and 
went to Padan^aram. There he served 
seven years at the house of Laban to 
ret B^el the younger daughter of 
Laban, and when the time arrived to 
get Bachel, Laban cheated him and 
gave Leah instead and when Jacob 
made the oomplaiot, Laban settled the 
matter by giving fiachel ea well. Ra¬ 
chel when leaving her father’s house 
stole the images that were her father's, 
and put them in the earners fumitnre 
and sat upon them, and spoke a lie to 
her father.—Gen. 81, 86. Jacob was 
smitten in his conscience, and he was 
distressed when he heard that Esau 
was coming to meet him with foor- 
hnndrad men, and he prayed to God to 
deliver him. At hfahanaim Jacob 
wrestled with a man till daybreak, and 
the latter made the effort to go. But 
Jacob the experienced swindler said 
‘T will not let thee go except thou bless 
me.” The man who wrestled with 
Jacob was no other than God. Scanning 
the pages of the Old Testament it is 
hard t^ find one noble character among 
the chosen people of God. They were 
idolators irom the beginning and re¬ 
mained as BuPh until they were carried 


as captives to Babylon. In the wilder- 
nees God found to his regret that the 
Israelites were a stiff-necked people.”— 
Exodus 32, 9. 

ANXQABZKI BaABATAFAtfA. 


PERSISTENT IGNORANCE 
OF INDI4. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND 
ITS NON-JEWISH SOURCES. 


Bt CAfin Clbubm. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1912. 


The original German of this work 
appeared at Giessen in 1009, and the 
resent English version is eaid to be 
rought down to date. The field 
covered is so wide that the performance 
is naturally unequal. 'While fully 
appreciating the author's ooDScientious 
toil, one could wish that he had lome- 
times consulted a specialist, particularly 
as regards Buddhism. His Buddhist 
criticism is thirty years behind the 
times. On page 36 be gives ns Kern's 
translation of the famous Asokan Edict 
which draws up a list of scriptnral 
selections sanctioned by the Emperor. 
But, worse then this; he also gives us 
Kem and Weber's attempt to identify 
the texts. Any Indianist could have 
told him that Senart, BUhler and Rhys 
Davids had advanced the interpretation 
since the time of Seydel and Eero. In 
Vincent Smith’s Asoka (Oxford 1901; 
ed. 2, 1909) these results are sum¬ 
marised. The first of Atoka's selections 
was identified in 1904 by en American 
scholar in Th$ Li^ht of Dharma (San 
Francisco), now reprinted in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 
1918. As these titles are of fundamen¬ 
tal importance for the antiquity of the 
Buddhist Scriptures and their power to 
inffuence the Christian, the use of a 
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thirt^'yeat'Old traneUtioc is a grave 
defaot. Indeed tlie whole Baddhist- 
Ohristian problem soffers from inade¬ 
quate treatment. The principal work 
on this subject is no longer one in 
German, but in EogUsh, and Professor 
Olemen confesses (pag% 8) that be has 
never even seen it. He Imows it only 
by a 84>pag6 abstract of 1904. Again 
and again does he quote the compari- 
sons made by Beydd in 1&62 without 
the aid of the P&li Canon in its entirety, 
and ignores the detailed work wbi<^ 
has since been done. Not only so. but 
Clemen fails to grasp the fact that, at 
the time of Christ, India was one of 
the four great powers of the earth, and 
that her most popular religion. Bud¬ 
dhism, was being propagated by mis¬ 
sionaries in foreign countries, and its 
Scriptures translated into the vernacu¬ 
lars of the Parthian Empire, the buffer 
state between Palestine and India. The 
Partbiana who were mesent at Pante- 
oost oould have seen Buddhist texts in 
Sogdiam and Tokharish. India was a 
maritims power with colonies on islands 
and continents, end her veligious ideas 
were spread and discnst by merchants 
and travelers, just as they ate to-day. 
The venerable Benjamin Smith Lyman, 
who has lived in India and Japan, 
ueures me that this class of men dis¬ 
cuss religion, and we know from 
J’oeephuB that they have always done so. 

On page 817 Clemen is sgain thirty 
years out of date, in dealing with the 
Temptations. He quotes Seydel and 
Van Eysinga, neither of whom had 
access io the originals, but only to the 
email fraction of translated texts. It is 
true that Van Eysinga dates from 1901, 
hut Seydel was confessedly hie master, 
and he made no use of translations 
which were at that time appearing in 
Chicago (1898-1908). Even in his 
second German edikon (1909), these 
are jusnfficiently used. Moreover, 
Clemen quotes the Lalita Vistara 
where he ought to quote the. Classified 


Collection. So long ago as 19021 prin¬ 
ted the title: 

Temptations of Empire and Power 
to Transmute Matter”; giving the 
reference to the Classified Collectiou 
and even to the German trsnsUtions 
of Oldenberg and Windisch. In 1905 
the whole comparison was printed at 
Tdky6 ; and in The Moniit for January 
1012 (Clemen dates his new preface 
Bonn, September 1,1912) it was shown 
that not only these two Temptations 
had their root-ideas in Buddhism, but 
also the third: viz., the temptation to 
commit suicide. The difficulty is that 
Indiaoists are not New Testament 
scholars, and these latter are not In- 
dianists. Only 'one man on earth is 
both: viz., J. Eetlin Carpenter, prin¬ 
cipal of Manchester College, Oxiord. 
Consequently a scholar who hae spent 
his life and sacrificed his all in these 
researohes can be ignored by even so 
careful and conscientious a worker as 
Clemen, whose footnotes are a forest 
of international names, and who is 
manifestly striving his best to do justice 
to us all. 

Doubtless his valuable work is much 
sounder in the more beaten tracks of 
Mozdeism and Cbaldeism, though I 
observe that the crucial proof of 
Satan's derivation from Ahriman is 
overlookt. This is the fact that, where¬ 
as in the pre-exilic Samuel, Jehovah 
tempts David to nnmber Israel, in the 
post-exilic Chronicles it is Baton who 
does this. (2 Sam. XXIV. 1 and 1 
Chrocmcles XXI. 1). This means that 
during the Captivity and the Persian 
period the subject Hebrews were very 
naturally influenced by their tolerant 
overlords, and that ^ former function 
of Jehovah was now exercised by the 
Devil, who had been brought among 
them by their political masters. 

On page 359 Clemen says: "There 
are no grounds for supposing that 
Anando was (as Edmunds thinks poe^ 
aible) the originol of the beloved 
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.diecipld." This rsmfirk refevs to thd 
following from my BtwiiAisi Tex 6$ w 
John. (1906, pag« 22) :— 

" I am sometimes tsmptsd to regard 
the Beloved Disciple (so ccnspioaonely 
absent in the 8ynoptists) sea Christian 
imitation of Buddha’s Anando. Indeed 
it is remarkable that both these be¬ 
loveds were assured by the Masters of 
attaining heaven here." (Texts quoted). 
The grounds which Clemen denies, are 
very strong. Hoi‘e we have Mark and 
the Logie-Souioe with no Beloved 
Disoiple and no Penitent Thief, where¬ 
as the later Gospels of Duke and John 
supply ns with both. And why ? Be¬ 
cause the new religion had to compete 
with one already dve centuries old and 
foil of aggressive missionary activity, 
translating its texts and carving the 
scenes of its Scripturee on temple gatee. 
Id India and Ceylon these sculptures 
could be seen, as well ae in the realm 
of the Bactrian Greek traders who did 
basinese with Ephesus and Antioch. 
The Penitent Brigand was a favorite 
theme in these sculptures, and so was 
the Beloved Disciple. 

These remaxks are made in order 
that our learned author may improve 
his next edition by doing fall justice to 
one of the greatest of ancient religions 
which demonstrably influenced onr 
own. The discussion between Bichard 
Garbe of Tttbingen and two American 
scholars in TAe Sfoniti for 1912 has re¬ 
opened the whole question; and 
CSemen's great work, which ie already 
quite a mine of information, will be of 
much greater service to the student 
when brought down to date. 

l?ow that the reviewer hsfi freely 
dealt with Oarl Clemen's limitations, 
it is only fair that he should acknow¬ 
ledge his own. Hie defect has been 
weak German, which he took np only 
in his thirties. By reason of this he 
did not pay proper attention to 
Clemen's German in 1969, or he (the 
’peviewer) would not now l» lamenting 


hie deficient recognition in an authori¬ 
tative work whioh people will swear by 
for the next ten years. But we must 
be patient with the slowness of re¬ 
search. As the writer has elsewhere 
observed, in words which he hopes will 
live when all his prose works are for¬ 
gotten :— 

Be patient, man I The star-lore 
time is slow, 

And like her cycles is the silent flow 

Of all oar learning down the 

centuries: 

Millions of minds must think 

before we know. 

As it is we cannot bnt be grateful to 
Clemen for having sifted out so much 
and given us such an interesting sum¬ 
mary of the many loans which Obrii- 
tiunity has made from older faiths. 

Albert J. Edmurls. 

THE TEACHING OP 
ACTUALITY. 

Under this comprehensive term Dr. 
Dahlke describes the doctrine of the 
Bnddha. Buddhism and Soienoe al¬ 
though they etart from the same data 
look at the world from two different 
points of view. Science looks at the 
world from the point of view of the 
senses, everything that is beyond the 
senses everything that is imperceptible 
it rejects. To explain all phenomena 
science makes use of adequate causes; 
if there are no adequate causes, science 
merely deals with their effects and 
leaves the cause alone. Science thus 
looking at results or effects of causes 
can work out inductively their farther 
sequence. Thie Dr. Dahlks rightly 
points out is not the actual view of the 
word but the re-actual, 

" All processes," he says,—that is, 
the entire play of world events,—fall 
— --. . 

Buddhism sjid Scie&ce, PauIDshlka, McMilUa 
ft Cc. Pric« 7 Shiijings 6 psnes. 
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iDto two great classes, thou that are 
maintained, dead proceesea, and those 
that maintairv ihemeelves, living pvo> 
ceases, the latter presenting on the one 
hand as proceasee of corahuetion, as 
hame; the former aa processes of 
aUmentation, as living beings. 

All dead pi^ooessea can be inteipreted 
Of read as falls. Their type ia the 
falling atone. A stone does not fall 
because of an in-dwelling force that 
canies its falling; it only falls because 
it has previously been raised, because 
between it and the surfaco of the earth 
there exists a difference of tension. Its 
fall thus signifies that force must have 
been present, in the sense that it must 
previously have been active; for other* 
wise the difference in position of stone 
and surface of the eai'th coold never 
have oome $.bout. When physios inter- 

J ifsts the fall of a stone in differing 
sshicn, namely by having it caused by 
the attractive force of the earth’s sui'* 
face in action during the fall—this is 
purely a working hypothesis advanced 
eolely in the interests of a npiform 
physical world-theory. All other phe¬ 
nomena should be interpreted in the 
same way. The Import of each and 
all is only that forces actuating impel* 
liooB, must once have been present. 
In each case we have to do not with 
actions but re-octiocs. The ptoof 
that no actual forces are hei'e at work 
is to be found in the fact that the pro¬ 
cess ceases so soon as the differences of 
teusion are adjusted. 

This world of re-actions is the given 
province of Science." (p. 36.) 

Buddhism however deals with the 
actual forces themselves. But actual 
fovcee are not perceptible to sense; 
whereas re-actual processes, proceeees 
that we constantly see round us, phe¬ 
nomena, are perceptible and can be 
measui^ a^d calculated in advance. 

But according to our ordinary modes 
of thought the “re-actual,” processes 
appear to be the actual, because they 


seem so to our senses; according to the 
Buddhist point of view, the world as it 
appears to us is not the real world ; it 
exists only in relation to ourselves. 

In the Eevoddha Sutta, when a 
doubting Bhikkhu asks the question 
“where do the fooi' demonte ceaeaV ” 
The Buddha replies, “the question ia 
wrongly put, yon should lather ask 
where do the four elements no foot 
bold find where does n&ma-rfipa (sub¬ 
ject-object or individuality) cease V 

The Sutta shows that the world 
which his desoiple looks upon as the 
actual is not so; it has no beginning 
and no end, but the actuality lies only 
in the processes, in the force iUolf, for 
this n&ma-rfipa properly considered is 
nothing but a force. What then is the 
Teaching of actuality ? 

“This is the Teaching 

All that is, all processse whatsoever, 
whether they be re-actual ov whether 
they be actual, all is b&okhAra. Its 
meaning is, all is of a co^ounded, of 
a conditioned nature. The Buddha 
conenrs with modem science in so far 
as it rejects an nnoompounded, an nn- 
conditioned, a unity in Itself, a soul 
substance or whatever one chooses to 
style it. As already shown, for science 
one event is entirely conditioned by 
other events; she mokes the adequate 
cause of one phenomenon of life simply 
other' phenomena of life, and thereby 
frankly remains always in the realm of 
the sensible the demonstrable—there¬ 
by limits herself however, to the re- 
actual side of the world. Among the 
actual self sustaining processes, this 
position has no foothold whatever; foi* 
in these, actual processes latut be pre¬ 
sent, and as such never can be percep* 
tible to sense, thus also can never be 
the subject of science. The word San- 
khAra means both the “conditioned" 
and the “conditioning.” In the for¬ 
mer it refers to the re-actual world, 
in the latter to the actual world, (p. 40) 
Every living bring the Buddha teaches 
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exists in Tirtae of & force ipecoUar tc 
him alone and this foixo is the R atom a. 
JC 16 the Xainma which makes a living 
being an individuality, a peisonality. 
J'lacb pei’aonality is composed of the 
five aggregates or Khandna, which are 
ever changing. They have no separate 
ciXiateoce of their own but are phues 
0 ^ developcneot from a common root. 
They aie not a cauBolese coming to¬ 
gether, but an uncaaeing repetition of 
a ft) ree without a begi o niog, manifeatiug 
themselves ae a personality merely 
thj ough this force, Eumma—But in 
thin pei’eoQdUty there is no constant 
seir, iuiuorta), seeking abeorption to 
the over f»ouI; Imt ii merely anattd 'not 
self.* Kamma is a force that partly 
exhausts itself at death, only to rise 
again in the grouping together urew' 
01 u now set of Skhondae. liabirth is 
like a wave, in which corporeal doatli 
takes place at the trough only to bo re¬ 
born at the crest; tiie continuity of 
th» wave of rebirth being ICaiuina. 

In the uew process or robirtli the 
Km 10 nm presents i t>telf as coosciouenose: 
Katijiua itieU is uot oooacioueue»«, but 
becomeB ceneeiousneas. 

When the Buddhist eaye Eauiua is 
o^ianlt (volition} and edtanfiis Kammai 
he me rely truuslatea the working of the 
force Eainiua into extend or conaious- 
nevs or volition. 

‘*The all important point about this 
oouception is that one should clearly 
sec that Kamma, ifws uot like a wjy’d 
of so/ne eoH of solid material thread it¬ 
self through the atroaui of liviug^ as 
Would be thn ca»e with a nouI or ego, 
but it springs up anew out of a *hnate- 
rial” to w hich it itself in the first place, 
ever and again Icndi*! the pow'er to tltia 
eiid.” (p. 00.) 

Through what agency does this force 
work? Saye the nun Dbammadinud, 
"This thirst fur life (taiiba) that leads 
to rebirth, bound up with lust and ciii- 
viiig, now here, now there, revelling in 
delight—namely the impulse towards 


sensuality the impulse towards exis¬ 
tence, the impulse towards present 
well-being (without I'egard to any 
possible future'. This, friend, so the 
exalted one has said, is the arising of 
personality.'* 

So the Buddha teaches, that Kauinia 
itself cau be worked ont by giving up 
tanha, and that every being is "adequate 
cause to itself* for thie end. In birth or 
rebirth, though accoi’diDg to the reactual 
view of seieuce only two factors are 
necessary, the teaching of actuality 
Buys there ii a third factor. " If how¬ 
ever 0 monks, mol her and father come 
together and it Is the mother's proper 
period and tbs exciting impulse presents 
itself then a gorm of life ie there 
planted." And this exciting impulse is 
the pix^euitoi' uf the being and is the 
force con tin'I ed through endless serisa 
but always riiiug with the individual 
himself. And this endless uprising and 
folliog coming into being and passing 
away in death constitutss the over 
reouriing coming together of the skan- 
dhos. 

^Vh^(t then passes at the moment of 
death i’ Nothing pasees. There is 
nothing to pass. 

"Kamiuu, is that which gives con¬ 
tinuity to the 1—piucees (stream of 
being). As such it preeents itself tc 
me the individual immediately as cons¬ 
ciousness. Consciousness rightly com 
preheeded tells me that the I-process 
gives to Itnell its own coherence; which 
means that it is «elf acting; which in 
turn menus that ii is begiuninglees. I 
experience the self perpetuation, the 
Imming ol the I-procees in conscious- 
uses. But just M Kamma conducts 
from one tnoment of existence to the 
next. So does It conduct from ouc exls- 
to the next. (p. 60). 

But it is wrong to say that cons¬ 
ciousness passes over from one exis¬ 
tence to the next; In the Abhidhamme 
it is explained that every thought form 
has three periods of coming into being. 
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remain log static and diemtegrating or 
diflsppeariog. Aod iq oonsciousoeas tbie 
process of life and death constantly takes 
place. And seventeen of these periods 
form an instant of volition. Of these 
seventeen seven intermediate one^ are 
necessary fov every impulse of volition; 
in UDConsciousuesB, there are only eix 
of these working and in death only hve. 
But there is a oontinuity in tlie prf>ceR.s 
of consciousness; at the iiiuiiient of 
oonoeption the seqneiico is, again partly 
begun; there is no passage of conscious^ 
ness but merely a stoppage in the wave 
to begin as a coutinuatiou of the wave. 

When this process is rightly grasped 
there is no difficulty in the explaining 
of the rafonnation of the Skhandas. 
This process of the working of cons^ 
cioussess tsksa effect ini mediately being 
only influenced by ones own Kamma. 
Bat how and where does this projection 
of Ramma—consciousness takes place. 

"Kow all actual happenings come to 
pass in virtue of peculiar attunemaots— 
m the language of chemistry specific 
affinities. A body, a process acts upon 
another because in virtue of its peculiar 
attunement it can and must act on that 
other.” (,p. 60\ 

So at the time of death there is an 
immediate transferring of the energies 
of the Karma effects to its special loca¬ 
tion of affinity, but there ia no ptisning 
over of anything tangible. 

In the first step in the teaching of 
actuality the Buddha lays down In the 
Pati 99 a 8emnpp(ida the chwn of causa¬ 
tion. Aviijkpa 99 aya sankhira, Bankhkra 
pa^^ayit Vi nnanam. In causal retat i on 
to ignorance there arise thought acti¬ 
vities and in causal relation to thought 
activities there arises consciousness. 

The Buddha thus “makes ignorance 
as to one self the antecedent oouditioo 
of all life. For, I sustain my own exis¬ 
tence through the perpetually renewed 
u p-d wel 1 i ng at vi d i tiAnn 1 fiotlvi t' . It 
is possible for these to aprmg up again 


and again only so long as an object for 
my willing is present, i. e. so long as 
the delusion of identity is not put an 
end to. The moment any being arrives 
at thf‘ insight that there arc in truth 
no identities—that theie ar^* nothing 
but flickoring flaring prccoH^fs of com- 
bustinii, which are one thing uhAn I 
crave for them, another when f Rti’ftph 
forth my hand to seize them. Jiml yr i, 
again antithur whon I havt*tlu'in 
and hold tUi'iu fast, he stopn kIiah, In- 
gins to reflect; and in rellectlim the 
blind impulse to live is sapped and 
weakened. The knowledge is Ijome 
upon him. “It is not worth the seising," 

8o ia this teaching of actuality we at 
[fwi arrive at the answer to the ques¬ 
tion where do the four elements no 
foot bold find where does n^ina-rClpa 
cease to he ? 

And tne answer in the Buddha word 
is Arahatship, and the way to the 
Arahatsbip is the grasping of the Four 
Noble Truths of Sorrow, its cause, its 
cessation and the way to its cessation 
through the noble Eightfold Path of 
Bight views, right aspiration, right 
thougiit, right deed, right living, right 
endeavour, right mindfulness, right 
ecstney. 

From whatever point one may look, 
the doctrine of the Buddha is “glorious 
in the beginning, glorious in its middle 
and glorious in the end prcach(*d by 
Him for the comfort of the world 
through compassion of the world." 

Ati Dr. Dahike's book is not one 
lightly to be reviewed, we have dealt 
at some length on a portion of the book 
which from a Buddhist point of view 
seems to us most imporUot because it 
deals with a portion of Buddhism 
which is least understood. If our 
attempt has existed a desire in the 
reader to study the hook, we may say 
that the other portions will give solu¬ 
tion r to many other problems of 
u bsui* bing iiiLuie'tl. 
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RESULTS OF THE 
TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


DBLBQATES TRoa ALL PARTS 0? 
THE IaL*^^). 


A Suecesiful 

The second half-yearly convention in 
connection with the Buddliiat Tem¬ 
perance BocietUs was held on the 
ms tan t at the Aninda College, procee¬ 
dings oomnjsncing a few luinntes after 
1 p. nn There wss a largo gutbering 
veeent, including about thirty Bud- 
biit Priests and delegates from very 
nearly sevehty teiaperaaoe societies 
sostteied about the western Province. 

On the proposition of Dr. W. Arthur 
de Silva, aeconded by Mr. C. Batuvan- 
tudawsi Mr. D, 0. Senanayaka was 
voted to the chair. 

Tbo whole gathering having taken 
Pan Sff, 

Mr. A. Mendis, Secretary of the 
Central Union in Colombo, welcomed 
the gathering. Addreesing the Bbik- 
khns and delegates, he said:— 

Bevd. dire, Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen, once again it is my happy 

6 rivilege aa Secretary of the Central 
hion to welcome you all to this con¬ 
vention. Ae in duty bonod I wish hrst 
to express to yon. Bevd. Sirs oar plea¬ 
sure at your presence to-day. Besides 
the dignity you confer on any getheiiog, 
we feel yon are actually oni leaders in 
this movement. Casting aeide all 
Kikaya differencee, you have been uni¬ 
tedly working to save the people. We 
have the utmost confidence that you 
will cootinue to lead us, and lead us 
aright, in this movement. To you, 
gentlemen, who represent societies not 
afdliated to the Central Union I o:tend 
a hearty welcome. We are working 
for the same cause and by your pre¬ 
sence to-day you assures us of your co¬ 
operation, and on behalf of our Union 


1 wish to state that we are ever ready 
and anxiously waiting to render scy 
assistance when possible. Lastly, 
gentlemen I welcome our co-workers, 
delegates of societies that are affiliated 
to us. Tou were a small band, repre¬ 
senting a few isolated Sooleties, but to¬ 
day, I am happy to say we have repre¬ 
sentatives from every nook and comer 
of the Island. Next year, when we 
raeet< let us hope that thle ball will 
prove insufficient to accommodate all. 
Besides the seventy affiliated societies 
we are aware of the existence of immer- 
oue unaffiliated societies in the Island. 
Confimng our attention more particu¬ 
larly to the Western PiNyvince, we see 
about 40 societies controlled by the 
Hapitigam Korslo Union and about SO 
in Balpitk Eoraie. If we add to tbeee 
those organisations in Siyane, Hews- 
gam, Alutkntu, Eaigam and Pasdum 
Korales, the total can safely be estima¬ 
ted at 940 societies with a membership 
of over 40,000. We have not confined 
our attention to the Western Pro vine# 
alone. In Babaragamuwa, the North- 
Western Province, the Bouthem and 
the Central Provinces, we have societiee 
doing good work, Next year, we hope, 
we will not be able to say we have left 
out any Province. The hard work is 
done by you, gentlemen, who have had 
to bear the Eumt of o^anising and 
working these sooieties. You will have 
the proud satiefaotion of knowing that 
you have done and are doing your level 
best for the betterment of our people. 

A large number of names of those 
who had sent letters and telegrams 
expressing their inability to attend 
were then read, and this was followed 
by the reading of the annual repoii, 
which had been printed in Siohalees 
and circulated. 

The Yen. Sri Kdniseara, HighPriest 
and the Bevs. Jinaratana and Guna- 
wimala then addressed the gatheEiog^ 
imparting wholesome advloe with re¬ 
gard to temperance. 
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Tee Seuaeks. 

The Chairman, who wae greeted 
with loud appiauBe, said ‘.—Gentlemen, 
I thank you sincerely for chooeing me 
to preeide at thiB gathering. It it a 
inatter of genuine pleasure to any lover 
of his I'ftoe to meet such a laige gather^ 
isg of noble-hearted men, who have 
banded together to make determined 
effort to regenerate the people. This 
is the second oocasion that we meet, 
some of you come here to-day for the 
first time. Last year when we met 
our societies were fewer, our member¬ 
ship smaller and our enthusiasm for 
cause, though quite as iotease, was cot 
anything like so widespread as it is to¬ 
day. Our work has progressed very 
satisfactorily, coosideriog the obstacles 
that we have had to overcome. It neems 
almost ungenerous to remind you of 
that ill-considered Circular of Govern¬ 
ment. I refer to it on this occasion 
merely for the oucpose of thanking 
Hie iilxoellenoy tne Acting Govenior 
for its almost immediate withdrawal. 
Id that conneotioo there is one other 
matter 1 Chink I ought to notice to-day. 
You will remember when the agitation 
for the withdrawal of that circular was 
at its height there was cry of sedition 
and disloyalty raised by a few shallow- 
brained mischief makers. It seems to 
me opportune to state that we resent 
quite as much as any blue-eyed Saxon 
any attack on our fair fame. We do 
regard ourselves as members of a bappy 
family. If we do cry out occasionally 
it is a cry meant for the ears of out 
parent, provoked by an occasional hasty 
ill considered act of the nurse who has 
been placed to look after us. Every 
appeal to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies is an avowal of our faith in 
and love of out Sovereign, In the next 
Governor I feel confident we will have 
one who will at least understand us. 
(Cheers.) Besides this unexpected Ci^ 
cular, we have had other difficulties^ 
overeome. Free distribution 
by tavern keepers, attempW^y those 


intereated in the trade lo implicate 
Temperance Workers in false charges 
of crime, are some of the more serious 
troubles we have yet to contend against, 

I do not propose to ‘detain you any lon¬ 
ger here. A public acknowledgement 
haa to be made of the splendid aerview 
rendered to out canae by different Tem¬ 
perance Societies and by distinguished 
gentlemen in England, especially Mr, 
Kewton and some Members of Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Jayatileke, our representa¬ 
tive there, za we expected, worked 
nobly for ue. (Loud cheers.) I cannot 
refrain from referring lo Mr. Cowen’s 
imprisonment. (Applause). I do not 
think there is much donbt of the lega¬ 
lity of the eonviotiOQ, but that Is no 
reason why his conduct should not be 
praised. Like the late Mr. Stead, he 
may have committed a technical breach 
of the law, but like him it wae for a 
Doble purpose. We thank His Excel-ji 
lenoy for releasing him. We thanijr 
Mv. Co wen for the brave efforts n\f 
for the improvement of our peopl^^ 
conclusion, I hope that duvin|rthe 
coming year our work wilUj^more 
successful than even the las^Er. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

The 

Dr. W. Arthur de ^ilva moved the 
following resoluti^>fy*‘That Ezeiee 
Officers should zmeW given the power 
to arrest or taJpB bio custody people . 
for alleged offanoes. and that idovern-' 
mest be requested to take stefie to pre- 

■ iee peons 

doing BO 
in mind 
1 in the 
deserved 
if snob 
sen tally 
being of 
ecessary 
ot blind 

th«n to the danger of the introdnetiOD 
of U^DiDiiodived schemes. The sraomfr- 
of Ezeiee Officers smd ssak» 
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peoDB were a aeceeslty foe the proper 
control of abuses In the production and 
distribution of li<iaor, but at the ewne 
time they should be so oontrolled sb to 
prevent them from becoming the 
means of harassing the pnblic, especial¬ 
ly the ignorant villager. There was no 
doubt that Government would take all 
meana in Ite power to make the work 
of thoee officials efficient, and to guard 
against their abueing their powers. 
There wee also a very important duty 
imposed on them, and that waa to 
xnE^B unblio opinion bear on the expo¬ 
sure of any abase of power on the part 
of the new officers; and more than 
that they must make snggestioni and 
recommendations that would help the 
authoritiei in making regulations to 
prevent ahnees creeping la. 

The reeolution before them dealt 
with an aspect of that question. They 
had come across a n amber of instances 
where the rural Excite Officers had 



Mr, D. 6. SananAyaka moved the 
second resolution which wae as fol¬ 
lows 


‘'That this convention places on re* 
cord its thanks to those gentlemen, 
societies, institutions and the Press, 
who so promptly end successfolly oppo¬ 
sed the order issued hy the local Go¬ 
vernment, prohibiting Government 
servants taking part in the work of 
Temperance Societies.’' 

Third Resoltjtios, * 

Me John de Silva, Proctor, who woe i 
received with applause, then moved the 
following:— * 

“In the licensing of a place for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor, the wishes 
of the residsnta of the locality should 
in every case prevail. That no sites on 
public land shonld be allowed lor the 
pu)*pc«e of establishing places for the 
sale of intoxicating liquor." 

Mr, A. P. Gunarstna seconded.— 
Carried, 

FoDETH BbSOLDTTON. 

Mr. Advocate C. Batuwantudave 
proposed the next reeolutior: 

“That no special licenses fov the sale 
of liqaor and no extension of time of 
the hours of sale at existing taverns 
should be all owed at fairs and festivals," 

Mv, Thomas Karunaratno seoonded 
Messrs. E. E. Jayakody and Martinas 
C. Perera supported, and the motion 
was unanimously carried, 

Fifth Bisolutioh. * 

Mr. W. A. Samerasekara proposed 
the following:—That the sale of liquor 
to women at licensed taverns and toddy 
shops should be prohibited. 

This was seconded by Mr. P, H, 
Abrew de Silva and supported by Mr. 

W. Harischandra,—Carried. 

Sixth Bb solution. 

Er, G, A, Hewavitarne proposed the 
next resolution ae follows:—“That res¬ 
trictions should be placed on the sole 
of cheap imported spirits such as 
gin etc,” , 

Mr, G. E. Kulaeekera seconded and 
thvresolution was nnaoimouely carried. 

WuA. ft vote of thanks to the chaar 
the meetiajN^'minatedk 
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SADHUS PROBLEM IN INDIA. 


Sir, 

I beg io bciog to tbe notice of the 
Oovetnment of India an impottaint and 
uaeful proposal which I hope will re¬ 
ceive the esrioQs attention of the 
Government a« well ae the Indian 
Press. 

It goes without saying that Lord 
Hardioge, the present viceroy, com¬ 
mands the respect and admiration of 
■11 classes of Indians owing to his sym¬ 
pathy with the people and also on 
acoonnt of tailing the public into bis 
conhdence. His great dosive to help m 
the progress of Indians and other quali¬ 
ties of head and heart to study the real 
public opinion on the Bengal Paitition 
Boheme and his reply to the addresses 
presented, have increased the esteem 
which the people have for His Excel¬ 
lency. Aod no Government which 
desires permanency should afford to 
defy tho public opinion, ae deference 
to public opinion is the chief essential 
of a good and vigilant administration. 

>Tow to study the real wants and 
grievances of the people, it is necessary 
that the Head of tho Government i. e., 
the Viceroy, should have at least oue 
Indian Secretary—call him Assistant 
Private Beojotary or Under Seaetary, 
—for Home and Foreign affairs, who is 
selected from the Indian members of 
the Civil Service Gommieeion. 

We would further advocate that every 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
should also havo an Indian gentleman 
among his Principal Secretaires. Un¬ 
til this is done, the public will never 
feel that their views eve I’eprcsented to 
the Heads of Local or of the Supreme 
Government correctly and sympatheti¬ 
cally. At present a few minor posts 
snob as Native A. D. Cs., Personal 
Assistants or Mir Mnnsbiships are held 
by the Indian gentry, but their ranks 
and attainments are not of sufficent 


status is to command due inff uence both 
with the Government and the public. 
And the failure of many of the meaenree 
of the Government can be attributed to 
its want of tench with the people. 

What is wanted is that an Indian 
gentleman (be he a Mohamad an or a 
Hindu, he he a Bengalee, Punjabi or 
Madrasi) should always be attached to 
each Governor whose views should bo 
listened to with at least as much atten¬ 
tion ae those of the European Secre¬ 
taries, and w'ho should act as an adviser 
to the Grovernor in matters affecting 
the real inteveets of the people. 

If Lord Hai'dinge had one of our 
several young and snccessful Indian 
Civilians on bis staff, he could help him 
in hundred and one ways; specially at 
a time like the present when India is 
passing through a transition state. The 
people of this country have been taking 
a very keen interest in Lord Hardinge's 
administrative progress and it is neces¬ 
sary that the Head of the Government 
of India should know from their own 
native administrators, who combioe 
European culture with Asiatic training 
and who aie best fitted to give a sound 
and valuable advice to Grovernment at 
this juncture. 

If a few Indian gentlemen (members 
of the I.C.S. preferred) are sent at this 
time to Japan and China to study the 
languages of those countries and to 
glean useful facts, they will come out 
far more successful in establishing tho 
prestige of the Government of India 
than half a dozen of Tibet missions. 

Hoping these humble Suggestions 
will receive careful considerat'on from 
the Imperial ae well as Provlndal 
Governments and be not a cry in the 
wilderness. 

TAHL BAM GANGABAM, 
Zemindar. 

28th July 1018, 

DerA Ismail Khan. 
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Revival of an Ancient 
Industry in Ceylon. 

FORMAL OPENINGS OF THE 
HEWAVITABNE WEAVING 
SCHOOL. 


MR. J. HARWARD, D.P.I., 
PRESIDES. 


INTERESTING SPEECHES : PLEASANT 
FUNCTION. 


A very wdU attended fanotioa took 
place OQ the 9th August in the after* 
noon at Kajagiriya, Welikada, on the 
outokitti of Colombo, when Mr. J. 
Harward, the Liroctor of Public Ins* 
timotioQ, formally opened the Hewa- 
Yitarne Weaving School, an eetablish* 
meat which hae been started through 
the munidoence and generoeity of the 
late Mudeliyar 0. Hewavitaroa, and is 
being cond noted by hie worthy eon, 
Dr.O.A.Hewavitorne. The prooaedings 
commenced shortly after 4 p.m., when 
Mr. Harward pulled aside the curtein 
that hung over the entrance and de* 
dared; "My first pleasoDt duty ie to 
declare this school duly open. I invite 
you to come in and inspect the o^ra* 
tioni that are going on here." Mr.Ear* 
ward entered the school, and was fol¬ 
lowed by Miss Harward, the Hon. Kr. 
H. VanCuylenburg, the Eon, Mr. P, 
and Mi'8 . Bamana'^an, Mr.C.Batuwan- 
tudawe, Dr. 0. A. Hewsvitame, Mr. E. 
Hewavitarne and the Press representa¬ 
tives and a few others. The rooms were 
at once set in motion the students 
were busy each one at his poet, and the 
eight presented woe one of animation 
and activity, The Principal, Mr. Dola- 
pihilla, coudncted the visiters and ex¬ 
plained the difiereni operatiooe that 
were gdng on from the preparation of 
the yarn to the finishing of the doth. 
Samples of work done and designs and 


patterns done by the students were on 
view. After the inspection was over, 
those present adjourned to the hall of 
the vernacular school, which is also 
endowed and managed by the Mesere. 
Hewavitame. The rest of the bnsiuees 
WE» gone through, Mr. J. Harward, 
who presided, Miss Harward were 
accommodated with seate on a raised 
daU. A choir of little girls attired in , 
white, greeted the visitors by chanting 
the “Jayamangala Gstha," after which ’ 
the Chairman called upon Dr. Hewa- ^ 
vitavne to read his report:— 

THE MANAGEB^B INTBODUC- 
TOBY BEMABKS. 

"In extending to yon a cordial wel¬ 
come on behalf of the trustees for your 
kind presence at our weaving ecbcol, 
which I hope in time will lead to a 
proeperoue borne industry, I should 
like to mention briefly the history of 
the weaving industry in this Island. In 
common with all Eastern races, the in* 
babitauts in this Island were well 
versed in the art of spinning and 
weaving. The former from its nature 
appeals mostly to the gentler section 
of the community, ^en Wijayo 
landed in Ceylon, one of the first sights 
that greeted him woe Queny, the Island 
Queen, engaged at her spinning loom. 

In the ancient chronicles mention is 
often made of devout Bad d hist spin- * 
ning and weaving the priests’ robes on 
the same day. Cousideiing that such 
a robe contains nearly 12 yards of cloth, *’ 
the progress of weaving in those days 
must have been fairly advanced. 
During the later period of Sinhalese 
history, weaving as an industry seems 
to have languished till revived by 
Wijeya Bahu III of Dambadeniya. A 
farther revival took place daring the 
time of Bajasinghe. On these occasions 
weavers were brought down from 
Southern India and made to settle 
down in various ports of the Island. 

Till practically mMCtn times, weaving 
continued; but, unfortunately, it fell i 
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into disuse as a means of Uvelihood. 
Economic condicions, ^oo» have changed 
and hand'Ioom weaving as a profitable 
business at the present time is confined 
to Battioaloa, where the wockmen are 
mostly Southern Indians. In the 
Kandyan districts an attempt has 15een 
made to resuscitate a moribund indnsti^, 
but here the cost of production Is eo 
high and the finished article so cmde 
that they find no market except as 
curios. Under these conditions at the 
suggestion of my brothei * the Anagarika 
Dharmapala, my father founded the 
Japanese Industrial Scholarship. The 
Trust Deed was drawn up by Mr.At^hur 
Alvis Proctor and Notary and attested 
by Proctor B. F. de Saram and four 
trustees appointed to carry on the Trust. 
Two bouses in Havelock Town were 
set apart for the maintenance of the 
Trust—valued at Be. 80,000. 

Ml. DOUPIBTLLA WAS THB PtaST SCBOLAK 

Although the Trust Deed authorises 
us to carry on such a school as this, 
my brothers and I decided not to use 
the Trust money for the purpose of 
this school. For the information of 
gentlemen intending to open euch a 
school as this, I may mention, that the 
expenditure since the opening of the 
school has been Es. 5,549 cts.94, which 
includes building, looms, accessories Ac. 
Our monthly expenditure so far hae 
beeu about Bs. 120 but from next 
month the expenditure will rise to 
Bs. 850 nearly, us free boarding will 
have to be given to most of the students. 
As most of the students belong to the 
poorer classes, free scholarshipe will be 
much appreciated, a« they require BI5 
a month for their boarding. At present 
the yarn for weaving is imported, as 
the cost of preparing yarns locally is 
prohibitive. Even with imported yarn, 
the cost of manufacture will leave a 
good margin of profit for the worker 
after he leaves school. The quality of 
he work done you can judge for your* 
elves from specimens submitted to 


inspection. After the school training 
is over, the students would be able to 
turn out almost any kind of cotton or 
Bilk fabric, which could be sold below 
current market rates. Onr hope is that 
the students, after completion of their 
training, will go back to their villages 

AND START THBBB OBNTR34H OF WBAVINQ 

and thus popularise the industry. Over 
8 ,000,000 rupees worth of cotton goods 
are imported annually; if even a ban* 
dredth part of this could be wived for 
the country. X think we have reason to 
be glad of the venture. In a country 
like Ceylon, only home industries are 
possible; and 1 believe that the future 
of the weaving industry is decidedly 
full of promise. Instead of turning our 
boys into factory hands, which would 
the inevitable result of large mills, 
each boy can become an independent 
master weaver and have under him 
apprentices, who would In turn become 
proficient in the art. The future of the 
students will be watched over by us, as 
they will be coming into constant con¬ 
tact with the school which would be 
the source of supply of yam, new de* 
signs, and new methods of inanofacture. 
At present 1 see no reason why weav¬ 
ing should not be taught to girls. If 
eny girls' school intends opening its 
doors to this now industry 1 shall be 
very pleased to place at its disposal all 
the facilities, f have much pleasure in 
mentioning that the D, P. I. has ex¬ 
tended to us a cordial hand of welcome, 
and it is our hope that before long this 
school will be receiving Government 
help, as the school will not be in a 
position to support itself. At the 
Seram pore school of weaving, I am 
told there are only about 52 students 
and the Bengal Government spends 
nearly ^ a lac of mpees annually. In 
conclusion I have to introduce to my 
report a note of sadness caused by the 
death of one of the Trustees, the late 
Mr, Simon Hewavitarne, whose know¬ 
ledge and experience have enabled ns 
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to carry on this work to its present 
slate Of efficjency.*' 

THE J^UINCIPAL’B BEPORT. 

Before i-ubmittiDg to yon the Report 
of the last six months’ work, I take 
this oppoi'ttmity to give yon a biief 
history of this school. 

In 1003 the late Mudaliyaj; Bewa- 
vitame having estshUahed a scholarship 
for sending from time to time yonng 
men to Japan to stiidy diCfevont mdoa- 
trieh, applications were called for and I 
was selected as the lirst student. Wea¬ 
ving woe the subject chosen and 
the following year I left for Japan 
where 1 joined the Imperial Tecliso* 
logical Institute. I Bnished a conrte 
of five years qualifying in weaving, 
designing and dyeing and before 
returning tc Ceylon visited some of the 
weaving districts of Japan. The most 
favourite home industry of Japau. as of 
almost all other couutriea is weaving. 
In the weaving diAtrlets no house is 
without a loom. Except during the 
sowing and reaping eeason, men, 
women and children are engaged in 
weaving and dyeing and every morning 
desiera frocn the town go and collect 
the doth and diitvibnte yarn. 

Having returned to Ceylon I visited 
Balticaloa, as I heaid some weaving is 
done there in order to see what kind of 
loorna they are using. They aw using 
the old model of looms formerly used 
in the Kandyan villagse and their war- 



They throw the shuttle across thewsrp 
with their hands, the result being that 
the work is extremely slow. They weave 
tough Kamba cloths and a few coarse 
black and white checks. The only fine 
cloth woven by them is the 8ehs worn 
by Tamil women. 

In 19111 WM sent over to Bengal 
to study the system the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment has adopted to teach weaving to 
BcQgaleeo I visited the Government 


Weaving School of Serampore. which 
is the Central Institute administered 
by the D. P. I. and having studied the 
arrangement of work there and other 
branch schools connected with it re¬ 
turned to the Island in June, 1912, 
further qualifying myself and studying 
Indian methods. 

Boon after my return from India • 
looms and other requisities were ordered , 

for and by the 1st of December, 1912, 
the school woe ready to admit students. . 
Applications were called for, and in a 
few weeks the required number was 
obtained. We now have 28 students. 

We are now obliged to refuse many 
applications for Admission owing to 
want of room and until the arrange¬ 
ments made to enlarge the workshop 
and to Inciwe the namber of looms 
are complete. 

My students I could without any 
hesitation say are really energetio and 
are working very earnestly. They are all 
come with the hope of returning home 
and starting an independent business 
of their own. Almost all of them have 
pused their Binbalese dth standard. 
Their progress Is very satisfactory and 
many of them are now well practised 
in the art of weaving and all the cloths 
shown are made by them. 

The coarse of study takes two years, *’ 
and in the cose of those qualifying for 
teacherahips, an additiooaJ year is given. 

The ffubjects taught include weaving, t 
weaving colcnlations, designing cloth 
analysis, weaving mechanism, applied 
mechanics, drawing, arithmetic and 
book-keeping. Commercial Ethics is 
also a subject that is taught here. The 
third year course includes a more ititi* 
mat© study of the theoretical portion : 
of weaving, ; 

Except for a small boarding fee for I 
the first six months, the tuition is free. I 
From the beginning of the second year 
each student will be paid Ewcordii^ to 
his proficiency; a part of his wages will | 
be ^owed to accumulate to enable him , 
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to supply himaelf with the aaoeaaary 
looms and other reqnieities when 
leaving. 

Yon, would, I am aure, wish to know 
of the prospects of a student, who 
paases out of this achool. 

The expenses and income of a stu* 
dent who can afford to buy only one 
loom will be aa follows:— 

1 Flying shuttle loom com¬ 
plete with healds, reed and 
Shuttles tiO 00 

1 Warping machine com¬ 
plete with creel and heck 40 00 
Winding frames, bobbins, 
pins, dfo. 

Capital on machiaory 00 

40 lbs- yarn fur a iiiunth*i* 
consumption at lie 1-25, 
avoiiLge a lb. bO 

Working 20 days a month leaving 
the rest for preparation of warpa, &«. 
weaving at the minimum rate of 4 yds. 
a day of 8 bouii, a student can finish 
«0 yards of 4 h- in suiting or coatings. 
If he sells the same at the 
minimum rale of 1-26 a 
yard he gels for HO yards 100 00 
Deducting the cost of yarns 50 00 

He gets a clear income of 
per mensem 50 00 

If the weaver does not mind weaving 
A few more hours, and getting the help 
of other members of hie family, he will 
be able to increase the output and con¬ 
sequently hie income. 

A few more points to be taken into 

consideration aw that the supplemen. 

lary machinery rotiuirctl for one loom 
can work « to 10 looms and that one 
warping machine can make wavps for 
nearly 30 looms, bo that a man wishing 
to increase his output oau easily do it 
without spending for preparatory 
machinery. 

I have the pleasure to odd that the 
general education of the boys and the^ 
religious instructions are not neglected. 


They have also started a debating 
society in which are discussed questions 
that have a bearing on their work. 

1 have to express my thanks to tny 
assistant, Mr. B. X. Das, for the ex¬ 
tremely valuable assistance he has 
given me during the past period. 

Before concluding I think it my 
duty to recall with gratitude the name 
of the late lamented Mudaliyur Don 
CaroUs Hewavitavne, whose generosity 
has given Ceylon this new industry. 

I have also to litate that Messrs. 
Hewavltarno have extended and are 
extending all necessary help for the 
improvement of this institution and 
the thanks of the Ceylonese are due to 
them for bearing such a large expen- 
dituro with the sole idea of improving 
the industrial ooudition of this little 
Island whsie we live in. 

U. B. DOLABIHILLA. 

The next item on the programme 
w'as the distribution of pri7/«s to the 
weaving and veroacnlar schools by 
Miss Her ward, the Beport of the vevna- 
oulor ftchocl having bson read ia Sinha¬ 
lese by the Heodioaster, Mr. W. J T. 
J^ernando. The speeches then com¬ 
menced 

Ths Hon. Mn. Ramahathan’s Spebch. 

The Hon. Mr. P. Bamanathan was 
then called upon by the Chairman to 
speak. He stud :— Ladies and gentlo- 
mon, it gives ms great pleasure to be 
present on an occasion se this in an 
opening ceremony. I have been care¬ 
fully listening to the Bepoct, which has 
boon read, and I was grootly struck by 
uho or two remarks there. Before I 
deal with Umse remarks 1 wish to ex¬ 
press my joy that this function, con¬ 
ducted outside the skirts of Colombo, 
is well attended- Therefore, I feel that 
the work carried out in this institution 
is very popular indeed. (Applauae.l 
There was a time when amongst the 
artisans of the Island very few Sinha- 
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lese weie found who were masons. Not 
loDg ago, that was so I shonld say 
twenty yeai^s ago, it was 

DIPRIC^'LX TO PISD A SIHHALBSB UiSON 

in the conntry, bat now theve are lots 
of masons and side by side with Mcox' 
men masons of the country and also 
Tamil masons, the Sinhalese have talcen 
their proper place. That is an industry 
and a new source of income to the arti¬ 
sans of the country. And now has been 
inaugurated an oppcvtumty for the 
malfing of Sinhalese weavers In the 
country. As remarked in the Beport, 
weaving was very* much practised in 
the olden days in CeylOn. In fact I had 
Imaid it said by Dr. Hewavitarno that 
t|)m;en Kuweni, who was the first C^ueon 
• •f the Island during the last twenty- 
live centuries, was seen weaving when 
she met a very great personage. (Dr. 
Hcwavitaroa—Wljayo,; Wijayo, that 
is the founder of the flisi Sinhalese 
dynaaty in Ceylon. Wall, that shows 
tlmt weuviug was then pi^actieed, and I 
knew fls a matter of fact it was prsc-. 
tisod fur a long time till the peace of 
the country was destroyed by the ad¬ 
vent cf a foreign nation, whose instinoti 
were purely comiuei'ciai and who did 
not carry on the Clovemment of the 
cuiintry in the same liberal spirit as 
tho Euglish do now. Weaving was 
thus destroyed and the dresses worn 
by the people have been supplied by 
the import of piece goods and other 
articles of dress from ditfevent foreign 
lands. Asa matter of fact every Binha- 
leee woman of the country is very fond 
of Hingapoce eomboya. Kow one must 
be proud of the man Mr. Hewavttame, 
whose picture is now hanging before 
you (Applause\ who thought of the 
backward state of the people of Ceylon, 
and who 

OBHefiOUSLY BAS 70DNDIU> THIS 
lUSXirUTIOH 

which wi II remove that slur f 1*0111 the 
Sinhaleec community. Ho wee one of 


those men who did not care to do a 
pnblic good or a public charity for the 
sake of seeing his name advertised in 
the nev\^paper8. (Cheers) There is too 
much of that thing now in this country. 
People are not willing to do charity 
privately, hut are willing to come for¬ 
ward with a thousand rupees at a time 
if only it passed though the hands of 
the Government of Ceylon and the fact 
flourished though the newspapers. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Hewavitame, I am 
glad was not a man of that kind. His 
charities are prevalent throughout the 
country, and his worthy sons who are 
my friends, are carrying on those acte 
of charity quite privately without wish¬ 
ing even for the thanks of the people. 
(Applause.) It is such charity that 
ought to be practised. There is many 
an act of charity that ought to be done 
among the Sinhalese community for 
the up-liftiog of the Sinhalese people, 
and I hope, !ollowing the example of 
the Hewavitame brothers, other Sin¬ 
halese gentlemen will come forward to 
supply the country with these necessary 
institutions, for 'want of which the Sin¬ 
halese community cannot duly progress. 
It has been said that this waaving in¬ 
dustry will flourish in Ceylon. I quite 
support that statement and I do think 
that in the near future the ai*ticles of 
wear made in an institution like this 
will be exceedingly popular with the 
people. I saw some articles named 
‘'Bajagiri*’ cloth. That is a floe name 
"Bajagiri*' (Applause) "Boyal Mount*' 
and 1 feel sure "Eajagiri" cloths made 
in institutions like this one, and made 
in similar institutions throughout the 
conntry, will put out “Bajagiri" cloths 
to be worn by Sinhalese people in pre¬ 
ference to other* 

CLOTHS WTROnneSD INTO THE COUNIRV 
raoid FOREIGN LOOKS. 

I have nothing but congratulations for 
ail who are taking part in this 
day's proceedings and on the results of 
the work carried out by an institution 
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like tills. One point wee worth remark- 
ing in the report that wa^ the re¬ 
ference to the ^eairability of individnele 
learniog trades like that of znanufactm- 
ing articles of drees tkc. in their own 
homes instead of in pnblic mills. You 
know what has happened in the history 
of industry in Bngland and other Euro¬ 
pean coQDtries by the establishment 
of large mills upon a grand scale by 
great capitalists. Capitalists have been 
instrumental in inventing large machi¬ 
nery fov the prodnction of articles of 
home wear and other snob articles, and 
they have invited into these large 
manufactories all kinds of artisans who 
knew their work and the result was 
that the lessons they had learnt at home 
with regard to the manufacturing of 
such articles they soon lost sight of, 
and forgot them because of the machi¬ 
nery fixed and established in the mills 
of the large capitalists. They lost the 
cunning of their hand, and I think 
knew not the tricks of the trade but 
they went into the great manufactories 
and began to move the engines and do 
all they can for the making of largo in¬ 
comes for the mill-owner. The mill- 
owner, not generally generous at heart, 
was uxious only to inorease their own 
earnings and profits and soon began to 
shorten the wages of the artisans work¬ 
ing there. Thus aroee the great pro¬ 
blem of the conhict between capital and 
labour in European manufactories and 
also the phenomena of strikes. Now if 
this machinery had not been invented 
and established in the juills we would 
not have thie 

8XBIOOS COUrUCT BErWSEK LABOtTK 
ANU CAPXrAI, 

in Westevn coiintries nor the pheno¬ 
mena of strike with their heart-rending 
sorrows. It will be a bad day for Oey- 
Ion as 1 have been saying in India and 
other places, when large mills are 
established and furnished with heavy 
machinery at immense cost, and the 
introduction of the skilful artisans into 


these roills with the result that they 
will soon forget their home learnt les¬ 
sons and be the creatures of capitalists 
The remark that was made by Dr. 
Hewavitame was that teaching the 
boys who were here to leam the srt of 
weaving, sending them abroad in the 
country, making them establish looms 
in their own houses and making them 
work at the looms and creating articles 
of wear for the use of the people, would 
be a sonroe of income to the artisans 
them selves and it would be the means 
of fighting those strsnfs confiicts bet¬ 
ween Capital and Labour with which 
Western conntries are harassed. I do 
hope that the small beginning that has 
been made b^ the He wav) tame family 
will prosper in this country and avert 
many a misfortune that othor countries 
are now suffering from. Wc have 
nothing but words of blessing fcr un¬ 
dertakings of this kind. May the en¬ 
deavour of this distinguished family 
prosper to ameliorate humanity. May 
the incomes derived from thie work of 
weaving increaee in the families of the 
Sinhalese thi*oughout the country and 
make them better and wealthier people 
in the country, so that in the near 
future it may be source of a large in¬ 
come for themselves, ae for instance in 
the building industry—the work of 
masons may 

mtacn Tli2 SffiSALSSE COUUCNITY. 

Now as regards weaving amongst 
Tamils you will be glad to know that 
it is continuing uninterrupted through¬ 
out India. In South India articles of 
various kinds from cloths fit only for 
tho laboniiug class to the cloths fit for 
palaces are now made assiduously. You 
can find work most useful as well as a 
very strong kind of doth in the native 
looms. A visit to any other Indian 
town will show that alongside the 
streets you can see women and men 
working at these looms. That is the 
thing which ought to take place in 
Ceylon and I am wishing to sec the 
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i&y Tphen the people of this country, in 
the Tilleges and ftloug side tlie streets, 
will show ae mncb industry in this 
enterprise ae the Tamils in South lodie, 
the Bengalis and Northern Indians in 
the upper part of India, do show at 
the present day. (Applanse.) 

Tbe Hon. Mb, VanCuvlbsburo’b 
6l*BSCB. 

The Hen, Mr. 'VftnGaylenbnij who 
wee the neKt speaker said : Mr. Chair* 
man, Miss Harward, ladies and gentle* 
men, I am sure it gave us all veiy 
great pleasure to visit the Weaving 
School adjoining and to seo the wori 
that is being cavriod on theio so skiU 
fully by those employed at the wonving 
looms. It is due entirely to the iniiui* 
licence of the gentleman whose portrait 
we see up there that this indust 17 has 
been started in Ceylon. Tho gentleman 
in question was an cxcedingly qniet and 
nnosBUTning person. Beginning life in 
i modest way, in course of time he 
ftccumnlated considerable wealth which 
be used wisely. His acts of charity 
were welbknown and very extensive. 
He spent largely on the Mucatiou of 
his children and be bnilt up a business 
which ho has handed down to them,— 
a business which I may say without 
any exaggeration is one of the biggest 
businesses in the City of Colombo 
tO'day. I could go bacdi to IHOO. 

WHEN UUnALrYAK SEWAVITAANE STASTSD 

his little carneoters* warehouse in the 
Petlah of Cwombo. 1 believe for many 

C ITS there was not very much done, 
t in course of time, the bitsiness 
developed in the most marvellous 
manner and to-day the largest and 
most extensive warehouses containing 
the most magnificent furniture in 
Colombo is the property of the Hewa- 
vifame family. It required no ordinary 
man to conceive the idea of starting 
each a hnsinees. It required a great deal 
of courage to puesne that business on 
proper lines, and to make it the great 


success that it ie to* day. Pereooally I 
knew the Mudaliyar for many years. 

He was a client of enrs, His business 
with my firm woe not any thing of a 
litigious nature, but merely notarial, 
which WQ£ neoessary in the acquirement 
of real property. He was a modest 
man and a lovor of peace. He was a 
Bnddhist, a devout Baddhlst, and he 
lived up to the tenets of that religion, * 
and I have known of many instances, ^ 
which it ie not necessary for me to go 
mto now, which showed the tone and ' 
character of that estiTuablo man. He 
woe respected and admired not only in 
the community to which ho belonged, 
but among all the people of Ceylon. It 
WM apparent before Joug that a man 
who was Kutitug such a bright example 
to his country* men and who worked 1 ' 
hard for the anidlioration of the social 
status nl bin fellows was deserving of 
some recognition at the hands of ^ 
Government. First he was made a * 
Muhandiraiu, next a Mudaliyar, and 
how well ho graced the iiosition of | 
Muhandirum as well as that of Mud a* ^ 
liyoi’, is now a matter of history. I hold 
in my hand the trust deed which was ^ 
kindly sent to me by Dr. Hewavitarne, 
and which I perused with very great 
interest. It shows that his oi:ject in . ^ 
life wu to benefit bis fellows, Ha was ; 
a far-seeing man unquestionably. He * 
saw that new industries should if pcs- 
eibld be introduced to this country. 
Looking with admiring eyes towards 
that grand country in the Par East, 
Japan, be conceived the idea of 

EStAULISHlNO ONE OB MOKE 
scncLAEsniPS. 

which would enable Sinbaleso young 
men of pi^oiuiae to go to Japan to learn 
new arts and .crafts. Accordingly, 

Mr. Dolapihilla who was the nrk 
candidate to obtain the scholarship 
went to Japan and you see to-day the 
first fruits 0 ! the Mudaliyar's good in¬ 
tentions. I am sure that there are 
hardly ten uion or perhaps lees, who 
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knew of the efttablisbmeiit of this 
School of Weaving, I was psi'fectly 
igDorant of it myself, I am asliamed to 
say. The Ohainuan also lueatioaed to 
me before we came io that it was only 
quite teceotly that he had heard of the 
eetabliehment of this school and whea 
he visited the place was surprised to 
see the prograea mode, Thei‘6 was do 
tloUriah of trumpets, and aa Mr, Rama- 
nathan said, no advertising in the news- 
papers. It was all done quietly, and 
nobody knew what was going on, and 
we see to-day tho reBultn of the Moda- 
liyar's foresight and muuiUcenee. I 
notice that amongst the industnos and 
handicrafts meutioaed in tho Tmat 
Deed are textile weaving, glass making, 
porcelain inakiog, boap making, match 
making, and paper making itc. Ho you 
see that aloiost every art and every in¬ 
dustry have been thought of and what 
must rejoice tho heart of my friend 
Mr. Bamanatban is that paper making 
ia amongst the industries tliat ars to be 
introduced- (Laughter,) Tho report 
which was read by the Principal was a 
moat interesting one. Yon will all grant 
that he has made himself thoroughly 
proficient and it is quite apparent how 
isduittiouBly he has applied himself to 
hie bufiinese. After three years io Japan 
he went to India to learo hie trade, I 
have no doubt that blcasings will rest 
upon the late Mudaliyar’s intentions 
and that befero long we shall have the 
weaving industry eetablishlng firmly 
amongst tho Sinhalese, and If the 
Manager’s prophetic sayings come to 
pass wo shall have Sinhalese people 

SASHING A RESPECTABLE LIVEtlROOD 

by the work of their own hands. I 
cannot quite agroo with Mr, Kama- 
nathan that it would be a mistake to 
introduce machinery. I am afraid he is 
too conservative. Machinery must 
come sooner or later, but I hope fchst 
human hands will not thereby be de¬ 
prived of their usefulness and that 
work would be found for human hands 


to do. I a)u afraid that Mr. Rama- 
nathan and I are as the poles apart— 
(Laughter)—on this question of machi¬ 
nery versus human labour, which he 
referred to in connection with the ques* 
tion of Capital and Labour. No doubt 
he is right in a way, but we cannot 
stojid in tho way of the march of pro- 
giess. I was also amused by the re¬ 
mark made by Mr. Hamanathan that 
the Binhalese are very fond of Singa¬ 
pore cofiihoys- 1 suspect he would be 
surprised to be told Chat tliose Singa¬ 
pore ccnboi^ are made in Hollaiid 
(Laughter). "fcveryone of these comboyi 
arc in)ported by fims in Ceylon and 
Singapore and they are worn here by 
tho natives and are the work of the 
looms in Hengels in Holland, where 
my ancestors came from, I am quite 
at one with Mr. Rauunathon in wish- 
isg this industry prosperity and may 
it grow, be fostered, and he a blessing 
to the people of this country. I hope 
the Hewavitarne family w^l bestow 
sum A of theii' wealth in introducing 
other industries. We hear a great deal 
now-a-days of an awakening in Ceylon 
of the national spirit, I think tho res¬ 
pected father of this family Mndaliyar 
Hewavitarne, was an ideal nationaJist. 
His object in life seemed to do good to 
hU fellows and improve their condition 
find status. What we want are prac¬ 
tical nationalists, men who think and 
act for the good of others. 1 hope that 
the members of the Hewavitarne 
family will bear in mind, the example 
of their father and think and act for 
the prosperity of their own people. 
(ApplauRe.) 

A IN S^IMUALBBE. 

Mr. C. Batusvantudawe, Advocate, 
next addressed the gathering in Sinha¬ 
lese. He said that the bulk of tho 
gatUeriug was composed of people who 
understood Sinhalese better and that 
for the benefit of all, he would address 
them in the veiiiacuiar. He dwelt at 
length on the good work initiated by 
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th€ late Mudaliyav Hewavitaiae, and 
the fruits of his good intentions. Ho 
referred to the work done in the school 
and paid a gloving tribute to the me- 
uory of the friends of the institution 
and the members of the family who 
noN7 carry on the good work. 

THE CHAIEMAN’S EEMABKS. 

Mr. J. Harward, before making his 
remarks, requested Mr. Batnwan- 
tudawe to act as interpretor and socoi* 
dingly the Chflinnan*e remarks were 
into rm'eted in the vernaculai', for the 
benent of those who were onable to 
nnderstand English. 

He said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I 
was extremely pleased to beao^ the last 
speaker address you in Binhaleio be¬ 
cause the large number of the people 
here are those who not only oansot 
understand Euglish when it is spoken, 
or they have not the privilege of read¬ 
ing in the papers the admirable epeeobes 
of the two membera of the Legislative 
Connoil who addressed you. And al¬ 
though Mr. Batuwantudawe himself 
has very lucidly told you a great deal 
with regard to both eobools that we are 
ooneerned to-day, still 1 wish a few 
things 1 have to say ebonld be under* 
stood by the main b^y of the audience. 
And first of all let me say, I have the 
greatest respect for a man who actually 
does something, Yesterday at another 
funotion 1 sat on the platform and 
among the decorations there wan a 
motto "Know what to do and do it.” 
In Mudaliyar Hewavitarnc we have a 
conspicnouB example of a man who 
carried oot the priuciple of that motto 
(Applause). And 1 am very glad that 
he had the good fortune when be was 
taken away from life to leave hie work 
to be carried out by such capable people 
like hie sons. Two of his sons have 
been extremely well known to me pei*- 
sonally as former popila of mine many 
years ago in the Boyai College (Ap¬ 
plause.) One of them to the gi'eat re¬ 
set of all of us, was token from us a 


few months ago. And I think that the 
late Mr. Simon Hewavitarne himself 
was a very striking instance of the man 
who in a perfectly silent way, veiy 
effectively accomplished a great deal. I 
feel quite snro therefore that Dr. Hewa- 
vitarce was speaking from his heart 
when he stated that the weaving school 
owed a gi^eat deal to the thought and 
capacity of his brother. And believe 
me, the work which you have seen to¬ 
day is the kind of work whioix cannot 
be carried through without a great 

DIAl or 7SOUOBT, rUMNlNO AKO 
OKSANISATION. 

And 1 am glad to have this opportunity 
to say how very strongly 1 must ae 
Head of the Department of Public Ins¬ 
truction feel the value of the start 
which has been made in this Weaving 
Bebooh In the first place I think that 
the enterprise is one which rests on a 
sound footing and so worth doing. 
Mr. Bamanathan and Mr. VanOoylen- 
burg have bod a little debate as to the 
question of industrialism. It will be 
presumptuous on my part if I attempted 
in any way to be a judge between these 
two gentlemen (Laughter.) In spite of 
what Mr. VanOnylenburg said about 
the march of progress I do think 
Mr, Bamanatbau ie perfectly right in 
saying that the enterprise of hand 
weaving vests on a sound foundation. 
(Applause.) I don't say that any of ns 
for a moment thinks that hand-weaving 
is going to onst weaving done by 
machinery in supplying the enormous 
amonnt of stuff that is wanted to meet 
the demands of the world. But there 
is and always will be a reliable market 
for hand woven goods and it is eepe* 
ciaily BO because there will be such a 
market for them in Ceylon and Xodia 
and the countiies in this part of the 
world. And the case stands proved by 
actual experience. Even in Ceylon 
where the supply of hand woven stuffs 
has been extremely limited there has 
always been a strong demand for stuffs 
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that have b«oii made locally. And I 
tbiuk DO one can doubt that if the woi’k 
IB done according to the tiuetraditiona 
of the past types of hand-weaving there 
ii a very real fatuie before the hand' 
weavers in Ceylon (Applause). That 
brings one to a point which I want to 
specially inipreea on those who are 
responsible for the management of this 
school. They are now at the beginning 
of a new enterprise. It is* most im* 
portant that fi'om the first they 

SHOULD OSEATB SOUND AKO GOOD 
TaAOmONB 

in work that every piece of work turned 
ont from tbei^e hand looms should be 
sound and definite pieces of work both 
as regards its malarial and its cons- 
truotion. I am ^uite sure that the 
people of Ceylon will very soon find out. 
if it is not so. And unsound work will 
have no chance in the competition with 
the cheap machine made manufactures. 
>Tezt I wish to say a thing which I 
have been asked to say by Mies Har* 
ward who ia distributing the prizes to* 
day, and thnt is In the products of the 
looms here, there should be an attempt 
as far as possible to aim at beauty both 
of design and colour, Of course the 
large part of the etuff that is turned 
out must always be perfectly plain stuff 
and the only question to be decided 
about it will be whether it is sound or 
well made. But if the weaver aspirea 
at nothing better than making stuffs of 
that kind his work will lose much of its 
value. There is scope for testo and 
design for the hand weaver, which has 
produced wonderful results In Indie 
end I hope that in the future it will 
produce fine works of art in Ceylon. I 
hope from the first the craftsman will bo 

TAUCHT TO BEtIBVa THAT HE IS AN 
ARTIST. 

Of course a certain number of cloths 
that are made roust necessarily be in 
the colonrft fvud designs which arc 
for the clothes of the hluropean. And 


it is not to be expected that the cloths 
mode for that purpose should be woven 
in colours una»<ual for the European. 
But they must remember that the 
colours worn by men in Europe have 
derived them from dark snd other un¬ 
attractive hues from local circum¬ 
stances. In countries where the 
atmosphere is conetantly defiled by 
smoke end coal dust it is impossible for 
men, especially working meu to wear 
anything except sombre and dork 
colours. But it ia to be hoped that the 
practice of doik and sombre colours 
will not be allowed to invade Ceylon. 
Brightness and colour am suited toonr 
climate and it would bo a great loss if 
they disappeared from the crowds in 
our streets. I must not sit down with¬ 
out saying one word about the vema- 
culnr school carried on in this building. 
Although it is outside the limits of 
Colombo, the school is nevertheless so 
near that it can be utilised by many 
children from Colombo. And I am glad 
that such au excellent end very attrac¬ 
tive building is available here for such 
children. There con be no doubt that 
one of the greatest wonte of Colombo 
at this moment sue suitable, airy, and 
spacious buildings for its vernacular 
schools. In a school of this kind, it is 
at least possible for work to be carried 
on in such a way. that the children ai'o 
really the bettor for it. It has been a 
pleasure to me on each of tuy visitn 
here to find that the work has been 
carried on with special attention to 
good order and discipline, and so far sh 
I coold see with good moral effocts on 
tho children. And if there are any 
capitalists who are anxious to follow 
in tbs stops of Mudaliyor Hewavitams, 
T could suggest no better directirn for 
their generosity than that of founding 
a few more schools of this type in or 
ia the immediate neighbourhood of 
Colombo. (Applause.) 

VoTB OF Thanks. 

Mr. W. bilva pi'oposed a hearty 
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vote of thanks which was oorrieii with 
acclamation. 

The Chairman bowed his thanks. 

Garden Pabty and Salb of Wobk. 

An adjournment was then made to 
the lawn where a pleasant garden party 
was held^ light rofreshments, cakes and 
tea being pieutifnlly served, Within 
an endoeme were exposed several webs 
of cloth manufactured in the eohool 
and these were appropriately dubbed 
“ Our first pvoducte," These were for 
sale and there were eeveral puvchuera. 
It w&B quite dork when the gathering 
diepened. 


THE 

PANAOLRC CONTROVERSY. 


A Lecture delivered under tfie auspices 
cf the Baddhlst Brotherhoods 


BV 0. A, jAYASBKaiUt. 

Beiocc giving you an account of the 
Panadnre Controversy of 1S78 it is 
but fdr that 1 should trace the catueB 
that led to it. 

Bov. Daniel John Gogerly who was 
in Ceylon between 1888 and 1862 was 
a learned Pali scholar. He translated 
into English some portions of the 
Doctrines of Buddhism. His trans¬ 
lations and contributions appeared in 
TAa Ceylon Friend and in the Journal 
of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
AeiaHc Society. He published in 
Sinhalese a pamphlet called 
Praynapiiya and another in English 
call^ The Eoidencee and Doctrines 
of the Christian Religion ; his colleague* 
Spence Hardy was a learned 
Sinhalese scholar, and he published 
several books The Eastern Monaohism, 
The Manual of Buddhism, The 
Sacred Books of the Bitddkiste 


compared uiith History and Modem 
Science, and others. These two 
scholars in the forefront with a body 
of other Ministers and laymen made 
adverse remarks on Buddhism at 
various times. Thereupon a body of 
learned Buddhist Priests and laymen 
under a policy both defensive and 
offensivo repelled the adverse remarks 
and printed and published articles * 
antagonistic to the Christian Faith, 
Ijater on the parties met at Baddegama 
and caivied on the discnasion called • 
The Baddegama Controversy. It wse 
wholly in writing and the public at 
large could not share the views or 
profit by the arguments of the 
debaters. 

In Juoe 187$ Bev. David De 8ilva, 
whilst preaching in the Panadure 
Wesleyan Chapel criticised Buddhism 
as a Beligion that denied the existence 
of a soul and that it was a false ' 
Beligion Mohottiwatte Gunananda 
Priest otherwise known aa Migettu* 
watte Priest challeuged Bev, Silva to 
substantiate the truth of hla criticism 
in public, Heooc tho outcome ^ ^e 
famous Panadure Controversy. 

It is famous for several reasons to¬ 
il) Both aides were well represented 
(2) It wae well conducted {S) Several 
important points conoerning both the * 
Beligions were discussed. \i) It gave 
birth to a spirit of inquiry into the 
relative merits of the two Beligions. < ' 
(A) It wae published by Dr. Peebles 
in America and thousands of copies 
have gone into the hands of the reading 
public, and (6) It led the President 
Foundate of the Theosophioal Societv. 

Col. Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, 
to the study of Buddhism and to visit 
Ceylon, and to be the promoters of 
Buddhism and Buddhist education in 
the Island. 

On 10th July 1873 the prime 
movers of the discnssicin agreed upon 
certain conditions, namely 1. The 
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diaouasioD should be otftl. 2. Two 
persons—ooe on each side—should 
oommit the substance of the discussion 
into writing which should be signed by 
the speakers, B. Authorities should 
be cited in support of the assertions. 

4. Each speaker should be gtYcn one 
full hour at a time. 5- The party 
representing the Christians should 
begin and prove that Buddhism is not 
true. Then the party ropresenting 
the Buddhists should repel tho attacks 
on Buddhism and further prove that 
Christianity is not a true religion. 

6. The discussion should be held on 
the '26th and 28th August 1878. 

7. The discussion should be from 8 to 
10 a.m. and 8 to 5 p.u. each day, 
6. Both the parties should be respon* 
sible for the maintenance of peace and 
order. 0. ^en the speakei'a address 
there should be perfect silence on the 
part of the others and 20, The dii« 
cuBsion should be held at Dombagaha- 
watte at Panadure Pattiya in a 
bungalow to be erected at the expense 
of both parties, 

Mr. John C^per the Editor of 
the "Ceylon Times" took great 
interest in the Controversy on behalf 
of the nublio. lie delegated Mr, 
Edward l^erera the well-known Proctor 
of Colombo to report the discussion, 
Mr. Perera’s report was printed and 
published in the forro of a pamphlet, 
copies of which are now rare and 
difficult to obtain. The introduction 
is worthy of being read and reread. 
He gives a graphic description of 
the gatherings tlie champions, the 
Bcene> and of the impression made in 
the mind of tho assembly. His 
account of the Controversy itself is 
faithful. It is a copy of this pamphlet 
that fell into hands of Dr. Peebles 
when he first visited Ceylon. 

From the dawn of the day ap¬ 
pointed, for the discussion, thousands 
and thousands of people from far and 
near attired in their gayest garb 


gathered tt^etber at the scene and in 
a couple of hours the whole green 
was one sea of heads. The bungalow 
presented the appearance of as abode 
of an Eastern Magnate. 

Bev. David De Silva and Mr, P. S. 
Sirimana, a Catechist of the Chnrch 
Missionary Bcciety were the speakers 
for the Christians, and they were 
supported by men of light and learn¬ 
ing, namely, Bevs. 8. Langdon, B. 
Tebb, B, Coles, C. Jayasinghe, 0, J. 
Guna^kere. J. H. Abeysekera, Dr. 
Staples, Proctors Daniel, Alwis and a 
host of otlrsrs. Mohotti watte Gnaa* 
nanda was the Buddhist champion and 
he was supported by Siri Bumaogsla 
the Chief Priest of tho Adam's Peak, 
Bulatgama Siri Bumaoatissa, Well- 
gam a Siri Bumusgala, Subuti, Potu- 
wila Indajoti and several others the 
ablest oriental scholars of the day in 
the Island. 

Kev. David De Silva, was a learned 
man, a great preacher and a keen 
debater. He had read the Buddhist 
Scriptures in Pali. But he treated 
the audience as each of them were a 
James Alwis, Childers, or a Max Muller. 
Hie language was abstruse and was far 
from being understood even by a few 
out of the large assembly. Mr. Biri- 
luanna was a more fluent speaker and 
conveyed his thoughts in language 
plain and simple, but his knowledge 
of Pali was very limited. Mohottl- 
watte Gunananda was a scholar and 
an orator. It was evident that be 
had studiod the Bible and was ac¬ 
quainted with the weapons used by 
the Frecthinkora in Europe and 
America against Christianity. He 
used the plainest possible languago 
and hia delivery was charming and 
attractive. 

punctually at 8 a.m. Bev. Silva 
opened the discu^ssion, He stated that 
aocordiog to the Dootrinos of Bad- 
dhtsm man had no soul, and that the 
identical man did not enjoy the reenlts 
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cd hiB good deeds or eufiei for hb eril 
acts. He refaired to the dve com¬ 
ponent paite of sentient beings, rupa, 
vdddfta, sanna, sankhara, and viftnana 
and to their aubdivisions, and inferred 
that every part of the components is 
perishable, hence there is no immortal 
soul. In support of his arguments he 
quoted passages from Sanryuita 
Nikai/a, Suita TUaka, 

Jl{ihn4<i Pnuna and £avi/(isiksra. 
Farther he pointed out that according 
to Christianity there is an immort^ 
soul and quoted a few passages from 
the Bible, namely, Luke »i 11.-43, Acts 
YU.-CO and 1 Cor. v.-3. 

Bev, Mohottiwatte Gunonanda as 
the Buddhist champion criticised the 
language of hii opponent as rainbliog, 
senseleu and unintelligible, and 
attacked the knowledge of Bev. Silva’s 
book oallod Grantaaekera. Whilst 
admitting what had been said about 
Khandas and their sub-divisioni he 
denied the accuracy of the inferences 
drawn. He further said that he did 
not agree with the Christian view of 
the soul. They say that without any 
change man’s soul goes to heaven cr 
hell. If so it must be the human soul 
with all its imperfections that goes to 
heaven. Human beings had two 
deaths*-one the moiuentuy change of 
the body and eensations and the other 
the death in the sense of going to 
another world, simuJtaneou^y with 
this death, a change of existence, 
causing the production of a being to 
whom the quintessence of man’s 
desires was transferred, took place. 
If as the Christians declared, the soul 
which proceeded to another world 
were undying, and was not a cleaving 
to existence what did the Christiana 
mean by it V Had it any shape ? He 
thus argned that the Christians tbem- 
selves do not know what soul is though 
they speak of it. He nest proceeded 
to argue that Christianity ia not a true 
Beligiou. He said that Ghrifltians call 
their ^od Jehovah, and judging from 




the attributes given to Him and the 
incidents narrated in the Bible, He is 
not omnipotent, omniscient and all 
wise. In support of his assertion he 
quoted from the Bible a few passages. 
Lev. xvii.-O, Gen. vi.*6, Bxod. iv.-d 
and 24, Judg. 1*19. The Rev. Bhikku 
made adverse temau'ks on the revision 
of the Bible from time to. time obang- 
ing, modifying and omitting words 
passages and verses. 

At 3 p.m. Bev. Silva began the 
second part of his discourse. He said 
he was net responsible for the passage 
quoted from his book. It was a mere 
selection from the Barmese testament. 
With regard to the anthropomorphic 
ideas he said they were to be under¬ 
stood in a quite different sense, and 
the revision of the Bible is due to the 
anxious caxe of the Theologians to be 
as close to the original as poesible. 
He then criticised the paiica gamup^ 
pada Doctrine of Buddhism. 

What is paticca ianmppada 7 On 
account of ignorance, priests, sankkara, 
maiit and demerit, are produced; on 
account of merit and demerit, 
consciousness; on account of oonooioui- 
ness MiM rupa ; on account of nama 
rupa the six socsitive organs; on 
account of the six sensitive organs, 
contact; on account of contact, sen¬ 
sation ; OQ account of sensation, 
desire; on account of desire, cleav¬ 
ing to existence; on account of 
cleaving to existence bhava, states of 
existence; on account of bhava, birth; 
on account of birth decay, death, 
sorrow, ciying, pain, disgust and 
passionate discontent. Thus is pro¬ 
duced the complete body of sorrow." 
He argued th&t Avijja then Is ignorance 
of that which did not exist, for jati, 
birth, is the consequence of Bhava, 
existence, and oven the accumulation 
of merit was the consequence of 
ignorance, Viniiana cannot exist 
independent of natna rupa for all the 
khandhas must come into existence 
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perfect and together. The doctrine is 
a web of confuaioc. It is hkc saying 
the son ia begotten by the father, and 
the father is bogotton by the 00 c, and 
both have one origin, ignorance. 

Mohotti watte Gunaaanda then 
replied. He maintained that the 
qualities attributed by him to Jehovah 
were aupported by the Bible. Regard¬ 
ing the paticoa samuppada doctrine 
he said it is a doctrine that requires 
deep thoxigbt and intelligence to 
understand, The being who anffeted 
for aotiona committed io this life was 
neither the same nov another. Man 1 
actions and desires here regulated his 
future career and the cfoaving to 
existence was according to the desires 
indulged by him. 

He made further remarks on 
Christianity touching on the incident 
of Jeptha's daughter and the resurrec* 
tion of Christ. 

On August 20th Mr, Sirimana 
opened the discussion. He maintained 
that according to Buddhism man hoe 
no soul and the performance of 
meritorions eotiooe was uaolose He 
said that the Trlpitakas were neither 
genuine nor au^entic. They wore 
supposed to be tho touchings of liuddha, 
and were transmitted orally till they 
were committed to writing some 4C0 
years after Buddha's death. He then 
attacked the Faramitha^ practised by 
the " Bodhieatwa He maintained 
that Buddha was not o)aniscieDt, and 
quoted an instance from iiahav)<xg<i> 
wherein it is stated that he after 
attaining Bnddhahood thought of 
preaching to Alarakatcma and Udda- 
karama, who had been dead some days 
before. 

Moboitiwatte Gunanande then 
rising made adverse remarks against 
Christianity referring to various paea- 
ages of the Bible namely, EccUfiastis 
Chapter III. verse, comparing the 
value of faith and righteous deeds as 


given in First Cor. Chapter 15, to 
U8 and Uatt. Chapter SC, 41 to 46. 
He next explained the Faticca Samup- 
pada Doctrine. He said that in tegular 
succession the Khandhas were pro¬ 
duced, but it is ridiculous nonsense to 
say that Sankara was prodoced from a 
CAwip called Avijja, which existed 
independent of a Sentient being, and 
that Vinnana was produced from a 
thing called Sankhara. 

Regarding the instance of Alaroka- 
rama and Uddakar&ma he said 
Buddha only thought of preaching the 
Dharma to the two as ceticR, but before 
he could have seen where they were he 
was informed by a Deva that they 
were dead, and as regards the Trl¬ 
pi takas they wers committed to 
writing by Holy and unerring Arahate. 

In the afternoon Rev. David De 
Silva made his last speech, He said 
that the passage in Reel. Chapter S, 
Verse 19 referred only to the bodies of 
beings, but not to the soul, and main¬ 
tained that faith Is essential, he further 
made allusions to various births of 
Buddha os Bodhisatwa and to the 
cosmogony ns given in Anguitara 
N ikaya. 

Mohotti watte Gunananda then made 
a review of the matters disoussed, 
urged further arguments in support of 
what he stated against Christianity 
and for Buddhism and concluded his 
speech, with a brilliaot peroration. 


THE PONQYIS AND THE 
PEOPLE. 


Writiug ou the above subject, the 
following is what our contemporary 
The Burma Critic says in a forcible 
leader. In its issue of the 19th TAe 
Burman has a grave article upon a 
subject to which we were incidenteUy 
drawing attention in out recent edito* 
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rial “What the pongyis could do for 
Burma," Our ccotemporary le writmg 
ou the oommeocement of the Vana or 
Buddhist Lent and the public duty 
owed to the members of the 8Q/ngha. 
Thursday of last week was the “ aoDi< 
veraary ^ the actual beginning of the 
Word of the Buddha." At the same 
time the first five disciplee “were eu* 
rolled ae the first membei's of the 
Brotherhood uf the Sanghat which at 
the present day numbers thousands of 
earnest plain-living and high-thinking 
men." And then our contemporary 
goes on to point out the undoubted 
debt which Burma of the past at lenat 
owed to tho is. “The education 
and moral upbringing were entirely in 
their hands and, except in the large 
towns this ii still largely the case." 
Without question the country has bane- 
fitted a good deal in by-gone times, but 
close end frank observers of modern 
Burma will tell you^nd .educated 
Burmans of infiuenoe among them too 
-«-that the pongyU are losiog their 
hold on the people. 

Why is this 7 We think that there 
are two reasons. One is undoubtedly 
that fact to which we were drawing 
attenticu in our editorial of the 19tb 
June last. The Buddhist pongyU, as is 
the case in almost every piiesthood in 
the world to-day, are out of touch with 
the educated oanoug the people, out of 
sympathy with the spirit of their age. 
This apparently inevitable antagonism 
between priestcraft and progress is not 
so fully eiuphaeiaed in Burma as it is, 
say, in France, and the roaaone for this 
fact are sot obscure. Fiiet, this country 
is backward in civilisation and it is only 
among the educated olasaes that the 
Sang^ has come to mean somewhst 
less than it did. Secondly, the Buddhist 
priesthood has never been a true hier- 
aiohy. It hae nevei', we believe, sought 
to exercise or succeeded in exercising, 
an ecclesiaetical dominion over the 
people. The Buddlust priest hae, it is 
often forgotten, no cure of souls. There 


are no services in the pagodas or at the 
graveside in our sense of the word 
‘ service/’ Beally, ‘priofit/ one who 
officiates at an altar or performs the 
ritea of sacrifice, is entirely unsuitable 
as a title for a pongyi. Hence, not in¬ 
terfering with the life of the people, 
arrogating no temporal authority over 
them, and enjoying only such spiritual 
authority as the natural impulse of ad¬ 
miration for their holy lives induced 
laymen to accord them, the relationship 
of pfmgyia and people has been a very 
free and easy, unrestained and natural 
one. But perhaps for that very reason, 
bcauie there are no anoient traditions 
of authority, of eecloBiastical infallibility 
and power groater than that o! kings 
and emperors to break away from and 
to disregi^, because the infiuence of 
the Sang ha is not based, as are those 
of the great Christian churches, for ex¬ 
ample, on age-long custom and imme- 
moi'iaJ popular submission, the position 
of the pangyit in the country is more 
gui^ly imperilled. They have but 
their influence and that is based on 
conduct. One generation of Burmane 
cares not a jot, we take it, what past 

G enerations felt towards their pongyi. 

'he question simply is ; are theponpyis 
of to-day worth respect, do they deserve 
the ungrudging charity which custom 
chbims for them from Buddhists? A 
certain sacred tradition dings around 
the Yellow Bobe naturally; but it is as 
nothing compared with ^e embattled 
entren^ed prestige of the Catholic 
priesthood, let ue say. If we mistake 
not, the prestige of the pengyU is per¬ 
sonal, as the prestige of European 
hierachies is nntjneationahly corporate 
and impersonal. 

This being the case, it is imperative 
that a very high standard of morality 
end eobriety of conduct should be 
maintained by the members of the 
Sai^ha, if it is to pi'eserve its influence 
on the country. We think that, speak¬ 
ing generally, that influence is good; 
but it might be far better, as we endea- 
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voorad to point oat when writing last 
month, if all pongyi$ laboured to help 
the crowd, aa do some notable excep¬ 
tions among them, if they nsed the 
daily chances they have of spreading 
'‘sweetness and ligbt^’ among the still 
barbarous millions of this pwvince, 
what they wonld be gaining 1 A 

myriad-fold more then by chanting 
endless Pdli hymns in pagoda shrines 
How they wonld bo conspiring to »• 
lievc suffering by ridding the masses of 
some of their superstition and ignorance 
How they would be es^ing the adminis¬ 
trative difiicnUies of Sir George Shaw 
and bis officers ! But, us The £urman 
points out, there is a graver danger 
threatening the fair fame of the Sangha. 
Members may be fairly easily pardoned 
for absorption in a kind of spiritual 
doloe for in a life of self-centred 

meditation on the supposed unspesk- 
able bliss of Nirvtlna. That attitude 
of egotism is a negativs evil; a mistake 
at worst, is many cases exeusable 
enough throngh sheer ignorance and 
stupidity; for it is not every pQ 7 igy% 
who is a a wise man and scholar 

and few in tho diatviote knows aught of 
the world's progress. But there is a 
oeitive evil to which out contemporary 
068 well to draw public attontioc, and 
it is, we fear, a growing evil. Pi*o^bly 
The Burman is correct in its aesump- 
tion that the danger has grown to its 
present menacing proporiions owing to 
tbs lack of all systematised control of 
the pongyu . The Bnrmeee ki ngs were 
as a edsaTia-ddyaha, the protector and 
guardian of religion, the equivalent of 
the British sovereign's position as "De¬ 
fend er of the Faith.' * Since the country 
passed under foreign control, It has 
been no one’s businew to exercise 
authority over tho Order, The Tkatha^ 
nabaing, the prelate recognised by the' 
Government, has no disciplinary powers 
and his mandates do not command 
universal respect even inUppetBurraa." 
“ In Lower Burma,*' writes our con¬ 
temporary, "matters are worse. Each 


head of monastery ie a law unto him¬ 
self, aid the respect formerly given to 
gaing-dankt and yoMip-o^jais nowadays 
well-high extinguished. In this state of 
affaire there has aiisen a class of men 
who trade on the religious and chari¬ 
table feelings of the people and flourish 
under the cover of the yellow robe. A 
shaven head and a thingan are well- 
known and respected emblems, bnt at 
the present day they have in too many 
cases become an effective disguise for 
downright rogues. These are man who 
have not been duly ordained bnt who 
merely aesuene the robe when occasion 
arises and doff it as soon ae it hss 
served the required purpose. It may 
happen that one is a fugitive from 
justice, another an undischarged bank¬ 
rupt seeking to avoid a debtor's prison, 
a third a rnflrD who cannot or will not 
earn a livelihood for himself. Cases 
have been brought to our notice of 
married men who go about b^gi ng in 
the guise of monks and bring their 
" earnings " to their wives. Others have 
been known to proceed to outlying 
villsgss collecting subscriptions for 
some trumped-up object and than to 
return to town for a spell of gambling 
and riotous living. These men are not 
true pongyie snd their actions ore 
bringing disrepute on the real tangha. 
Their existence and thsir misbehaviour 
should not he further tolerated for a 
single day, and ways snd means should 
be devised as soon aa possible for their 
suppression.” 

This is fi-ankly and bravely put, and 
ws dgioe with The Bur^nan that steps 
must be taken forthwith to rid the 
Order of the many rogues and impostors 
who masquerade new as holy mas. The 
yellow robe shelters to-day many a 
scoundrel, we fear ; and, m our corres¬ 
pondent "A, 0 .’’ wae pointing out only 
in out last Issue, it becomes urgently 
necessary for the Police to enquire 
closely into the antecedents of many 
pongyis. But this is admittedly a 
difficult and delicate task for the police 
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officials to and they need greatly 
the help of Biiiman Boddhist eldeis. If 
these Iftfctcf delerwine, as they DatcraJly 
B'k'c' io do if they hate their 

' coiinfciy't. at heart, to purge the 

Oivloi' r<f Itft foUe priests, the Govern¬ 
ment can voik far more effectually and 
inoffensively to traick down criminally 
minded pon^yii and nip in the bud 
mimy a daooity and many a miserable 
rising. As the depositaiiea and trustees 
of a noble faith i'h.^ponfjyU are of greet 
▼aloe to Burma. As the potential guides 
and instructors of the people, if they 
will but use their induence for the 
uplifting and education of the millicni, 
if they will but come forth from the 
selffah retirement of the kyamgs and 
preach “sweetness and light," practical 
eooial reforms, practical charity, clean- 
Uness of penon and of speech, tem« 
perance, mercy and brotherly love, Ure 
i7onp^ts' contribetion to the prog resect 
their motherland cannot easily ^ esti¬ 
mated : It will be almost limitless.— 
The Surman 


YOUNG MEN’S BUDDHIST 
ASSOCIATION, 
RANGOON. 

73E AnKUAL MbBTIHQ. 

The annual gonersi meeting of the 
Young Ken's Buddhist Association 
took place on the 27th July at the club 
rooms in Lewis Street, Bsngoon with 
0 Kin, barrister-at-law, pi’esident of 
the aeBOoiatton, in the chair. There 
was a good attendaoee when the chair¬ 
man rose to read the seventh annual 
report of the fissooiation. There was 
no increase in the number of life-mem¬ 
bers but there wns a elfght increase in 
the number of ordinary members. Six 
general meetings were held during the 
year. The attendance at these meetings 
was not BO good as might have been 
expected. The following was the work 


done at these meetings:—(1) on May 
26, 1912, U May Aung, read an essay 
on “The education of a businessman." 
{2) Ou July .'lO, U Thaw gave a lecture 
in Burmese on “My recent travels in 
India ond CeyloD." (3) Ou July 2S, 
Maung Than Maung and MaungMyint 
debat^ the question “Should the Bur¬ 
mese adopt the social customs and 
manners of the Buropeans (4) On 
August 18, Professor K. M. Word gave 
■ lecture on “BaminADitthi, or the be¬ 
ginning of the moral understanding," 
(6) On January 19, Maung Kun, Slaung 
Ba Aung, Manng Tun Bheia and 
Maung Myint took part in a debate 
entitle “In view' of present cirouui- 
stances marriages between the women 
of Burma and loreignere are objection¬ 
able." (0) On March SO, Miss Flora 
Btrout gave a lecture on "Intamperanoe, 
the Individual and the Bace/' The 
aaeociation's heartiest thanks arc doe 
to the above named gentlemen and 
MIsa Stmut. The presidacoy wu held 
throughout the year by U Kin, though 
slight chan gee were mode in the pec- 
lonnel of the committee owing to the 
departure from Bangoon of two of the 
keenest members, vijs., Ko Paw Tun 
and Ko Po Ba. Their places were filled 
by Maung Kun and Maung Tun Sbein. 
The committee held eleven lueetiugs to 
discues the business of the aesociation. 
At the beginning of the year there were 
169 member’s on the rolls and at the 
close of the year this had increased to 
200 nieiubors. During the year several 
books, pamphlets and periodicals, were 
added to the library snd the reading 
room, The total amount of lodging 
fees realised from May to December 
1912 were Es. 31-8 and from January 
to June, 1918, Be. 56, There were at 
present nine paying members who paid 
a sum of Be. 7 each for lodging alone. 
Daring the year the committee had 
been able to appoint a sob-committee 
consisting of Ko Hla Pe, Ko Than 
Maung and the Honorary aeoreta^ to 
conduct the magozlrte. It was issued 
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regularly uDtil the third issue hut there 
was no issue for the quuter ending 
with March 1913 owing to financial and 
other difficulties. The year under 
Veport opened with a balance of 
Rs. 753'5'9. The receipts amounted to 
Be. 184 6-0-11 and the expenditure to 
Be. 2393«d, thus leaving a balance of 
Be. 76-8-8. Subscriptions were not 

i >aid vegnlarly. During last season a 
ootball team was sent up in the junior 
challenge cup tourniment of the Burma 
Athletic Association foot-ball match 
competitions and they won the first and 
lost the second round. A genei’al 
racreation ground has been a much felt 
want and it is hoped that faoilities in 
that direction may soon be foi’thcoming. 

Xbe usooiation gave a« usual a 
morning meal to the candidates and 
guests at the Patamabyan examination 
held in June 1912 and 1918. On both 
ocoaisions Ko PSi a member of the 
committee, supervised the arrange- 
mente. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
A diecuision then touk place in which 
suggestions for the iuiprovemuot of the 
associations were made. 

The following office-bearers for the 
year 1918-14 wei'e elected :— 

Patrons: The Hon. U Hpay, the 
Hon, Tun Myat, U Po Tha ; President, 
U Kin, barrister-ttt.law, re-elected; 
Vice-presidents, Ko Het, assistant ac¬ 
countant* general, Eo Mauug (iyi,bairi8- 
ter-at-lavv honorary secretary Mg. Myint 
(re-elected); honorary assistant secieta- 
ry, Maung Tun Bhein, B.A.; honorary 
treasurer, Maung Pe; udditional mem¬ 
bers of council, Ko Po Hmyin, Ko 
Thein Htu. Ko Ba Dun, Ko Be Phew, 
Ko San U, Ko Aung Mya, Ko Tok Kyi, 
Ko Than Maung, the honorary seew- 
tery of the Rangoon College Buddhiat 
Aesociation being ex-official luember. 

At the close of the meeting light 
reftebhmentb were served.-TAe Bunnan. 


BUDDHIST ACTIVITIES IN 
BURMA. 


The spirit of Buddhism has persisted 
longest in Burma, untouched by the 
luatorialistic tendencies of the West. 
The genius of the Burmese people 
adopted with enthusiasm the kindly 
tenets of tho Blessed One and showed 
bo the world a natui^e lovable in every 
aspect. Id the East and West, Burma 
is still considered as the highest ex¬ 
ample of the simple virtuous life. 

Tho Sinhalese look upon their Bur¬ 
mese brothers with loving kindness 
which generatione of religions inter¬ 
course has only deepened. The wave 
of Western commercial ism however, is 
tending to modify the love of the Bur¬ 
mese for the veligioQ ; economic condi¬ 
tions too ars gradually replacing the 
quiet meditative life of the East by one 
of burry and bustle; and the Burniaos 
are coming face to face with the se¬ 
quence of events which in time past 
overtook ouv happy island. 

Tho ancient Buddbibt education is 
being replaced by one on Western lines, 
bringing with it doubt and seepticiim 
and mental unrest. The rising gene- 
I’ations ere gradually being inoculated 
with disbelief, end the evil results that 
follow in its wake are making them- 
ReWce m ani fest. Our Bu nn ese bretb ren 
are however quite alive to tho danger 
iind are tiyiug to meet it by establish¬ 
ing Bocietica for the welfare of the 
rising generation. 

Prom the proceed Inga of the 7 th 
annual meeting of the Young Men’s 
Buddhist Association which we repro¬ 
duce elsewhere we see with what 
bucceee they aro conducting the cam¬ 
paign. 

The series of Jeotuvee, deal with a 
variety of subjects, of which we had 
the pleasure of reproducing in a poet 
number of our Journal the lecture on 
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"SaramA rKtthi” delivered by Pro* 
fesBor Wai'd. 

Tlie work of the Society ia however 
Dot eolely oochned to the study of 
Buddbisiu ; the Society hse etar^ a 
hostel for the benefit of those who wish 
to avoid the dietraoCioot of a great city, 
and mental pabnlum ie supplied by a 
library and reading room. Beoveations 
too are not foi'gutten aod tire football 
dab haa had a very sncoeasful season. 

Wo ace however M)vry to soe that the 
Magui^icie has ]>eon Huepouded fw a 
time. As the Magazine is so intiiuAtely 
counocted rvitli tho activitlob of the 
aseociatiou iUo woll* wishers of suclr a 
good cauHti bhould do their best to keep 
up the light of the Dhoriua burning by 
re •starting the Magazine. The wealtlry 
Buvuan Baddhlets should help tho 
Y. M. li A. and its organ for two 
rsasoiiH: first tlie Magazine has id iU 
power to pi SCO before the young nren 
not only what the Buimans thii», but 
the tho4ightB of Western scholai’S, 
Bnddhism lu studied by the Intellects 
of the \V69t will have an immeasurable 
ioflueuce in bringing baok to tho fold 
many whose vision has been dueled 
by the MpeciouH rhetoric of the Misaio- 
uarjds vvlioso eflxrU we believe have 
done greater harm in Burma than in 
Ceylon. 

hououdly tiio Bui'inoeo Hongha arc 
losing ihcij* hold cu t]\c uducatcd ksu* 
tion of the BiumsHe Buddhist cotuimi- 
Dity. 

In the pabt, iji Burma as in CeyloD 
*' The education and moral up hriaging 
were entirely in the hands of the 
Bangha, and except in the lai^ge towns 
this ie still largely the case.*' 

At the present day, the educated 
Buddhist is ioclinod to look upon the 
Sangha as not doing its duty in not 
adapt! ag itself to the changed condi* 
tiuna of modern progieas; be considcis 
that the life lead by the Bhikkhu is 
.one of laziness and tliat be is not exer* 


ting himself to relieve the euffeiiogs cl i 
the masses and teach them to get rid 
of their superstition and ignorance, 

In ancient days, the King was the 
protector of the Sangha and looked 
alter their welfare and made it his duty 
to enfoice by law the authority of the 
Sangha; but with the disappearance of 
the King, vanished also the power of 
the Bangha. * 

Theie ie no one to urge on the Bhik» 
khu, who by foi^ce of ciwum stances , 
gradually becomes a mere spectator 
and not a leader of the people. 

Tho only remedy is the oi'eation of 
a strong Buddhist public opinion which 
will tacitly impose on tho Sangha its 
will. Tho formation of snoli a public 
opinion is only possible at the present 
duv by tlie formation of societies and 
publication of literature which bv cons¬ 
tant rsitevation of rsfovms will open 
the eyes of the Bangha to tbs great 
danger it is exposed, 

The Rangoon Y. M, B, A, should 
teach the young luen of other towns 
and villages to start similar societies 
and support the Magazine by subeoi'ip* 
tioDs and contii buttons. 

Tho promotevs too should appeal for 
help to Bnvroan Buddhiets who we are 
glad to say never stinted in the caaie 
of the J,)hariiia, * 


PRINCIPLES OF CIVILISATION • 
EASTERN AND WESTERN. 


A lecture was delivered on Saturday 
the 10th instant, by Mr, 8, Nanjnnda •' 
Iyer on the above subject. ^ 

The lecturer divided the subject into . 
three parts, viz: 1 Civibsation in 
generol. 2. Contrastive statement of 
the fundameu tal and d istinctive cb arac* • 

toi>> uf the occidental and oriental clvi- ^ 
Hsations. 8. Tho possibiUty of hariDO* 
nising them. 
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In dealing with the fivst |mrt, he ex¬ 
plained the lact of civiliaation by means 
of hypothesis and pointed ont the tsso 
fondaiuontal ideas coin prised within it. 
They aro (1) the development ol social 
activity and that of iudividiiai activity. 
(2) the pv<»gi*e«i of society iind that of 
humanity. That wherever the oxteiml 
condition of xam progvosses, is cjuicken- 
[ ed and ameliorated and whorevei the 
internal condition of man is exhibited 
. with last re and grandeur, upon these 
two signs the human 1*000 proclaims 
and applauds oivUisation. 

Then he pointed out that the two 
elements are closely united and 
mutually nsceAiai y and that the appear¬ 
ance of the one is the assured harbingsr 
of the other. In order to prove that 
they are reciprocally pi*oduotive, he 
adopted three methMS in proving it. 
First by examining the real naturu of 
them> by referiag to hiatorioal incidents 
and lastly hy addressing; to the public 
opinion. He concluded this part of his 
lecture by layiog that ages and various 
impediments may be cast between them 
and it is possible that they may have to 
undergo a thousand transformations, 
before they are linked together but that 
sooner or later they will be i*eJoined ; 
that such is the law of their lutiii c, tlio 
[ * leading fact of history and instinctive 
^ faith of humanity. 

Secondly, while contrasting the fun¬ 
damental and distinctive characters of 
the two civilisations, he observos that 
the remarkable simplicity of the ancient 
oivilisatioDS wae attended with different 
results. For example in C^reece, the 
simplicity of the social principle drew 
forth a prodigiously rapid development, 
but soon became exhausted and its de¬ 
cay was singularly prompt.as none other 
came to invigorate it. Aa regards Egypt 
India and China the unifounity of the 
civilising prindplehad a di Set eat effect. 
Society fell into a btationaiy state, 
simplicity pi*odacc*il mono tony and 
society oeatinued to subeist but frosen 


and uiotionlues, it were. And it is to 
this cause that chai'actor of tyranny is 
traceable which prevailed under the 
most different forms and as on embodi¬ 
ment of principles in all the ancient 

civilisatioiiH. 

Tlmt on tliQ other baud, modoru 
Eiii’opean civiliaatiou has pi’oduced a 
different aspect. It presents all systems 
and theories of social organisations. 
The theocratic, monarchical, aristo¬ 
cratic and popular creeds encountev, 
sti'Qggle with, limit and modify each 
other. In them that impeiturbable 
audacity, that stubbornness of logio 
which are displayed in the ancient 
civilisations are entirely absent. The 
sentiments present the same contrast 
and the same conflict. There is an 
energetic zeal for iudopondeuce, accom¬ 
panied by a great fuaility in submiNaion. 
Inhere is a aingulav fidelity of man to 
man and at the same time an uncon- 
tvolttble desire to exercise free will, to 
cast aside all restraint to live seldsbly 
without conesm for others. That the 
variety and diversity in theeleiucnti in 
the modem European civilisation and 
the impossibility of any principles ex¬ 
cluding another, hove ffcnerated the 
principle of Lll>evty which wlgns at 
pi*c«ent. Lat'king thft pow'er to exter¬ 
minate, the different principles have 
been fain to live together, and make 
amoogst themselves a sort of forced 
compact. Each has agreed to take onl^ 
so much development an it could fairly 
gain. 

In concluding tliis portion u£ the 
lecture, he remarked that like the 
course of things in this world, Eur^ 
psan civilisation is neither narrow, nor 
exclusive nor stationary, That for the 
drst time tlie character of speciality has 
disnppcfti'ed from its civiliaation and 
for the fubt time it has been developed 
with the variety, the richness and the 
a*tjvjiv of ibc grr.it 1 he Live of the 
univ«r«e. 
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Finally lie dwelt on the fact that the 
materialism of the weet can hold its 
owo and at the same time may approach 
apiritoaUty by taking up the conclnsioos 
of the Vedanta, and that the Bpirltuality 
of the East can hold its own and at the 
same time may appioach the mata¬ 
ri aliam of the we^t and imbibe the best 
from it. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BUDDHIST 
BROTHERHOOD. 


To whichever Buddhiit country we 
turn our eyee, there tvo unmietakable 
algos of a revival of Buddhiau. Bud- 
dhiRiu haa fliHuished for twenty*five 
ceotonea in Asia, and ii ntill bringing 
oomfort and hope to millions of human 
beings. Ohristian Miuionary activity 
neemed for a time to endanger its bold 
on the people; but the votaries of the 
Blessed One are organising them selves 
for the fray to fight the good fight/' 
Ceylon has been one of the first 
Buddhist conntries to come in oonfiict 
with the unbeliever and guarding the 
religion for four centuries from their 
atrenuoQB onslaughts, it has learned 
wisdom and experience' 

In Java one of the strongholds of 
Buddhism, even tlie name of the religion 
is forgotten except where it is perpstu* 
ated in the niiDB of Boro Budoor. In 
some of the Malaysian islands like Bali 
and Lombok, the reality of the V^ord 
has given place to the grossest supers* 
tition. 

From onr experience in Ceylon we 
are in a position to appreciate the 
methods of conversion carried on in the 
di&rent Buddhist countries. 

Burma is undergoing the process at 
the present day that Ceylon went 
through three centuries ago. In Siam 
the proc^ is more msidiouB. 

In Japan the fight ie on more equal 
terms ; there Christianity is using the 


weapouH of western cultut'o, and under 
the Bpecions pleading that Christianity 
stands for western progress a glamour 
is being cast over the go*ahead 
Japanese. 

In China the Buddhist priesthood is 
decadent, and the intercourse which 
existed in the earlier times between 
her and other Buddhist countries has 
become broken and the religious bond 
has been torn asunder. 

Under these circumstances it has 
become evident that the formation of 
an International Buddhist Brotherhood 
is a necessity. The object of the 
Brotherhood is to bring to closer con¬ 
tact the different membevs of the Bud* 
dhist Brotherl^ood Uvloc in India, 
Buima, Biam, Japan ana China and 
the Occident. 

As the Journal of the Maha*fiodbi 
Society reaches every part of the world, 
we have bhonght it the best means of 
carrying the Buddhist message of 
Fraternity. 

Every reader of onr Journal can in¬ 
fluence their friende to join the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood; and their names 
will be registered at the head quarters 
of our Society. 

Our aim is not only to bring the 
different Buddhist Societies into co¬ 
operation; but also to help the members 
of one Brotherhood to communicate 
with the members of another; so that 
lasting friendships may be built up. 

Our Society's head quarters has bees 
the meeting place of friends from 
Japan, India, Burma and Siam, but so 
far nothing has been done in an orga¬ 
nised way. 

Our suggestion is that any Buddhist 
who wishes to enter into friendly com¬ 
munication with a Buddhist of another 
country, should communicate with us, 
and we shall place within his reach all 
the facilities for that purpose. 

It is likely that tho International 
Brotherhood will not bear fruit imme- 
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d lately, in fact the process of diffusion 
of the ideas of its desirability will take 
time and at first will only appeal to the 
few. 

The advantages of the Brotherhood 

are an interchange of thoughts between 

cnemberB of different Bnddhiat nations 
and a closer union of the Buddhist 
fraternity. 

Every Eaatem Buddhist has to pass 
through Colombo, the potal to the West 
and the Head quarters of the Society 
will be a favourable meeting place to- 
waida the formation of a lasting soli¬ 
darity and co-opeiTttion. 

We flhall later go into further parti- 
culave on the subject i for tho present 
we shall be happy to vaceive any 
suggestions fi'om our readers. Kindly 
write to the International Buddhist 
Ikotherhood Bureau, Maba-Bodhi 
Society, Colombo, P. B. 05. 


News a.ivd Notes. 


It haa often 
ThlfiuddhitlTsnilisranCB been e&id in 
MstiflttM. Ceylon, that the 

enthusiamof the 
Sinhalese ia abort lived. However true 
• it might have been in the paet, it can 
no longer be said with any degree of 
truth that the present temperance 
. movement is in any way likely to come 
to an untimely end. The first anniver¬ 
sary meeting of the Central Temperance 
Union more then fulfilled the expecta¬ 
tions of the union, delegates from every 
province came to celebrate the occasion 
and the stimulating effect of the meet 
ing will not easily be forgotten by those 
who bad the good fortune to be prenent. 
The success of the present movement 
ie undoubtedly due to the active co¬ 
operation of the Buddhist Bhlkkhus at 
this critical period of the welfare of 
Ceylon. 

The Central Temperance Union re¬ 


presents over 40,000 total abstainers, 
and every day fresh Societies are join-. 
ing its standard. One of the pleasing 
features of the Temperance movement 
ift that all its active members are young 
men. When the youthful energy, and 
intellect and wealth of any community 
are at the service of a good cause, that 
cause is bound to end in victory. 

When the present Buddhist move¬ 
ment, began in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, (an echo of which 
is reproduced elsewhere in the Panadt^ 
Controversy) it was heralded with in¬ 
tense enthusiasm, all over the country, 
the young men of to-day have bad 
time to take stock of the accumulated 
experience of two generations and have 
come into the arena resolved nob bo re¬ 
pent tho mistakes of the paet, There Is 
no half-hearted effort here, no mere ex¬ 
travagant bravado, but a calm deterrai- 
nation to stamp out an evil. The words 
of the Chairman Mr, D.C, Benanayaka 
expressed the spirit of the Union and 
its associate societies, a spirit of unflin¬ 
ching endeavour *itt the (ace of all 
obetaoles. 

The resolutions brought forward at 
the convention dealt with questions and 
problems that will require solution at 
no distant date. They ^wed ^e 
preparedness of the Union and its 
watchfulness. 

The fourth resolution re special 
licenses and extension of the hours of 
sale, was urgently called for in view of 
the faot that at the annual Kandy 
Buddhist festival, each extensions were 
allowed much to the detriment of the 
thousands who attended the festival. 
It is the hope of the Union that such 
a discreditable action will not be re¬ 
peated in future. 

During the second and third weeks 
of August, the venno of the Union has 
been transferred from Colombo to 
Kandy, and daily exhortations and 
spirited addresses to the multitudes by 
members of different Buddhist Societies 


I 
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will go far towards* making this yoar’b 
f^tival uaigaa. 

Out earnest wish is “All sueceas to 
the Temperance Union.” 


On August the 
The Be||inning pf a second was the pnbUc 
Niw Industry. opening coremooy of 
the Hewavitatne 
Weaving School, which it is hoped will 
be the beginning of an industrial re* 
generation of Ceylon. The proceedings 
are reproduced at some length owing 
io the importance of the function with 
which wae combined the pri^o dietribu* 
tionoftheBajigiri School, The history 
of the Weaving School is briefly given 
in the report of the Manager of the 
School. 


We extend a oor» 
Mr.0.</i}illlalia, dial welcome to 

s. A. oxoN. Mr. JcMvb. D. B. Jaya- 

flarrltlerHl^Ua. liisAa aflev thi>ee 

years ebsenoe in 
England. Mr. Jayatilaka has found 
time in the midst of his studies, 
in England to leotcre on Buddhism 
and actively work for the furtherance 
of the dause of Temperance in Ceylon. 
That his labour of love was fully appre¬ 
ciated by his countryinaa was shown 
by the thousands who met to welcome 
him at a public meeting at the Ananda 
College, of which be was the late 
Principal. In reply to the many 
addresses of welcome Mr. Jayatil^a 
said that the presence of such a con* 
course waa due to his working for the 
Baddhist cause and it was his earnest 
desire to do his utmost for the fniiher- 
ance of that cause; it was a belief 
among the people of this country that 
there was onl^ one Court of appeal 
against the GovernmeDt of the coontry. 
Bnt beyond the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies there was the King; but 
the most supreme of all was the great 
British Public; and that was a tribunal 
to which all who are in need or op- 
prfusd nevsr appealed in vain. 


_ _ The Hodiyae nvb 

Tnt fcducalion it Ihs the outcasts of Cey- 
Bodlyai. Ion. Through the 
evil actions of their 
forbears they have been degraded to 
the lowest class of human beings whose 
toQoh is a pollution and whose life is a 
misery, Forced by public opinion to 
the lowest and most despicable means 
of livelihood they live and die amidst 
iodesavibable squalor and ignorance 
and vicionaness. No ray of light has 
come to illumine their sad life, and 
through evil Earma they are born oat- 
side the pale and live to be the most 
despised. In spite of all adverse 
ciroumstances however they have con¬ 
tinued to iuorease and form eettlements 
in different parts of the Kandyan 
districts. 

Many attempts have been inade to 
educate tiiem, but m far with little 
success. 

We are glad to hear however, that 
Bevd, Bhikkhu Nknatiloka, has started 
ft Buddhist School to ^ucate the 
Bodiya children at Kadugannawa, 
where there is a large settlement. 

The Beverend Bikkhn is in need of 
funds for the maintenance of the uchool 
and the bailding of an Avasa; tho 
education and the morsJ welfare of 
these poor despised oommnuity Is 
looked after by the Bikkhu. 

A fund has been started knowu ae the 
“Bikkhu Nanatiloka Kodiya Mission 
Fund,” aud contributions may be sent 
to E. A. L.Wijewarden© Esq. Advocate 
the Secretary of the Buddhist Brotlier- 
bcod, 4, Haltsdorf, Colombo. 


It is Inspiring to 
Whsrs Prohitillofi read the testimony of 
Prohibit, the Attorney* General 
of Kansas as to the 
results of thirty years of prohibition in 
that State. He states that drinking 
has been reduced 2,000 per cent, and 
the illiteracy from forty^nine to less 
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tban two per cent- This amount ie nl* 
most entirely among the fordgQ el^ 
ment. Of the 105 counties dgbby-Beren 
have no insane, fifty-fonr no Cwble- 
minddf}, ninety-aix no inebristea. 
Thitty*eight poor farms he^e no in¬ 
mates. There ie only one panpev to 
erery three thonaond popolation. In 
July, 1911, fifty-three connty jail* were 
empty and sixty-five counties had no 
prisoners serving sentences. Borne 
counties have not called a jnry to try a 
criminal case in ten years and in one 
connty there hs« not been a grand jury 
for twenty-five years. 


ERRATA. 


On page 152, line 2 " Otb Augost” 
should read 2nd August. On line 2C 
rooms" should rei^ looms. 


Rajput Herald. 

A Montlily Illaslratert Magazine 
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SEPTEHBEI, 


2487JJ. 
1919 A.C. 


lo. I. 


” JAPAN'S DUTY TO THE 
WORLD 


A Uetare dtUvered In tht Kamai 
EdacaUonal ExhlbOion Lecture Seriet 

HELD UNCSB m AOtPTCSt OP 

THE OSAKA ASAHI SHIMBUN 


[Bt Ahaoarika Dbajimapala.] 

XweQty*two hundred ywan 
Alexander the Great, having become 
maeter of Aeeyria, Babylonia and 
rer^ia, came as far as the northwest 
frontier of India. For the first time 
the Indians met an invading foe from 
the Weet and they were equal to the 
occasion. They fought and Alexander 
thought it prudent tu retreat. Leaving 
A few eatcape, Alexander inai’ched back 
to Babylon and at the age 33 ho died, 
a victim of intemperance. After Alex* 
ander’e death the Graeoiane continued 
to maintain their friendly intercourse 
with India, and in time of thv great 
Buddhibl Emperor, Aaoka, there w&» 
a Greek ambassador at the Court of 
Pataliputra. Until the Moslem inva¬ 
sions! Persia and the neighbouring 


countriee there was iutempted com* 
monicatioD between Bgypt, Graeco 
Bactriaoa, Persia and Chiuese Turke¬ 
stan. In tbe 9tb century A. C. the 
political situation of Alia was changed 
by tbe followers of Mohammad. By 
wading throngh a streun of blued 
Mohammad became auprome in Arabia, 
and hia followers with the Koran and 
sw'ord in their hands devaetated the 
western countries of Asia. 

Ancient Greek and Itoman civilisa¬ 
tions were tinged with Oriental Ideas. 
The gods of tbe Greek and Eoman 
pantheon were cloeely I’dated to (be 
gods of the Aryan pantheon. The 
philoeepbbn of Greece who lived 
before the Christian era, Em^oclee, 
Lencippos, I>emocritU8, Socrates, 
Plato, hdd certain ideas that were not 
antagonistic to the Aryan philosuphiea. 
But DO continuous development was 
possible in Greece or Borne ss no great 
mor^ Reformer rose in either country 
to Irad tbe people in the path of 
cosmic progress. Persia, Egypt, Baby¬ 
lonia. A^ria, Greece and Borne eadi 
infiuenced a certain portion of the 
Aalaric world sod cesBcd to be active. 
Borne had dealings with China, and 
Chineee silks were ezported by thQ 
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oTerlacd route to Borne. ChiDa bed 
eleo trade with Arabiana who cacoe in 
their sailing vessels from the ports of 
the Bed 8ea. Ccmmunication was 
maintained between Gbeecei Borne, 
Alexandria, Persia, Babylonia, until 
the 8th century after Christ, This 
highway was closed after the Moham¬ 
medan invasion of the central Asian 
territories. 

"Tbeiotrodnction o£ Buddhism into 
China and eventually through China 
to Corea, MonecUa, Manchuria, and 
Japan was one of those stupendous revo¬ 
lutions, like the carrying of Christianity 
to the Gentiles, which well-nigh ol> 
literate lucial and national lines, and 
bring humanity to pay common tribute 
to epivitual forces. How profoundly 
Chinese and Japanese civilisation in 
general, and art in particular were 
gradually transformed by this ^uiet, 
pungent influence, has never bean 
written by any native scholar, and 
hai’dly oven oonocived by auy Euru- 
l«an”—[). ’28, Vol. 1, Epochs of 
Chinese and Japanese Art.'* 

Japan 1 What romantic thoughts 
and iitouiorien arise at thonamo ! Bet 
uniuucly along the coming paths of 
trumc between East and West, endowed 
by temperament to become the inter¬ 
preter of East to West and of West to 
East, we have here an illuminated 
corner of history’s scroll, a flash of 
human genius at highest tension, 
which in our records only the sensi¬ 
tively organised Greek, and that for 

only a few centuries, ever reached." 

—Ibid, 

Japan received Buddhism in 652 
from Corea. Corea had been acting 
the part of a tutor to Japan since 283 
A. C' But it was iu the reign of the 
Empress Buiko that Buddhism wae 
made the religion of the State in 
accordance with the desire of her 
deceased consort, Emperor Bnshnn. 
Princess imperial Shotokn promulgated 
by imperial command the eetahliah- 


ment of Buddhism. She then imported 
from Corea scholars, priests, SiTcbitects, 
wood carvers, bronze founders, day 
modellers, masons, gilders, tile makers, 
and weavers; in short all skilled 
artisans whose work was involved in 
creating and metalling a great Buddhist 
temple each as were already known 
in the peninsula Kingdom. 

Indian civilisation began B. 0. 2000. 
It was purely Brahmanical and mili¬ 
tary. There was no noble ideal. 
Beligion was based on rituals, egoism, 
animal sacrifloas, magical arts. The 
religioua life was synonymous with 
asceticism. Men and women tired of 
the sensual world entered the hermit 
life aod lived in the forest or is leafy 
huts aloug the banks of the river 
Ganges, Jumna, Godavare, Kermada 
etc. And the people were highly civi¬ 
lized and the land was full of prosperity. 

Just 2600 years ago India was in 
the zenith of her own individualised 
civilization, in arts, trade, agriculture, 
literature, and yet there was aoepticism 
in the air generated by the contending 
paitiee belonging to the various schoole 
of philosophical religion. India is the 
only country where no man woe perse¬ 
cuted for the assertion of his rchgious 
views. Thu people were accustomed 
to listen to the harangues of dogmatic 
philosophers. Hedonistic views were 
serionsly promulgated by phyrossic 
philosophers as the cnlmination of life. 
Under the name of Kama Yaga the 
religion of sensuality was proclaimed 
based on the authority of the Vedas 
There wei'o at the time sixty-four 
varieties of religious belief, each school 
of philosophy enunciating conflicting 
theories as to the ’‘What ami, Whence 
and the Whither”. There were mono¬ 
theists, pantheists, spiritualised hedo¬ 
nists, nihilists, agnoetics, forest ascetics, 
devoteeewho believed mifae efficacy of 
the water of sacred rivets to cleanse 
Tnan from his sins, as well as those 
who believed in bloody sacrifices. 
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PoU^cally India was then divided into 
aixfceeo territories- Imperial politic* 
liad not come into existence, and a 
iiniveisal religion biid not yet been pro¬ 
claimed. Carte distinctions were there. 
TheBrahmane insolently asserted their 
supremacy and the other three castes 
eileotly acquiesced without a protest. 
Wealth and caate were the criteria of 
greatness. The servile caste bad no 
cherished desire, they were without 
any ideal. Heads of philoeopbical 
schools were satisfied with their cotenes 
of disciples and they remained in 
isolated centres receiving the homage 
of princes and people. Greece had her 

Empedocles, Leucippos, Socrates and 

Plato ; China produced Confocios Md 

Laotsae: but the greatness of India lies 

in that she gave to the world a sciso- 
tide religion which ba* stood tte 
ravage* of time; and the great Teacher 
who proclaimed the nniversal goepel of 
Love, Hnmanity and Brotherhood 
based on the wisdom of ecientific ana* 
lysis, was Sskya Muni Bnddha, of the 
royal race of Sakyes. As a prince he 
learnt the arts and sciences ander 

Bcshmanical pbiloeophen. He became 
their equal, what they knew, he mae- 
tered, and ha was not satisfied. In 
their religions there were no germs w 
univeraslity; they were atclniive and 
aristocratic. It ws* given the non- 
hearted Prince of the Sakyas to pro- 
clmm the religion of Troth iBharm^ 
brewing the barriers of creed, 

race and territory. Territorialism was 
Tanquished by the sunlight of Trnth- 
An imperial religion was for the first 
time prod limed by the Bnddhe as 
King of Bighteousness, whose territory 
extended to the uttermost Umiteof the 
Earth. It was at the Deer Park that 
the religion of Truth and Bighteousnsee 
was proclimed 2502 years ago, first to 
five crahmen aacetice; and for forty- 
five years the Buddha Tathagato 
preached the Doctrine oi Love and 
scientific Wisdon to the people of 
India. For full fiee hnndred year^ 


India reaped the froit* of Bnddba’s 
wisdom. Two hundred years after 
His departure from the world there 
aruee the great Emperor AKoka, in 
whoso reign the adjoining countries of 
India were bconght in touch thereuith. 
Indian ambassadors went as far sa 
Greece and Alexandria and proclaimed 
the law of righteousness. The Bsc- 
trim Gre^ received Buddhism md 
Greek art was spiritualised which 
l 4 gted for severtil centuries until it was 
destroyed first hy the early Christians 
and later oa by the fmaticel followeri& 
of Isl^. By the commingling of 
Greek and Aryan art wae produced 
the Qraeoo Buddhist art which became 
indivldnaiieed and from the first 
century of the Christian Bra it spread 
through the overland route in contra! 
A«a and in oonntries lying northwest 
of India. In the fifth century before 
Chriet the religion of Buddha was 
proclaimed to the people of India; 
five centuries after Ghnat the greater 
part of Asia bad received the universal 
religion. India was then in the full 
bloom of her artistic civilisation. 

It was from this full grown tree 
that the froit of Aryan civilisation was 
planted in Japan—this land epeoiaJly 
favoured by gods. Prom the sixth 
century onwards the people the 
thrice favoured land fiouriah without 
hindrance from any invading foe. 
The Mohammedan avalanche of de- 
structiMi rising in Arabia came gliding 
on deetroying the Graeco Bactrian, 
Persian, central Asian arts and liter- 
atnre and in the lOth century reached 
the northweat frontier of India. The 
Moslem vandals provoked by the fiery 
fanaticism of Islam devaeta^ the rich 
provinces Gandahai, Punjab, Sindh, 
and entered India proper and laid 
waete ^1 that came before them. 
Artistic tern pies, libraries, universities, 
monaateritt, etc., were all laaed to the 
ground. The civilisation of 12 centu- 
Hee went down vrith a cfAeh.and India, 
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the ctadle lend of Aryan civilizatioo, 
became steiile. AJl prograas ceased, 
enligbtment vanished and darksese 
reigned. Every succeeding Moham¬ 
medan rule*' viad with hie predeceaeor 
in cEoahing Indian jndmduality; and 
only for a short time did the people of 
India have rest for philosophic inquiry. 
That was during the reign of Akbar. 
But succeeding Muhammedan rulers 
and subjects had become gi'eatly de¬ 
generated, when in the Idth cencuiy, 
adventurers li'otn England came by 
the sea route to trade with India. 
Fortuguese and Dutch were then 
thready contending for the supi'emacy 
of East Indian waters. The former 
wherever they went carried deatmotion, 
in Ceylon, and India eepeclally; and 
yon know the history of the Jesuit 
Portugueee Catholics in Japan. Fortu¬ 
nately for the preservation of the his¬ 
torical traditions of Aryan oivilieatioa, 
Hideyoshi, the £ai-sighted leader, pro- 
hibited the Jesuit padi*es to enter 
Japan. Had they been allowed to 
I'emein the world would have witneeeed 
a cataeljophe similar to the diabolical 
deatruction of the Aztec oivilisation of 
Central America nnder the fanstlcsl 
leadership of Cortez and Pizarro. The 
Portuguese invaders of Ceylon des¬ 
troyed the civiliaationof that beautiful 
jsland that had exieted for eighteen 
hundred yeare. The deatruotive Se¬ 
mitic cyclones which devested Asia 
and Oentrel Am erica, for the happiness 
of future generations did ant iortunak- 
ly visit Japan. Christianity and Islam 
are destructive religions. Toleration 
JB a principle which is not in their 
creeds. China under Confucian poli¬ 
tical statesmen bod not the insight to ' 
protect themselves from Western ag¬ 
gression, England actnated by cow- 
mercjal greed sacrificing the highest 
nnnojples of morality and civilization 
forced the Chinese at the point of the 
bayonet (o swallow the poison of opium 
For over fifty years England has con- 
tinued mthe immoral trade, destroying 


the virility of the nation and making 

them imbeciles for nearly two geneia- 
tions. The Semitic civilizations of 
Cbrietendom and Islam have, since the 
beginningof the tenth century, been at 
work destroying ancient civilizations of 
Asia. Islam destroyed India, ChristiFin 
England demoralised China. China 
that stood for ages ae an impregnable 
fortieth IS in ruins now, thanks to tlie 
Eorojwan Powew of Christendom 
Only Japan escaped these destructive 
icebergs. Japan declined to open hnr 
door at a critical period of her hietoi v 
and when ehe did open in 1854 her 
gite for her western neighbours tiie 
age of modern eoience had begun. 
The ago of medieval eoclesiaeticjmn 
was coming to an end with the dfs- 
CO very of a team and of the laws of 
evolution. Japan became thencefor- 
w«a the pupil of modern aoienae. 
boience began its work of emancipation 
in Europe and Ameiioa in the latter 
pert of the ID til century, Europe tJmt 
had been inhaling the poisonoue ml- 
eema of theological sophistry for 19 
centuries had begun the work of liar 
own liberation since Darwin announcpd 
hii eyobtionary theory. It is an eri or 
to think that modern progress is tlie 
result of Christian civilization, Europe 
for nearly 19 centuries waa gropiiiff 
m the dark. The enlightened progre-as 
that we see to-day ih absolutely due to 
the patient researches of scientific lu- 
veefcjgators. Galileo end Bruno w(ie’ 
martyrs of science. The Christian 
Church never wished to witness tlie 
dawn of an Enlightened Era. Id the 
opinion of western thinkers it wae the 
Christian Chucoh that impeded the 
progress of Europe for nineteen cen¬ 
turies. Readers of Dr. White’s 
tory of the Warfare between Scienc e 
and Theology and Draper’s “ History 
of the Conflict between Beiigion and 
Scirace" Deed not to be reminded of 
the fact that it was Christianity that 
kept back the progress of the world. 
The emancipation of slaves, the eman- 
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cipdtion of women, the diffneion of &be 
scientific knowledge regarding eanit- 
atioo, hjgieoe, diet, etc., were snbieoti 
unknown to Christianity. 

The material civilization that we 
speak so much of ia new to Alia and 
it is new to Em’ope. Electridty, sanit^ 
ation, hygiene etc., are certainly not 
the prodncti of Christianity. Mission^ 
ariee who come over to Asia have no 
right to usert that modem civiLizatioo 
is the result of Ghditianity. Chris¬ 
tianity that came to Japan in 1546 was 
a danger to the conntry. Christianity 
la against science; and science Is 
against Christianity. 

The mluionanea who omiie to Aaia 
to preach Christ ian I ty have forgotten 
the fact, that Christ was an Asiatic, 
that Panl was an Asiatic, and that 
CbristiaiQity was first preached to the 
backward tribes oi the backwaab of 
Asia. The cultured Bomans and 
Greeks declined to listen to the " pesti- 
Isnt subscription" which was “foolish¬ 
ness ” and a "stumhliag block." De> 
generate Borne receiv^ it when she 
was on her downward march. Europe 
till the French Bevolutioo was under 
the miasma of theological Christianity. 
Her liberation began after the Fren^ 
Berolution. 

Philology has revolutionised the 
ancient mosaic ideaa hitherto held by 
European theology. It waa the belief 
of the theologians that Europeans were 
the descecdantB of Jepheth. Since the 
study of philological science the theory 
is advanced that Indo-Oermanic Euro¬ 
peans belong to the Aryan family. 
Christianity is a Semitic religion. 

The Aryans of India, whose repre¬ 
sentative I am, are glad that their 
ancient Aryan civilization had been 
preserved by the sons of the thrice 
favoured land. To the great Aryaaiaed 
family, whose home is India, nnmbec- 
ing alMUt 800 millions, bdoog the 
J^ftnese, Koreans, Mongolians, Chi¬ 


nese, Siamese, Cambodians, Burmese, 
Tibetans, Sinhalese. This great Asiatic 
brotherhood nnder the le&derabip of 
Japan can again regain their lost place 
in the world's history. Japan is in 
size larger than the British Isles, and 
in population greater (ban that of 
Great Britain which has 40 millions, 
greater than Prance which has 39 
miliioni, greater than Italy which has 
34 milliODS. In population Japan is 
equal to that of Astro-Hungary, Japan 
by iU superior status therefore is 
perfectly justified in guiding the deeti- 
oiea of the Asistic races. 

It ia a political trick of European 
diplomatiste to continually keep on 
harping about the yellow peril. Id a 
pditical cartoon the German Emperor 
pictured the yeUow peril by the figure 
of Buddha at a distance and called to 
arms the Christian nations to reaist the 
advance! But what is the truth? China 
has been reduced to impotsnoy by the 
)oint action of Germany, England, 
France, and Bnsaia. It is the white 
peril that the Asiatic raoes have to 
gnard against. Since the beginniag 
of the lut century England, France, 
Holland have managed by their snperior 
diplomacy to deetroy the indapsDdsnoe 
of many nations in India and the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, Bengal, Oude, 
?uo|ab, Orissa, Bebar, Mahratta, tbs 
Madras Presidency, Burma and Ceylon 
have euocumbed to British diplomacy, 
Java is the property of the Hollanders 
Cambodia and Tongking have become 
French property, the Malay States have 
been recently annexed by the British. 
China is in the throes of disintegration. 
A weak China is a danger to Japan. 
The White Peril is a reality, the Yellow 
Peril is only a phantom raised by 
European diplomacy to hoodwink Asia. 
How are we to subdue the arrogance 
of European races ? They are armed 
with murderous weapons, they have 
their dreadnaughts, and their combined 
fleets can do immense injnry.feo the 
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Aaifttic rdces. Japw has loarni all 
the modem arts acd sciences of Europe 
end America; and Japan by bei' 
superior morality subdued the most 
powerful of European nations. What 
the European races have not come 
iotn poBseesioD oa yet ie the sublime 
Ai I ciriiization whose custodisns 
the urtpauGse are. After all it is the 
IP an tlut has got the trump 
oa^ : !•> his sleeve. European travel- 
lets, .;ieL>tk*U, thinkers visit Japan to 
obser>'Q bar superior refined natnre 
Missionaries hatched in the theological 
inoubatoiR of America have made it 
their business to malign and vilify the 
Japanese people. Their shibboleth is 
that until Japan becomes Christianised 
there is no hope for her. A missionary 
by the name of Gulicb in a letter, 
published in the Beport of the Con* 
cordia Associatiou says “ the longer 
I live here the stronger is my conviction 
that without the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ and acceptance of the truth and 
life He brings, the Orient, is morally 
and spritnally helpless. In the presence 
of Occidental material ism, iudustrial ism 
and oomm erciali sm. Confucianism, Bud¬ 
dhism and Shintoism are powerless to 

impact the life needed.For no man, 

by his unaided endeavour, even though 
he use bis best intellectual masoning 
and determined effort, can change 
even his own moral nature and reli¬ 
gious convictions, much less transform 

those of his comrades.It is only 

by emphasising the new light whieb 
Christianity has to give on these 
problems-^f Gbd and nlao, the pur¬ 
pose of existence and the value of 
personality—that we missionaries can 
make our meet valuable couttibutlon 
to Che life of this people.” 

MiMionariee who come to Asia are 
letivs in preaehing the story of Laia* 


rns lying in the bosom of Abraham, 
and they are clever in their strategy 
of disturbing the relationship that 
exists between members of the same 
family, We have Hawaii before us 
as an instaDco of political immorality 
which hastened the decay of an inde¬ 
pendent nation and made them slaves 
of drink nod debauchery. In 1S24 tbs 
American missionaries went to Hawaii, 
converted the people to Christianity, 
and made the King to cfltablisb 
Christianity as the state religion. The 
BODS of those missionaries became tbe 
guardians of the state and in 1898 
Hawaiians lost their iodependenoe aod 
tbo country was made a territory of 
the United States. A small nation 
was sacrificed for the sake of filthy 
lucre and neither Christianity not 
European morality could save them 
from tbe Christian adventutan. Take 
Abyssinia as an instance of what 
Christianity has done during tbe 19 
centaries of its existence. Has Abys¬ 
sinia made any progress? Take Por¬ 
tugal and Spain. Look it Prance; tbe 
harm tbe clergy bad done to keep the 
country in a state of backwardness, 
made the Government to prohibit tbe 
clergy from teaching the youth of the 
land. What hoe Christianity done to 
prevent the lynching of tbe Christian 
Kegroes in tbe United States by the 
white Christians, and what about the 
white slave traffic carried on in all 
European countries and in America, 
what abent the conflict between labour 
aud capital, what about the political 
anarchists, what about Christian Eng¬ 
land forcing opium and alcohol on 
people who do not want them ? 

A^TAGABIXA EHABMAPAiJA. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF CEYLON. 


A lectare detii'ered uuUr the aiupius 
of the Buddhist Brother hood > 


Bt MuDLUB W. F. OTOAWAB&BAHA- 

The wriltes hidtor^ ot Ceylon begin* 
with Ibe landing Vijaya *bon» the 
yeer 478 before the Chrietian era. 
The inhabitacM of Ceylon at that time 
were Yakihas and Nagae who were 
either two dietinct races o< men. or 
two branch ee oC a single Kolarian 
stock which had settled in the Island at 
different periods. 'What their relive® 
was we do not know. Snt it is 
possible that they believed in evil 
spirits and in cases of illness, msde 
offerings to propitiate them. 

After Vijaya’s conquest, the Island 
became a mixed colony, at first of the 
iodigenoos population and Aryan im* 
migrants from Korthem India. Vijsya 
married a T^il princess from the Pan* 
dyan Court and ^is led to a large Dra* 
vidian clement also coming ovsr from 
Southern India and mixing with the 
population. So, the Sinhalese race of 
the present day is composed of three 
elements—the aboriginal Yakshas and 
Nagas. the Aryans from Northern 
India, and the Dravidians from 
Southern India. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the Aryans brought with 
them their religion, which was either 
Jainism or Hinduism, aa those were 
the two prevalent religions systems of 
the day in the land from which they 
came. By Biodnism at th&t date, 
especially in Northern India, we are 
to understand the worship of Vishnu 
as the principal god. It is also reaacm* 
able to suppoae that the Dravidians of 
Sou^ern India brought with them 
theif religion,which woe alsoHindnism, 
with however the worship of Siva as 
the principal god. 


About !^6 years after the arrival of 
Vijayo, and in the reign of the 
descendant of hia house, King Deva- 
nampiya Tissa. Buddhism was intio 
dneed into Ceylon. The kej^te of 
this religion was love; its spirit was 
peace; and being opposed to all forms 
of wrong*doiog, it encxniraged reform* 
ation adely by gentle means: with 
the rMolt that though the whole 
coon try became Buddhist, the in* 
habitants did not feel themselves 
under an absolute neceeaity to give up 
obeervances which they bad practised. 
And so it happened that the people, 
while being whol6«hearted Buddhists, 
also believ^ in the Hindu gods, now 
only slightly lowered in their prestige: 
and in case of illness they still hod 
recourse to ceremonies intended to 

C tiste the spirits of the rocks and 
ts. This state of thiogs continues 
up to the present day among the less 
intelligent Buddhists, none of whom 
think that such observinoss in any 
way affects his religious belief. 

About 380 years still later, Ghristi* 
unity ceme into existence in Palestine. 
Its author was Jesus, the Christ, who 
claimed divinity as the son of God. 
The fousdstions of his leJiglon were 
the old rabbinical books of the Jews, 
bat its eomer*atODe was tbs distinctive 
element of the religion of Buddha 
preached four centuries earlier, vis., 
the love oi one's neighbour and the 
principal of Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you." 
Indeed all the peaceful aspect of the 
. celigicm of Christ refiects strongly the 
mild and humanising influence of 
Buddhism, which from the land of its 
birth was extending its peaceful sway 
in all diisections. North, South, East 
and In the West it had many 

followers in many lands, and among 
others in AEsyria, in a sect of Bnd- 
dinats who were known asBaean^, 
opd who had temples and monasteries 
ae centres of the new faith. The fact 
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that twelve yeai'S out of the life of 
Jeeus are unaccounted for, and that on 
his coming into public life at the end 
of that period he brought a message 
fraught with *the spirit of the creed 
which was then ravoluticnizing reli' 
gions thought in Asia, coupled with 
the details the Christ undoubtedly 
gave bis disciplee to undarstand, of his 
temptation by the devil, and the close 
resemblance of those details to those 
of the earlier story from India, point 
strongly to the presumption that the 
twelve yeara of tlie Christ’s life which 
are unacoocu^d for were undoubtedly 
spent in an Bsseneae monastery, 
where the light of the new faith which 
was then stirring the hearts of men 
in his part of the world, wrought on 
his mind, and for ever influenced 
and coloured his religious thoughts. 
If that preeumption be correct, then it 
follows that ChrlstiSiOiCy though in 
BubsCaeoe the old religion of the Jews 
modiflsd by Christ, is in spirit the 
religion of the Buddha. Ae already 
stated, Christianity carue into being in 
tbe 5tb century after Buddhism hod 
been preached to the world. Nearly 
six centuries still later, another religion 
arose in the same part of the world, 
viz., Mohamedamsm. Its birth was 
on lines nearly similar to those of its 
immediate predecessor. For, as in 
com paring Buddhism and Christianity 
one cannot fail to be struck with the 
resemblance of the features of the 
second to those of the flret, so in 
comparing Cbiistianity and Mob a* 
medanism, it la impoeeiblo not to 
perceive that a great deal of the 
second is a reflection of the first. 

8 ooa after it bad been founded by 
tho prophet, Mohamedanlsm began 
ra^adly to spread. PosBesBing a few 
do^aS HS common with Judaiem and 
ClmBtianity, this religion combined a 
great deal of fanaticism, with a spirit 
ot mihtancy and a supreme contempt 
Cot human life outside its own raake.* 


Buddbisiu conquered the world as the 
i^eligion of peace, Hohamedanism now 
spread as the religion of the swoifl, 
and by the rapid expaneioo ot its 
conquests, the merciless pioneers of 
this new faith were enabled to build 
up a mighty empire within a com* 
paratively s^ft period of time. This 
empire was in its day the greateet and 
the meet glorious in tbe world. It is 
A realistic picture of the power and 
opulence of this great empire that we 
And portrayed in that familiar book 
*'Tho Arabian Nigbte’ Entertain* 
Tuents.’' For though in its stories 
imagination runs riot, its setting 
is on a background of historical 
facts. In them we see that the 
counti 7 of tbe Caliphs had become 
the emporium of the world, to 
which its citizens tbe Arabs, the 
greatest navigators of the world were 
briuging the products of every far off 
clime. Holding the Indian Ocean as 
their own great field of enterprise, 
they canied their religion at the point 
of the sword to all the lands that 
lay on its shores offering them, the 
Koran, tbe sword, oi* tribute; and 
Mohamedanism spread; and tbs 
Creeoent held sway from Egypt on tbe 
West to the far distant islands of the 
Malayan Archipelago on the East. 
But tbe Islamic militant hordes 
found no foot-hold on our sacred soil; 
but in their place came the Arab 
traders, bringing with them their 
religion into this country. Buddhism 
was then in the zenith of its power in 
the land, under the patronage of devout 
Binhalese Kings, who brooked no con¬ 
version Quneng the sons of the soil. 

8 o the Arabs stayed ae traders, made 
money in the country bought laud, and 
aettled on it, holding fast to their 
i^eligion. It is the descendants of these 
traders that we call “ Moors ”, which 
i« the European equivalent fur the 
Sinhalese ” Marakkala minissu ”—men 
of wooden vessels, an appeUation having 
reference to tbe ships in whiob ^ey ' 
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came. "Marakkala” is bonowed from 
the Tamil where it meaziB a woodeo 

TdMeL 

By the time the Moon brocight 
Islam into Ceyloni the religion o( (he 
Hindoos wae broogbt orer again into 
the Island, and this time in a per* 
manent manner by the Tamils who 
colonised the peninsula of Jaffria. 

Ceylon at this time had reached a 
very high state of inteUectnal enltoxe. 
oivilization, material proeperiiy, and 
greatseBS. Under the inflnence of 
Buddhism the people Ured sober and 
weli'Ordered lives, their morality being 
of a very high standard. Their faith 
was as simple ae it was sincere, being 
unaffected by the Materialiam which 
has lince come from the West. They 
understood the leading principles « 
their religion and moulded their lives 
on those principlae. Theee in order 
of importance are as follows:— 

(1) Love to all living beinge. 

(2) Practice of benevolence as a 
necessary reenlt of that love. 

(5) Doing good as a means to 
future t^ppiness. 

(4) AbBtaining from evil, as a 
necessary consequence d the 
three foregoing prindplee. 

These principle neceesarily followed 
from the Buddhist doctrine that evil 
deeds in this life lead to punishment 
hereafter, and good deeds to reward. 
This doctrine commanded uncroestion* 
ing faith, as obvious truth should the 
world over; and the people, guided by 
an intellectual hierarchy, always strove 
to walk in the path of virtue and 
make themselves tuid th«r neighbours 
happy both here and hereafter. So, 
the land, religious to the core, was 
moral, proeperous and happy, and as a 
natural consequence, also great. This 
is attested to (1) by onr own records 
of the past. (2) by the accounts of all 
the travellers who visited the land in 


madisaval ^mes; (3) by the ruins of 
our Bocieut dties. 

While Asia was the home of art, 
refinement and civilization, Europe 
was still Kunk in bail^riem for 
centuries. In that part of the world, 
only two nations had attained any 
appreciable state of civilization, the 
Qreefcs and the Bomans. But even 
thmr eivilieation, compared with that 
of Asia, was of an inferior type. Their 
religions and their morals were, from 
the point of view of the present day, 
of an appalling character. When su^ 
was the case with the two most en¬ 
lightened nations, (be condition of the 
r^ could be eiaily inferred. 

Bnt hideous as the (31reek and 
Boman cnlcs were, they commanded 
faith and unquestioning obedience, for 
ages. Yet a futh which appeals 
merely to bnoun credulity and cot to 
homao reason cannot always miiutain 
its place, and such was the fate that 
ultimately befel these religious 
systems. When Christianity first 
appeared in Europe, it came without 
the Old Testament; and the religion 
•0 preached was far purer, and though 
founded on faith, was still for more 
rational than the older systems, which 
by their contrast with it, shewed 
themselves in all their nakedness. 
The charity preached in the Christian 
doctrina, struck a chord in the human 
breast up to that time dormant in (be 
West. While such were the merits of 
the new religion, a champion appeared 
in the person of the Emperor Constan* 
tine, who for reasons of his own, 
which are variously stated, adopted 
the new faith and became its patron. 
With such powerful patronage, the 
new religion began to spread. Its seat 
in the West was transferred to Borne, 
from where it was carried to all parts 
of Europe, causing within a few 
centuries all the older systems to 
disappear; ^d Eoxme beo«ge the 
stro^hold of Christiafl dogma. 
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Bat though Burope was thus brought 
one syateui united thought 
and by that toeaus, influasoes weia 
set to work which would imptoTe the 
conditions of its peoples, jet wealth, 
greatness and ciTiliaation were still in 
Asia. Bat (be avenue to these was 
soon to be opened to Europe by what 
appeared at the time to be its greatest 
Bcoorgs. This was the sword w Islam. 
In its conquering march, it swept over 
the Northern coast of the continent of 
^rica, and entered Spain. For the 
time, the Moors placed their foot on 
Christendom, literally »Qd metaphoric* 
aUy and kept it there. But being 
there they also did the work of 
civilised masters,^iSusing the know* 
ledge and civilisation of the East, 
through varloQi seats of learning 
which they founded. Thus they were 
the pioneers In Eaiv^pe of that most 
effective means of civilisation—dhe 
dissemination of knowledge. Europe 
soon acquired the whole cl the know* 
ledge that the Moore bad brou^t, and 
iMgan to build ^on it. Once its eyes 
were opened, Europe began soon to 
advance in civilisation, and this made 
for material progress. Everywhere 
there wcb intellectual activity, and 
science in all its departments was 
being pursued with all the energy of 
fascinating novelty. And then came 
the event which, coupled with an 
earlier one to be presently mentioned, 
was sioon to shift the centre of the 
world fiom Asia to Europe. This was 
the discovery by Columbus of the new 
world. 

This discovery confirmed the theory 
which had been taken from India to 
Europe by the Moors that the Earth 
wae a globe ; and ae Spain profited by 
the discovery of ^ Western route to 
what was then supposed to be India, 
Portugal determined to profit by an 
Eaetem route. Thus opens the 

a it which t^fis us of the doublii^ 
Cape i^ Good Hope and the 


appearance of the Portugese on the 
waters of the Indian Ocean. 

By this time gun^pewder bad been 
discovered In Europe, and used for 
purposes of war. This was the othei* 
event which was to help in shifting 
the world's centw of gi-avity, This 
chemical preparation, was known in 
Asia for centuries before; but Asiatics 
being too much favoured by nature, 
never took full-advantage of all 
their opportunities for practical pur< 
poses of life. They allowed a good ' 
many to go to waste. Tbns though 
they bad known gun-powder for cen¬ 
turies they used it only for pyrotechnic ' 
display. 

The Portugese, armed with weapons 
which could smite at a diatance, where 
the other side could scarcely see their 
enemy, were soon able either to make 
conquests or to get a strong foot*hold 
in all the countries of the East within 
their field of operations. The mastery 
of the sea and with it the carrying 
trade of Asia, was wrested from the 
Mccie, and thus was out off the great 
source of wealth which used to flow 
into the Mohamedan Empire through 
the Persian Gulf. From that time, 
the Mohamedan Empire began to 
decay, and the wealth of Southern and • 
Eae^rn Asia which used to fiow to 
the West of that continent, was now 
diverted to Europe. The Portugese i 
had come ae warriore, freebooters, and 
miaaionaries all in one. In the first 
character they made conquests; in the 
second they plundered, and is the 
third they made conveite to their 
faith. Their methods of conversion 
were sometimes to be justified only by 
their good intentions; but this must 
always be said to their credit that once 
converts were made, they treated 
them ever after with great love and 
reepect. These people effected a lodge¬ 
ment in Colombo early in the 16th 
century, and within a short time were 
masters of the maritime districts o( 
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this Island. Tbsy docoinated our &«»• 
iMDard for about a centnry aod a half, 
and it was daring that time they 
oonvdL'ted to their faith the anceetors 
of the b\iJk of the present Catholic 
population of Ceylon. 

This conTsrsion howerer bad no 
material effect on the neneral popa* 
lation of this country. The vaat balk 
of the population was still Baddhiet, 
with a small fraction of Hindoos in (be 
Korth; and all these Baddhiste. 

* Hindoos, and Catholics, now formed 
soparate commanitiea, with little or no 
intercourse with one another. 

The Portugese dominion of the sea- 
coast passed into the hands of the 
Batch in the seventeenth centnry, and, 
these people introdneed the form of* 
Christian worship as followed by those 
of the reformed faith. They were 
however neither haiah nor intolerant 
in religious matters; they allowed 
every man to have bis own religion ; 
but as far as the State was concerned, 
they made it anderstood tba( no man 
wo^d be considered a full citiaen nn- 
less he professed the Christian faith, 
partionlarly that form of faith u 
taught in the Butob Preebyterian 
Oharch. A man, to be eligible for 
. office or even for the civil right of 
marriage, had to profess himself a 
Dutch Presbyterian, and this led to 
. vast numbers of ^ple nominally pro¬ 
fessing Presbyterianism. The Catho¬ 
lics however under the leadership of 
their priesie, rigidly kept aloof 
this ^se proieeeioD, with the result 
that their commnnity once the most 
favoured of the Government of the 
day, now came into general diefavonr, 
their less favoured rivals of old coming 
into prominence. 

1q 1796 the Dutch dominion passed 
into the bands of the English, and 19 
years still later, by the deposition of 
Uie King of Kandy the whole Island 
passed ondei the British Crown. 
Other Christian missionaries now came 


into the field, Wesleyans, Baptists, 
American missionaries, Chnrch mis- 
sionaries, missionaries of the 

8. P. Q. 

The aim of all these missionariee 
was identical. It was benevolent 
froni their point of view, and consisted 
of two objects, one as the means, the 
other as the end. The first of these 
was the edacation and uplifting of the 
" heathen ; the second their conver¬ 
sion to the “ true faith." 

They were immensely sucoessfnl in 
both theee directions. The country 
had been so long ground down by 
oppression, that sll ambitions had died 
ont of the people, except one,viz., to be 
in some form or other connected with 
the aervice of the State. Government 
eerviee conferred honour, eminenoe, 
and distixkction in the community, in 
addition to other solid advances 
which it brought in those days of 
general ignorance of the manes. Any 
means therefore which would give the 
qualification for this coveted emplov- 
ment, wee eagerly availed of by well- 
to-do parente, for their sons. The 
boys were sent to the Mission School, 
end there eduoated. They ceme out 
as edneated men, it is trae; but ae 
men educated on a Western Mode), 
and as Christian converts. Even those 
educated in Government schools, 
having no knowledge of tbeir national 
religion, were generally reached by the 
Christian Missionary with sucoeee, 
since tbeir thoughte being moulded on 
the Western mc3e],were more respoc- 
rive to the eloquence of the mission ary, 
than to the exhortations of the 
Buddhist Priest, which belMiged to 
another system of education and 
appealed neither to bis bead nor to hie 
heart. Thus vnfh the spread of 
Weetem education and Western civi- 
lixation, Christianity began to spread 
among the higher classes of the 
StnhMese and the Tamils. But Iffie 
mis^naries did not confine their 
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ersergidfl to the eT&ogelizBtioQ of these 
clasees ODiy. They eo organised and 
cvrled out their BctiTities as to reach 
al^ classes, by means of books, pamph¬ 
lets, villag;e schools, itinerant preachers, 
etc., and the upper clssses having set 
the fashion, they had little difhculty 
in leading the herds of humbler sheep 
into the fold. The rate of oonTersion 
become so phenomenal that one great 
Sinbaleae Savant who had himself 
become a Cbristian, foretold that at 
that rate of progreas of Christianity in 
Ceylon, Buddhism was doomed to bo 
extinct in the Island in 26 years. 

In those days, the militancy of the 
Christian church assumed a more 
aggressiye form than cow. Its evange¬ 
lical method was two*fold; first, 
teaching of Christianity from the new 
Testament; second, the ossailmentof 
Buddhism (with Hinduism in the 
North). Of course the execution of 
this second part of the campaign often 
led to oonOiots and reprisals, these 
finally cnlminsting in the great oon* 
troversy of Paoadur^, whan the cbam> 
piona of the opposite camps, with Bsv. 
Mohottiwattedunananda as the leader 
on the Buddhist side, met for a 
pitched battle. It was indeed a 
pitched battle, as later events have 
shewn; for it decided once for all the 
great question whether Buddhism or 
Christianity was to be the dominant 
religion of Ceylon. The proceedings 
of this controversy were trsnalat^ 
into English and published by a 
Christian gentleman. Copies of thie 
book fonnd their way to Europe and 
America, where they arrested the atten¬ 
tion of thoughtful men and women, In 
Europe, Madame Blavatsky was im* 
pressed with the streogth of Buddhism 
as revealed in this contest; and in 
America, Colond Olcott was similarly 
dra'^ to its study. Both these, as 
co-worbere in a religions movement, 
visited Ceylon in the Eighties, and 
foudiag the Buddhist ThsesepbisM 


Society of Colombo, gave to Buddhism 
an organization by which it could take 
care of itself and repel the attacks of 
Christianity, 

This society, for nearly one third of 
a century past, has done much work 
in the cause of Buddhism in Ceylon. 

It began its work alone; but soon, 
other societies began to spring up in 
every direction, and all these societies 
working together, have effectively 
arrested the triumphant march of 
Christianity, and awakened in the ' 
Buddhist public a .full knowledge ol 
its potentialities and a due seuse 
of its respoDsibilities. Converts co • 
ChYietiauity are still made, it is true; 
but they are few and far between as 
qompared with the former magnificent 
scale; and on the other hand, educated 
Buddhists are now as nurnsrous ai 
educated Christians, and in time to 
come tbeir number is bound to pre* 
ponderate, as the Buddhists form the 
bulk of the nation. Thns we see signs 
of a Buddhist revival on tvery sid^ 
a revival which promises, not to be 
evanescent, but to be continuous and 
progressive. 

But it would not be correct to say 
that this revival is due to Buddhist 
activities alone; Christian activities , 
have equally contributed to bring it 
about. For the more energetic of the 
Christians began to study Buddhism 
and write books on it for the purposes 
of tbeir campaign, locking at it from 
their point of view, of course, and 
contrasting it with their religion, 
always to the advantage of the latter, 
But, in so doing, they ommitted one 
important factor from their caJcnlation, 
viz., that in the vast audience they 
were addressing the world over, there 
might be minds which could judge 
independently of tbeir guidance, on 
the materialB submitted. Those great 
minds were not slow in discovering 
the beauty of a system which vvse both 
based on the best end noblest Insti&gte 
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of the bumao heart and appe^ed to 
hdmaD reaeon, thereby ofEering a 
striking cootraet to eystezna vhieh 
appealed to faith alone; and having 
made the diacorery, they were not 
alow in proclaiming it to the world. 

This had a two-fold effect on 
Christian work. Hitherto, that work 
had been greatly accelerated by the 
awe and reverence in which Chnatian 
divines were held, aa men of a niperior 
plane of intelligence and men of 
eanctity. How tnch men conJd be 
wedded to a system of faith if it was 
not aonod, waa often a perpleaiog 
qnestion with the ordinary mind, and 
worked aa a powerfnl lever in the 
hands of Christian evangelist, 

Bnt now it waa found that otber men 
of the same cnltnre and equally 
eminent* took oppoeite views to these 
great men; and examined in that 
light, these examples of refined bnma- 
nity, as revealed in their works on a 
rival creed, were found to be, after all, 
no better, no worse, than other men, 
as evidenced by their ethics of war. 
This dispelled the charm of their 
personal pre-eminence, and the ad¬ 
vantage thereby acoraing to their 
cause, wae now lost. On the other 
hand, the same cansee operated to 
improve the morale of the Baddhist 
rai^s, and to inspire them with 
fresh courage and confidence. Tbns 
Ohrisitianity and Bnddhism now stand 
face to face, on their intrinsic merits, 
to a considerable extent. The eitn- 
ation thus created, has led to gratifying 
resulte. Knowledge of an opponent's 
strength always leads to respect, and 
both Buddhists and Christians now 
respect one another. The methods of 
wa^are formerly in vogue have now 
more or less disappeared and have been 
replaced by ones of a more civilized and 
less ohtmsive chracter. Christianity 
has apparently absmdoned frontal 
attacks on Buddhism and now works 
along liaa of laait rasiitanse. 


They work throngh ibeli colleges snd 
schools, snd for evengelixstion, the 
latest proposal I have seen ia to appeal 
to the soul throngh the body. This 
last seems to be a very effective plan 
of eamp^gn in reaching the poorer 
and I think there are good days 
in store for them. For while the 
Christians are going to undertake their 
edncation and personal comfort, the 
Buddhist leaders are going to organize 
a great movement for their religions 
instmetion. So that both Buddhism 
and Christianity will work on parallel 
lines towards the same end viz., the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
maasaa. Tbs Ohristisns have money, 
brains and men to work. The Bnd- 
dhists have brains, little money and 
lees of men—for the present at any 
rate. Bnt they have this powerful 
factor behind them, the national senti¬ 
ment. Wherever they go as religions 
Instructors, they are received by the 
people as natural leaders and listened 
to with respect. So that given the 
organisation, the suocess of the 
Buddhist forward movement seems 
assured. For the end of it will bs thst 
the Christians will have all the trouble 
in looking after the education and 
physical oomfort of ouz peasantry, 
while the Buddhist leaders will have 
the easy work of keeping Appuhami 
and his children in the Buddhist fold, 
better and more enlightened Buddhists 
for the doable education they had re¬ 
ceived. In the end is Buddhism going 
to win through reason and appeal to 
the mind ; or Christianity through its 
appeal to creature comforts ? And after 
all what is to be the destiny of the 
Sinhalese nation 7 Is it destined to 
live or is it doomed to perish? From 
the fraction of the nation already con¬ 
verted to Christianity we find that 
they are no longer Sinhalese in their 
thoughts and habits, in their manners 
easterns in their modes of life. 
Sinhalese nationality lives only among 
the Buddhists. So that if tbs Sinks* 
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Iasa are to survire as a natioD, that 
aurriva] ecems bormd up with that of 
the oational faith. Not Cbriatianity 
with creature coruforts hut Buddhism 
with natioca) culture, is the flual aolu- 
tioo of the sarvival of the Sinhalese 
race. 


‘A SECRET ABOUT CEYLON.’ 


The Editor, 

Maha-Bodhi Journal, 

Colombo. 

Dear Sir, 

Annexed hereto is a copy of a letter 
sent to the Editor of the Morning 
L9ad$r. I ahall thank yon to pobliab 
the aaine in your Journal. 

Yours truly, 

8, W, WWATAtlliAHa. 

Mount Larinia, 

4th Sept. mu. 


The Editor, 

Morning Leader, 

Colombo. 

Sir, 

Please allow me as a reader of yonr 
Journal to question the soundness of 
lome of your statements in your leader 
of the 37th inatant, Yoni views with 
regard to religion are not supported by 
any facts or teatifled to by experience, 
and the claim you make on behalf of 
Cbrietisoity rests on no firmer fouuda- 
tion than that of the shifting sands of 
yoar own imagination. 

If yonra were a Christian paper de» 
voted to tbs spread of the Glospel I 
would not care to protest against yonc 
views. Sat as a secular paper dis* 
clmmiog every now and again the right 
to advocate the cause of any one religion 
ife'ie highly improper and unjust on 
your part to espouse the cause of 
Christianity to the detrimoit of the 
others. And ignorance does not excuse 
VilAd' Eaierepreetttation ( 


Prom the tone of your article it 
appears that you have taken upon your* 
self the taek of the Missionary. In 
support of this statement here is one 

instance: ".He has to renounce 

self-seeking, self-indulgence and self- 
assertion, and humbly follow the way 
of Christ. This is the one way in which 
a nation oan be made.” Leaving aside 
the propriety of such words from the 
Editorial chair, I ask you in the name 
of commonsense, is your opinion con¬ 
sistent with reason and fact, or 
supported and warranted by histoi^ ? 
On the contrary are we not more with¬ 
in the bounds of irnth when we say 
that Christianity has stunted the 
growth of nations? Did not Christia¬ 
nity at the senith of its power and in¬ 
fluence witness the dark ages of 
Europe? Has it not introduced the 
worst of vices and evils to various parts 
of the globe ? Need 1 give you exam¬ 
ples from the living presents 

You say that “the cold light of philo¬ 
sophy which was sent by India to Cey¬ 
lon will be repaid by the warm and 
life-giviog light of religioue truth which 
will spread from Ceylon to India.” 
Your words have fully betrayed your 
feelings, for you call one the cold light 
of philosophy, and the other tke worm 
and life-giving light of religion. How 
unfair 1 We ask of yon who try to 
dictate to the rest of Ceylon to renoQUoe 
‘self-seeking’ etc. whether you are 
acting up to your own precepts in 
miar^rtisnting that which you do not 
‘mderciand. Bnddbiem has to be 
unieretood to feel the ‘life-giving' 
warmth, and not merely believed in. 
Does not Buddhism insist on all those, 
and far more, of the good precepts 
that yon say Christianity teaches? 
Whei’e I ask you has Buddhism been 
the cause of the decay of any nation ? 
Can a religion which teaches that the 
pnrsnit of selflsh aims must necessarily 
result in dissatisfaction and disappoint¬ 
ment and which stimnlatee me& to a 
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{lie of onselfialmeBS and liappmese be 4 
*‘or>ld pbiloaopby ?” Is Dot Ibe light it 
ebeds as warm aod Ufe>giviDg as that 
of any other religion or philosophy ? 

Emotion and imagination are good 
and heantifuli bnt for them mast not 
be sacrificed reatos and coxumonsense 
and troth. Allow me to assnre yon 
that yonv exertions will be fntile with 
those who are gnided by reaeon and 
commonsense and do< not, like Little 
children, swallow up averything. 

Now, let us see what an Occidental 
has to say about Christianity. Befer' 
ring to "the militarism, the low jingoif* 
tie spirit, the fierce iniemedne tirifea 
of the classeSi of capital and of labour 
and of cre^, the general tone of vulgar 
materialism which is shown in the in* 
seniate race of wealth, entmling the 
Bucceesei of the nnecropulons and the 
cunning at the price of starvation and 
misery for iboasands, the placing of 
cash before brains, the prevalence of 
vice and the general indnlgeoce of low 
animal pleaanree"—only to mentiun a 
few— Marr Murray, a well-known 
writer, in the Buddhist Review Vol. V 
No. 1 says: "Christianity has not 
acquired a safflciently complete sway 
over the life of man to render tbeee 
things impoesible. The tssk of righting 
these wrongs, now that they have taken 
snch deep root, is, of conrse stnpendone 
and far heyond the capabili^as of 
Christianity which bse fuled to pre¬ 
vent their growth; hut the task is not 
a hopeless one ; for these evils, like all 
others, are only contradicting of com¬ 
monsense. In spite of its splendid 
ideals and the innumerable advantages 
it has enjoyed, the Christian religion 
has prov^ a practical failure. It r^ 
mains a very beautiful theory, hut is 
wholly incapable of afisumiug a direct¬ 
ing influence on the life of manlrind as 
a whole; in short, it is not the reb^oo 
we seek. Never has a religion a 
finer chance of becoming the greatest 
factor In the evolntion of the human 


nee. It has the willing help of all the 
marvellous science and knowledge 
which is the glory of Weetern civilisa¬ 
tion, but it h$6 allowed the chsnoe to 
slip by- Give Weetern civilisation a 
vital rallgion which will sink into the 
life of every nation and every individual; 
that is the need of the world to-day. 
Eeligioo alone can keep that civilisation 
out of the alongh of gross materialism 
into which it is sinking. 

Wbat is the religion—this vital, 

' week-day' religion Obviously it is 
of a very different natare from Chris¬ 
tianity. It has nothing of the super¬ 
natural in its composition ; it requires 
no 'faith' in any unprovable assertion 
as to the nature of the nnknowable. It 
deals with the present life, and applies 
itself wholly to putting that life in 
order. Ite appeal, too, is very different 
from that of Christianity. It contains 
no 'shalts' or 'shalt note.' That 
method of education it out of date even 
in our elementary schools, and certainly 
bae no ^ect on the averse intelligent 
man of to-day. The religion we seek 
doee not cajole, order or b^ly: it simply 
makes a direct appeal to that upon 
which every man prides himself—lus 
commonsense. Its basis is not 'faith* 
which is only another word for credu¬ 
lity, bnt reason which welcomes all 
progress. It is a religion which far 
from despising and holding aloof fr^ 
mundane affairs is a week-day religion 
in every sense of the word. 

There is only one religion which 
fulfils those conditions—Buddhism, the 
religion of rationalism. It shows that 
the attempt to obtun happiness by 
means of gratifying the ego leads only 
to onbappiness, and that only by aobw 
jugating the can happiness be 
found." 

In oonclnaion, I make bold to say 
that a Ceylonese nation will never t^e 
Bh^»e form nnt^ and unless the 
various disturbing influeooee such as 
cavilling and carping at other reBgicam 
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are put a stop to and broadnainded men 
of high ideals and Bel!«leas patriots 
with so bid for self^aggrandiBement and 
popnJarity rise up and assume their 
rightful role and widen the narrow 
ontdooh of our ' leaders' and the public. 

[We understand that owing the 
absence of Mr. A. de Souza, the 
editorial chair has been dlled by a 
gentleman of pronounced missionary 
tiews. This explains the seriea of 
Church Missionary editorials that the 
“ Morning Leader " has been thrusting 
on an unwilling pnblio dorinc the laaC 
few wesks.—J&dttor Af. B. J.f 


The Danger oi "White Peril.” 


Tan Kdv. AtisoARiKA DbaauapaiiA 
Lbotobbs. 

The Bev. Anagarika Dharmapala, 
the Indian Buddhist priest, delivered 
an edifying lecture at the request of 
the Mantetsu Beading Club at Dairen 
recently. The gist of hie lecture, as 
rsported by the I^anckurian Daili, 
Newt, runs as follows 

I am a world trotter and a student 
of religion. My life is devoted to 
Buddhist study. I have been in Japan 
four times, in 1&89, 1893, and 1902, 
and this time. The fraternal kind* 
ness invariably shown to me by my 
Japanese friends has awakened in me 
a strong attachment to Japan. This 
interest in things Japanese has made 
me read all books written on Japan by 
English and American writers. Many 
English newspaper correspondents 
have criticized Japan for her coloniaing 
work in Korea and Manchuria. They 
say that Japan ie not doing her work 
as she ought to. I wss desirous to see 
for myself how far these criticisms are 
true. 1 am pleased at the progress of 
the wonderftd work you have been 
dang the past seven; years. 1 have 


already written several letters stating 
therein that you have done for Korea 
and Manchuria in the course of a few 
years what might have taken England 
fifty years in ^dia, 

“The Asiatic peoples are to-day on 
a downward course, and it is Japan 
alone that keeps the life of Asia, 
2.000—2,600 years ego India was a 
great country. Her civilization spread 
in all directions. She waa looked up 
to by the other countries as “ Western 
Heaven.” The Indian civilization 
throve about 1,600 years and then 
declined. That decline was due to an 
external and an internal agency. The 
Indian people had been so prosperous 
and happy for 1,600 years that they 
had acquired the habit of indolenes 
and were no longer the same faithful, 
active, and industrous people se they 
had used to be. The Mohaiumedaus 
then came rushing from Arabia and 
acrou Persia and destroyed and plund¬ 
ered everything In India. The savage 
conqueror reduced India into a state 
of ignorance and helplessness. These 
were the internal and external causes 
that blighted the Indian civilization 
and strength, and exposed India to the 
mercy of foreign int^erencs. To-day 
the Indians are superstitious and in 
despair. Happily for all Asia the In¬ 
dian civilisation was transplanted in 
Japan through China and Korea. I 
find in Japan what existed in India 
1,800 years ago. I believe that there 
is a bond of strong affinity between 
the Japanese and Indians. Both belong 
to the same continent and have many 
customs and manners in common, not 
to speak of the common creed. As is 
often quoted, the famous British poet 
Kipling says: 

” The East is East and the Weet is 
West. 

And never the twain shall meet. 

“ No two unsympathetic races of men 
living together can hope to be happy. 
We have noted with dismay that 
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during the Ufit fifty yews the Weetem 
Qfttione hare been doing eTerything to 
pall down the metitutione in Asia. 
The British correspondents in parti¬ 
cular are Tilifiers, maligners, and 
Uhelers of the Asiatic races. They 
visit Japan for instance and traW 
abont for pleasure for a short time. 
On their retain home they will write 
books saying that the Japanese have 
GO sense of taste or smell, or no lofty 
ideals. In this manner the British 
reading pnbUc are misled and pre- 
jndieed against the Japanese. I re« 
ceotly read a book by the Bev. Gnlick, 
who says in the preface that be bee 
lived forty years in Japan and U there- 
^ors familiar with her people. In this 
remarkable book, the antbor points oni 
that the Japanese are an immoral 

n 'e and are strangers to such words 
astity. All ogly and anplsssant 
things that can be found in Japan are 
quoted to show that the Japanese are 
still an uDcivilized race, ^e West* 
ern peoples constantly refer to India, 
Burma, Siam, China, and Japan as 
heathen conntries. They have abused 
ns for ths past fiftv years. How mnch 
longer shall we keep quiet and lie 
oppressed ? Is not the present high 
time to call a ‘stop’ to this abasing of 
the Asiatic peoples? I soggest that 
a number ^ Asiatics ihoald to to 
£hrope to study the sodoiogiom tide 
of its conntries. They sho^d write 
up bow the Europeans live, and tell 
them that they are immoral and not 
we. One of my ideas is to show that 
the Westerners are bosstfol and im- 
mor^. and I am gathering facte to 
prove it. In India the British ralers 
do not edneate the people. If ^a 
educate them, they will Im more diffi- 
cnlt to mle. The Japanese have tabooed 
opium smoking in Formosa and Korea 
a^ have fonnded varioua edneationaf 
institutions to befit the people for the 
straggle of life. Taming to Great 
Britain, the children in school are UAd 
not to touch opiuD, showing by 


pictorial illustrationa to what depth 
of depravity the drag can tink Chinese 
who are slaves thereto. But they 
force the same dreadful drug on the 
Indians and Chinese! Such is the 
paradox of their Christian love and 
morality. To-day I was taken to a 
fThiniiaA temple. A Chinese at seeing 
me asked for a doee of opium. An 
Indian must be regarded by Chinese 
as a Bupplier of opium. It makes my 
blood boil to &ink that, keeping 
300,000,000 Asiatics trodden down 
beneath their feet, the Westerners are 
crying * Yellow Peril.' It is not Yellow 
Peril bat the danger of ‘ White Peril' 
that we must work together to grapple 
with. 

“ Man is bom free and to a high 
estate. He is endowed with immense 
poesibilities for him to exploit. I 
stand up here this evening for the 
cease of humanity. Let us say to the 
peoples of Europe that we will tolerate 
no more nonaense or humbug. I 
believe in the power of morality. 1 
believe that immorality must go under 
and naorality most rite. 

*' The ancient religion of India was 
that of Brahminism. According to 
their mythology, the world was created 
by God somehow. Such as came from 
t!^ mouth of God were Brahmins. 
Others who came from God's shoulders 
were fighting men. Those who came 
from God's knee were agriculturists. 
They who came from God's foot were 
alavea chaioed down to drudgery. 
The Brahmins thought that they were 
the only superior class of people and 
that the others were all low. Xladet 
this mythological doctrine 3!}0,00fi,00& 
Indians grovelled in abject ignoracoe. 
Serfdom was their heritage, and the^ 
were finally reoMiciled to their humble 
state. It is what they call a psycholo¬ 
gical trick. Call a man a fellow 
constantly, and the fellow himstii wi& 
come to hold himself a fodl. Buddha 
came and told this imrtesMe herd cd 
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slaves that there was no diSerenoe 
between them and Brahmins, that 
they were as good men as Brahmioe, 
that they only had to exert and educate 
bhemsdWee aad leave oS ignorance and 
indolence. ‘The conscionaneBe that 
they were men, not born slaves, soon 
raised these poor people to their £eet. 
Buddha taught two words. One time 
a high official came to see Buddha and 
said that he was too busy to listen to a 
lengthy discourse, and ashed Buddha 
if he could teach him one word which 
symbolized the great relidon. Buddha 
replied that he could, and gave a word 
in Pali meaning '‘Do your duty 
now. Kever postpone it to to*mori'ow. 
You may not live till to-morrow.” 
This was one of his mighty sermons 
which ho and his disciples preached 
2.00& years ago. On another occasion 
a great merchant called on Buddha 
and asked him to teach his religion in 
one word. The word Buddha taught 
aignidei "I do it. I will never say 
that 1 cannot do it.” The great Bud¬ 
dhist faith may be summed np in three 
principles, viz., U) the consciousoess 
that I am a man, <2' the word that 
1 am doing my duty now, and (8 ^ the 
will that I toill do It and will never 
say that 1 cannot. 

” The Japanese avo a uni<]ue people. 
You are at liberty to say and do what 
you think. You have never been con- 
^ered. You are free and independent. 

This is the greatest blessing of man* 
The bare consciousness that one has 
never been conquei'ed is a njainspriug 
of energy and effort. It is a glorious 
heritage that the Japanese may be 
well proud of. You absorbed and 
assimilated the' Indian civilization in 
dden times with the some mastery 
ae you digested the modern civilizaticn 

thg'Weet. You are equipped with 
the powers of all modern science and 
art, and to actuate and guide you, yon 
have the eoUI of Japan—the invincible 
^d imperishable -spirit of Yamato— 


which will continue to quicken and en- 
flame you as long as the precious Japa¬ 
nese blood runs through your veins. 
Thrice blessed race of Asia, let me add- 
reas yon as tny dear brethren. Europeans 
are active and unselfish. Go all over 
Asia first and propagate the gospel of 
Mao. You are each a kind of mission¬ 
ary .”—The China JtfpuhUcan, Weekly 
Edition, Sept, 5, 1013. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


One more worker gone; one inore ‘ 
loss to the cause, a loss irreperahle 
unlooked for, terrible beyond expect¬ 
ation. Death has removed from our 
midst, a man indefatigable, of unewer- 
wing allegiance to the faith, a man of 
great organization and steadfastness of 
purpoM. A man whose intellect was 
of no mean order, with bead and heart 
equipoised. In whom at need the 
deep seated fires of enthueiasm burned 
bright and set ablaze the hearts of 
men. 

Of unassuming mien, he won the 
hearts of all, and his eloquence vibi-aied 
the heart strings of the most apathetic 
and filled thent with a desire to acts y 
of nobility. Such was the man. such 
was the life of onr I&te lamented 
Co-worker and associate Brahmocari ^ 
Walisinha Harischandrn. A name 
that throughout the length and breadth 
of Ceylon stirred the populace to 
enthusiasm. Born in 1577, Haris- 
chandra came under the influence of 
the Anagarika Dhoimapala in 1807, 
and under the title or Brahmocari 
entered upon a life of celibacy. 

Giving up all ties that bonnd him 
to home and family and wearing the 
pale yellow dress of the celibate, he 
took upon himself the eelf imposed, 
task of meditation and strenuous toU^ 
With a mind in harmony and usieoiL. 
with the word of the Buddha he led a; 
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Ufd that wae without feat* and without 
roproach. 

A man of indomitable ener|^y be 
book np all work that came in his way. 

As the Secretary of the Maha Bodhi 
Society the early years of bis religions 
life was spent in the work of the 
society and he proved himself a trosty 
Heatenant* to the Anagarika. Bot 
soon other fields of activity called him 
and Annradhapnra with ita ancient 
sesooiations absorbed most of hie 
energies. Anuradhapnra was written 
in his heart, and t^s anoient Mtri- 
mony of the Buddhists of Ceylon fonnd 
in him a fearless guardian. 

JnsC ten years ago, at Annradhapura 
on the full Monday of Poeon <9^ of 
June 1903) a riot took place owing to 
a state of fnotion between the govern* 
raent officials end the BaddhiiU. One 
of the headman riding along the road¬ 
way crowded with pilgrims knocked 
down an old woman and the excited 
crowd got out of hand sod did some 
damage to the Boroan Catholic chnrob 
aitbougn at an inquiry held soon after 
the headman was fonnd guilty and 
fined, on tlie 18tb Jone Mr. Haris- 
ohacdra was ureited for inciMug and 
abetting riot; after a lengthy tnal he 
was hononrably acquitted ; at the trial 
the Oonnsel for the defence said that 
"Mr. Harischandra consistent to the 
ptinciplee of the religion which he 
advocates wse preaching peace and not 
disturbance" and throughont his 
career as a preacher that was always 
his attitude. The clmm of the 
Buddhists to the sacred city of Aon- 
radhapura has never been serionaly 
considered by the Government, and 
Mr, Harischandra has been throughout 
his career advocating the Buddhist 
claims to portions of the Sacred City. 

When in 1910 the Government 
claimed the whole of Mihintale hill, 
replete with Sacred Memonee, under 
the Waste Land ordinance it was Mr, 


Harischandra who came forward u 
the champion of the Buddhists. To 
bis untiring energy and zeal may be 
ascribed the perti^ victory gained by 
the Buddhists. 

From 1904 to 1906, the Brahinaeari 
worked in India to adVance the cause 
of Buddhism, and since then he has 
made several pilgrimages to the sacred 
sites of India; Buddha Gaya, Kusioars, 
Soranath, Lumbini, Eapllavastn, Eaja- 
gaba and Savatthi. The experience of 
his pilgrimages he has condensed into 
severe books of travel and description 
of these sacred spots. 

Possessing greet oratorical powers, 
his easy diction bas been reaching 
borne to the hearts of countless 
numbers of Sinhalese villsgers; always 
impressing on the people the ideals of 
Buddhism, he has latterly bees addres* 
sing them on the evils of intemperanoe. 

At this present time, when the 
Buddhiste are showing a united front 
bis presenoe has been as a beacon 
light. A true teacher of tempsmnce,* 
hia example sad precept has been of 
the greateet value in the teraperanoe 
propaganda. 

Calm and ever cheerful, bis infinite 
tact has won over the moot on manage¬ 
able crowds. 

Hif loss is a national calamity, and 
his place there is no one to fill. 
Barely a month ago, he was in the 
fulness of his strength, thinking and 
resolving of still greater work to do: 
and now all his dearest desires have 
been dashed to the ground. The body 
dies, but the work lives ou ; the Ups 
that uttered the enthusiastio words 
are silent, but the words themselves, 
perpetuated on living records will 
carry on their message of love, charity, 
patriotism to generations unborn. 

We who have lost a co-worker take 
to heart the words of the Blessed one 
of Anioea Vata Sankhara and will 
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redouble our effortB, and hand on the 
toroh of knowledge and enUghtan* 
ment; sad at heart* but with laaks 
closer pressed we will take up the 
burden that he has laid down and 
continue our way to the goal of 
national salvation and peaoe. 

The Brahmacari wu in the best of 
health up to the end of July* when be 
developed a carbuncle and in spite of 
all skill, complications eat in and on 
the Idth of September at 6 -SO a.in, he 
passed peacefully away» at Aloe 
Avenue the residence of Srimati 
Mai like Hewavitarne Lamaetani. The 
sad news was telegraphed to all parti 
of the Island and created wide spread 
sorrow. The funeral cortege started 
on the 14tb instant at 3>80 p.in. The 
heane was decorated in white, and 
was drawn to the csmetry by the re- 
preeentatives of the different Buddhist 
Societies in Colombo* and the leading 
Buddhists in the Island. This last 
homage to the dead is unique in the 
history of the Island* and shows the 
high consideration that the late 
Brabmacavi was held by all olasses 
and communities. The immense ooo- 
cotuse that followed the hearse were 
4 I] dressed in white, The school 
children of the Maha Bodhi Society, 
oarryiug white dags aud preceded by 
the Maba Bodhi Flag, and three 
district Associations* and the pupils of 
Che Government Training 'College, 
preceded the hearse. The roadway 
was lined by sorrowing crowds. 

The funeral pyre decorated in white 
was reached at five o'clock. According 
ta Buddhist rites a gift of cloth was 
given to about 600 Bhikkhua who 
dhtnUlthe ctaua 


** Aclcca Vacs Sackbara ' 

TTppada Vaya Dbammino 
Uppajjitva Nirujjanti 
Tesatuvupa SemoBukho.*’ 

“ All material things decay 
This is the law. 

Being born, they como to caught 
Deliverance from this is happiness." 

After the eo£n was placed in¬ 
side the p^, the Ven’ble Sri Maha- 
goda Kanissava Thero addressed the 
assembly dwelling on the qualities of 
the deceased and exhorting others to * 
follow the example of his life. He 1 
■aid that all material things come to 
be and die and that i*; the law and the ^ 
subduing of this law is happiness. 

Ajb a mark of gratitude done to the 
Buddhist cause by him, the Buddhists 
should keep him in memory and make I 
him partake of the merits done by ; 
them, and be suggested the formation ' 
of a Memorial Fund to perpetuate his 
name. The Bev. FaflAamoli Tissa 
next addresHd the meeting and com > 
pared his death to the eclipse of the 
moon and expressed the sorrow of the 
people. 

The funeral ceremony was com- J 
pleted by reproducing some of the late 
Bcahmaoari’e stirring addresses to the \ 
people thrnngh a gramophone and t! 
created a profound feeling of sorrow. 

The two brothers of the Brahmacari 
then set fire to the fnneral pyre. 

The Brahmacari was born in 1677, 
at Kegombo and began hie etndiee 
under Bev. the High Priest Dbamma- 
rataoe. Later he studied for the law, 
but in 1897 coming under the influence 
of the Anagarika he devoted his life 
to Buddhism, and with untiring seal ' 
bas been waking up to the time of 
his death. 
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AN APPEAL 


In old of the Housing Fond of the 
BUDDHIST SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITIAN AND IRELAND. 


I htve tb« hononr to throngb 

these coturont to the Buddhist Pubho 
end the well wiebere of the ennse of 
Buddhism to help io ih<' goM woik 
thftt ie being done by the Bnddhist 
Society of Ore&t Briteia and Ireland. 
This society hu been in existence for 
six years and is popaltrising Baddl^m 
in the metropolis of the Empire. In 
spite of geoerouB help from Boddhieta 
end non'Boddbist sympsthieers the 
society is not in poe^ion of a 
permanent residence. The General 
Conaoll of the society appeals to 
Ceylon through me for aid in the 
accompUshcnedt of ibis mncb desired 
object. For the Honsiog Pond at 
least a iSlOOO are wanted, of this 
sum abont £800 has been collected by 
the Society. A snm of o^er £100 has 
already l>een promised by seeenJ 
Ceylonese Baddhists. This appeal is 
mi^e as the object and work of the 
society are not well known to the 
Bnddbist public who are interested in 
the spread of Buddhism io England. 
Besides drawing Ceylon closer to the 
heart of the Empire, the furtherance 
of the object of the Society wiSl create 
a sympa^etio bond of onion—between 
Geyloneee and advanced thinkers io 
England. “ Bis dat qui dto dat.” 
All contribotioos will be acknowledged 
through these colomns. 

I am Sir, 

Yooce 

C. A. HEWAVITARNE. 

" Srinagar," 

Oolpetty. 


News and Notes. 


On the 8<Hh August wae held the 
first Anniversary of the K&pitigam 
Korle Temper- 
11 Tiapsrsws Sstlstj ance Association, 
AssitsrsSTy. This is the society 
which began the 
temperance campaign iaet year with 
a meoiberKbip of 5000 under the 
probiJeocy of the late Mudliyar D. 6. 
Seuanuyoka. It has since extended 
its influence ind sotivities till now it 
hae under its control over 49 affiliated 
8 odetiw with a membership of over 
8800. The president's mantle has 
fallen on Mr. D. C, Benanayake the 
eld set son of the late Mudliyar who 
is etaunchly irapported by his two 
brothers. Messrs. F. B. and D. S. Sena* 
nayake and Mr. F. Dias Bandars- 
nayake. 

The growth of the society hae been 
a marvellous record of spontafiiaty, 
and the society can claim the honour 
of showing ^e way to other eoeieries. 

Before the society started ite work, 
the driitk demon claimed many victims, 
but the tale of drink and crime hu 
steedUy diminished during the year 
and the society has seen the closure 
of 30 toddy taveruB and breaking up of 
the power of the renter in this district. 
The afMiated societies are of three 
varieties <1) those that look after the 
wolfed oi village populations (2) those 
that look after the Bpiritual welfare 
of the villagers and O) total abstinence 
eocieties. Though they have such 
different designations the aim of aU 
the societies is the iucnlcation of the 
Five Precepts. 

B^dee the meetings of the branch 
Bodstiea which meet once a month, 
delates from them meet fortnightly 
at Mirigama which is the prinotpld 
tovm of the Distrset. At tbess 
meatiogs are d i so nss ed ^ya sad 
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m«azis and the frequent interconrw of 
the delegates bae brought about a 
spirit of eomradeehip and unity nn- 
koowQ for a long time. On the day 
of the annlTereary the TiUagers turned 
np clad in gala attire and a conconree 
of orer 20,000 testided to the 
enthnciasm that perraded the district. 
Proceaeions of elephants and gorgeous 
pageants heralded the opening of 
the anniTersaty and the smiling joyous 
crowds which docked to the venue 
of the meeting created an atmos¬ 
phere of universal good feeling. 

The only discordant clement was 
introduced by the unseemly behaviour 
of a drunken police officer, and his sub¬ 
ordinate whose actions have brought on 
themselves a merited disgrace and dis 
missal from the force. Bepresentatives 
from the leading temperance societies 
treated the gathering with words of 
encouragement to further effort and a 
unique day attended with unique 
resnlts saw the successful completion 
of the first year of unflinching 
endeavour and effort. 

To coTumemorate* the good life of 
the Mudliyar, his eons have decided 
to open a memorial school for the 
re-establishment of dead industries, for 
the welfare of the members; and the 
Societies themselves are fast becoming 
Mutnal Benefit Societies. Oo-operative 
credit banks for the furtherance of 
agrionlture and provident associations 
are in Ihe programme fox the second 
years work; and a beginning has 
already been made in the assistance 
given to funeiale of the poor and in 
relieving the needy. The work of this 
society bae filled the hearts of Bud¬ 
dhists with enthusiasm, since it shows 
the piactioal out-come of the growing 
of BMlo&allem in the conatry,' 


It ie with the greatest sorrow that 
we record the death of Mr. Bissanaike, 
one of the foremost work- 
Dealh sf ers in the cause of Tem- 
Mr. DIsuuiki. perance. Gifted with an 
intellect of nnueual 
calibre this young Buddhist he« been 
endearing himself to the hearts of all 
who had the previlege of knowing 
him. Unassuming in character and 
possessing oratorical talents of a very 
high order, he infected with enthnsiasin 
all his hearers, Three days before hie 
death he returned from an arduous 
journey which involved a walk of 
seventeen miles to address a meeting, 
A malignant type of Malaria, conabined 
with pneumonia cut short a career of 
the greatest promise and usefolnsss, 
In an interval of consciousness he learnt 
that he had come out first, in the 
Teachers* Examination that he had 
entered only a few days previously. 

Death treats all equally, and though 
the loss is inestimabie everything 
material is transient is the teaching 
of the Dhamma. 


The death of good men in the midst 
of noble deeds canses univarsal sorrow 
and the loss of our good 
V. Harlschandra friend and co-worker has 
Memorlil created a gap in our 
ranks that cannot soon 
be filled. The Dhammapadasays, “the 
strenuous man nevsr dies,” and the 
good life of the Brahroecari with its 
manifold activities has given birth to 
many centres of earoeet endeavour. 
It is our duty however to perpetnate 
hie name and a strong committee is 
being formed to consider how the 
result could be beet attained, 

A monument to his memory, a 
memorial hall at Armradbapura, the 
scene of his activities, and a scholar¬ 
ship, are some of the ways in which 
hU name would live among his country¬ 
men, 
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The committee composed of the 
leedicg Buddhists of Ceyloo will we 
feel sure thioii: of the tight thing, for 
there is e nniTenel desire to perpetaate 
in a dttiog way hie selMenying life. 
Where public sentiment is p&Amoxmt 
the means and the end spontaaeonaly 
fulfil themselTce. 


A letter haa been recdeed by na 
dated 25th Angust from Mnkdeo, in 
which the Anagariha 
. The Aniiarlka says that he spent three 
OharmifRla. days at Seoul the oapiUl 
of Corea where he 
• addceseed a distii^iahed assembly 
inclnding the Ex-Empress. He has 

E resented a Buddha relic which be 
ad with him to the Cocean Sangha 
who have promised to build a new 
I temple to enshrine it. 

I From Mukden be will visit Port 
Arthur and Dairen and will visit 
Peking, Nangking and Shazrgbas and 
will reach Singapore about the end 
September. Unless the news of the 
death of Brahtnacaii alters his plans 
be will visit the finddhist mins of 
Boro Budoor in Java and will reach 
Ceylon about the end of October. 


We have to aclcnowledge with 
thanks the receipt of the Bnddhist 
Beview. In onr next 
Tbs Ittridhlit number we hope to re* 
RstIsv. produce some of the 
article*. The osnal high 
standard is maintained. “ Baddhism 
as a Religion*', **From an Eastern 
cloailer ” “Finding the Way ", “ 
Primary Properties of the Maten^ 
world ** are some of the l ead i ng 
articles. 


We have to acknowledge with thanks 
the receipt of The Indian Antiquary, 
The Indian Beview, 
Dlhir PuHlciHiM. The Brshmavaain, 
The Annnal Beport 
of the Smithsonian Inatitute. 
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SUBHA sum. 


Thus bhV61 hehrd. At oo« tioth the 
Bleudd OoewM BUyiog tiSAThtthi in 
the moQutery bnilt by Anhtbapindike 
in tbe grove of Jeta. 

At that tiroe. the young Brabroac 
Bnbhh eon of the Brahman of Tndi 
arrived where the Bleaaed one waa 
and having entered into friendly 
oonversa with the Bleaaed one, eat 
down on a aide and thna addraaaed 
him. Why ii it, friend Gotaina, that 
among men there are seen aome who 
are mean and othere noble? Some 
abort lived and othen long lived? 
Some enfferiog from many diaeaaea 
others free fiom diseaae? Some of 
bad complexion others of noble com> 
plexion? Some without any dignity 
others like kings and miDistere of 
great power ? Some poor, others rich, 
aome of low condition others of high 
degree ? Some without wisdom others 
full Gt wisdom ? 

Brahman, all beings form a uf 
their kamma or actions, all are inheri* 
tous of th^ karma, all have theii 
source in their karma, karma is their 
patrimony, is their mafenal aid; thns 
their good had actions divide all 
beings into two classes of good and bad, 


of low and high. The young Brahman 
then addressing the Blessed one said, 
your words I cannot fully oompreband, 
dei^ Ixird to further explain them. 

Brahman, if a mao or woman 
slaughter life, he. after suSsriog bug 
in hall, will 00 being bora on this earth 
be ebori lived. But if on the other 
band they are compassionate to all 
living bvngs, they will after a long 
so|ourn in heaven be born on this 
earth and will enjoy long life. 

If any cause suffering or hurt, to 
living bdngs they after long suffering 
will be born on this earth end be 
eobject to dieeese. If they do not 
auae suffering to. living beings they 
will be reborn oo this earth free from 
all disease, if any are full of wrath 
and are angered by the slightest word, 
(hey will after long suffering be born 
of ugly complexion. If they arc free 
from anger, they will bo of golden 
colour. If any are full of envy, they 
will after long suffering be boro 
without any dignity, of low degree. If 
they are free from envy and are given 
to praise of others, they will after 
much bliss be bora full of dignity, 
poeeessed cd great retinue. 

If any do not give gifts and alms lo 
mendicants and recluses, they will be 
born on (his earth of extreme poverty. 
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If Khey ^'ive alaiK to meodioante aod 
rGcluMB fehey will be bom of great 
poeseseione. 

If aay ceaao from honouring those 
that are worthy of honour, and 
reepecting those that should be teB> 
pected, ouch after long suffering will 
be boro of low degree and condition 
and will be despised by all. If on the 
other hand, they respect those that are 
worthy of reepeob and honour such as 
are worthy of honour, they will be 
born of high degree and will obtain 
honour horn all. If any do not visit 
recluses and Brahuaus and do not 
in<[uirfi what are good actions, what 
oro bad. what should be done and what 
Hhoiiid not be done, what actions will 
lead to miaery aod what to happioese 
such will be reborn devoid of know¬ 
ledge. 

If any mau or woman visit a recluse 
or Br&bman and inquire what is good, 
what is bad and so forth, saeh will be 
reborn full of wlidom. 

So, Brahmin, the actions that load 
to short life cause short life, long life 
IS the result of actions that lead to 
bag life ; good health is the result of 
causes that lead to good health,ill health 
the result of actions that lead to ill 
health. Bimilarly all conditions men¬ 
tioned before are the results of their 
respective causes. Thus is it, that all 
beings are a part of their actions 
inheritors of their actions, the womb 
of their actions, the i^trimony of their 
actioQs, thus is it that good actions are 
fcheic protectors thus is it that Karma 
divides all beings into high and low» 
gwd and evil, of little wit and full of 
wisdom, of low pedigree and of high 
birth, rich and poor. 

Except their own actions, thsi’e is no 
other cause to turn beings into these 
oppoeite conditions. At the end of the 
disooucse, the young Brahman bubha, 
gave up his wrong beliefs accepted 
the Dharma and took refuge iu tho 
Buddha as his guide. 


The Primary Properties of the 
Materiai Worid.' 


Witk acknovAed^mtnt to tk^BuddhlU fi$vitw. 

The entire material—that is, un- 
known oxtemal world, may be divided 
off into rsaJ or primary properties, and 
the secondary properties that are based 
upon these. 

Beal, or primary properties is the 
name by which one designates the four 
substrata that lie at the root of all 
materiality—these, namely: (l)Pftthavl 
bodily extension (literally, the wide, 
the earth ; ^2i Apo, cohesion ^literally, 
water'; (8) Tejo, the basis of heat 
(literally, fire ; (4'1 Vgyo, motion 
Oiterally, wind'. 

The concept, bodily extension, here 
embraces etjually the properties of 
wejght (gravitation, inertia', aod of 
resistance ^softness—hardneee, rough¬ 
ness—smoothness, 

Cohesion is that property of holding 
together which characterises all matter. 

Heat, it., temperature, is the degree 
of cold or warmth (rifadey'o and wikaUjo) 
that is found resident In all matter. 

" Motion is wind, mobility, vibration, 

. . . etc.. . (Dhammasangasi). t 

Ou this point, the teaching of 
Empedokles 1,440 b.c.) of the "four 
root elements ” coincides in a very ' 
striking manner with Buddhist teach¬ 
ing, so that here one con hardly help 
aasumiog the presence of Oriental 
infiuences. According to Empedokles, 
as also according to the teaching of 
Buddhism, these four elements—so 
called—are constauts. possess an im¬ 
mutable existence; that is to say, as 

• Th]» wide It bated •holly and entirely upon 
Che eixih chapter of the Abhidhammaitbaianfaha. 
which 10 far baa not been tnnalaled into any - 
Eurdpean laojua^. fShwe 2 an Aung's ttansla*'* 
two, however, revised by Mr, Rhye Davids, 
appeared io i oxo.^Ed. Bud. Review.] i 


TEB yaiUAiV PBOhBhTIRS OP THE MATBBCA^ 




anch they cao neither an&e dot pass 
away, Dov become tnDUDUted one into 
the other, Dor in any way change their 
natnre. Upon the varied choractei*, 
howevor. of the different combinationa 
of these rtrrna! primaJ power* ore 
iMired all tnodiljcatioiiK of matter, 
therewith included, all the manifold 
variety of the sabjecttve world of n\y 
pearance depeodent upon theae. 

On thia account accordiogly. these 
four aubstrata are called rrof properties 
of matter; for they are the inaeparable 
oonatitueata of all organic and inorganic 
matter; they constitute the neceesary 
ba£is ef all physical sxistence. The 
hypothetical ether iUelf^oaturally 
not to bs coufouodsd with d^Aso, 
apace 1—even though extraordinanly 
enbtle and incapable of producing any 
nense impresatou aucb as oolour, sound, 
flavoui and so forth, upon nny one of 
the organs of sensation, must still be a 
material aubatance—that is. must be 
compounded of the four aubetnta. 
The four snbetrata, indeed, constantly 
vary \a their oombinatlona and tnani* 
featationa, bat an absolute annihilation 
of the aame ia aa inconceivable as their 
ariaing out of nothing. " Out of 
nothing comes nothing,” and ” no thing 
disappears into non-being ” iDemokri> 
toe\ are irrefragable laws in respect of 
m ateri al exi stance. Deepi te this, bow> 
ever, a Buddhist writer has found it 
poBsible Co derive the four tnaCerial 
substrata from the void, from 
thus, to all intents and purposes, from 
nothing! 

At this point it must once more be 
strongly insisted upon that according, 
to the teachinga of Buddhism, the 
external mateiial world in itself is by 
no means, cs Brahminlc Vediuta 
philosophy teacher a creatiMi of Uiya, 
or an illusory vision, but possesses ob¬ 
jective reality; that is to aay, it poss¬ 
esses an ex'isteooe wholly apart from 
and independent of the perceptive act; 
indeed one might say it poaseeacB an 


existence transcending contciouscess. 
The sense impressions to which it gives 
rise, although they presappoee matter 
acting upon the aeuse organs, are, of 
course, wholly and entirely of a sub¬ 
jective nature, belonging to (he subjec¬ 
tive world of appearance : they [mssc^ 
reality only ns represenlatioriR within 
the conscioasiiess, never ouUido the 
sune. The subjective world of appear¬ 
ance and the by no meaus perceptible, 
oonaciousness-transcendicg, o bjeoti ve, 
material world are con8e(]uetitiy two 
entirely heteiogeueous domains and in 
philosophy to be kept strictly separate. 
With respect to error, the auine can 
never be generated by reason of mu* 
suous perception, but is simply and 
solely a product of the erriug nitud. 

In face of the fact that Buddhism 
admits of rsalities ouUidi of conscious* 
neea also, it is absurd to call it trnos- 
o^antal idealism — an eironsouN 
manner o! comprahandiog it which one 
meets with 6£tin and again among 
occidentals. Equally as unfounded is 
the current coDteation that Buddhism 
ia a mooistic teaching. 

Space ’dkSao) is on one hand resid¬ 
ed by Buddhism as a proinsity dshniog 
the linjita of bodies—hs&oe, asaseoon- 
dary property; on the other hand, 
however, an eternal validity ia B«eoribed 
to it. 

Space is "tbs void, the pertamiug 
to the void, and has no connection with 
matter ” ^ 

ghoaa expounds space as that which 
defines the boundaries of bodies, an- 
compasees them, and causes them to 
be cogDised, and makes possible the 
ideas of eboos and hskw. tk the 
Mafairkhulavida Suttaof^eMajjbims 
Ktkiya. space in respect of the body is 
defined as the cavitiea of the body, the 
noatrils, the ear-holes, etc. 

But it is only regard to the 

corporeal that one may designate apace 
as a wC45ndary property. Apart from 
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this, space h that cos dittos which pc6~ 
supposes bodily extenBion. Space la 
thus sot merely a forts of perception, 
but, indepeodent of the latter, also 
poBeeBSde eternal validity along with 
the trasscesdental, ethical ideal of 
Bsddhiam, Nibb&na. In the Angut- 
tara Nik^ya it is said: "Bre ’me 
bhikkhave dhamm& nicc4 dhnvi< saa- 
satA Aviparlskmadhammk. Katame 
dve ? A’kkso ca nibbinan-ca "—"Two 
things, disciples, are permanent, cons¬ 
tant, abiding, free from mutation. 
Which two? Space (itkiso and 
Nibbina," 

Bhiskbu Kvanatiloxo. 


RELIGION AND REVOLUm 


TBAOHINOS OF BUDDHISM. 
Bv Db. Gilbert Bbid. 


(DtUvefid ai tkt InttrnaHonal 
ImHiuit SuTiday ajt«rnoon, 

32ti August). 

Buddhism, different from Confuoia* 
oism, bM no direct teaching coscerning 
Bevolutions. Different from Taoism, 
it hw no teachings concerning govern¬ 
ments, and their mlera. Bnodhiem is 
a eystem of morale, philosophy and 
religion but not of economics or politi> 
cal eciesoe. It interests the seeker 
after truth, rather than the student of 
social problems or the master of state- 
oraft. 

As every religious teaching most 
have its effect on social and political 
life, so it is poeeible to specify certain 
principles of Buddhism, and more 
especially its characteristic spirit, as 
related directly or indirectly not only 
to the problems of government, but to 
the <^aestioQ we are now investigating, 
that of tbd right or wrong of bloo^ 
molnticns or civil war^ 


Confucins, Laotsze and Sakyamuni, 
lived in abont the same period of the 
woL'ld’e history, the ffitt two in China 
and the third in India. The first two 
left sacred booke, by which we may 
make an intelligent estimate of Confu¬ 
cianism and Taoism. The sayings of 
the founder of Buddhism were collected 
into a canon by devoted disciples of 
after years, and thns in judging of 
Buddhism it is less possible to go baok 
to the origine. Moreover, Buddhism > 
is divided into two gi^eat schools, the 
southern one called Hinayona, traced 
to Sakyamuni, and the northern one 
called Mahay ana, traced to Amitabha 
or Amite, who lived in the first century 
of the Christian era. But aa the great 
truths of Christianity run through the ! 
Boman Catholic Church and all Pd> ' 
testant Churchee, co these two ecbooli I 
of Buddhism have the same nndec- 
lying principles by which it may be 
judged, and which in turn may be 
celled to pass judgment on any impor¬ 
tant question. 

The first thing to be noticed is that 
the apirit of Sakyamuni wee the reverse 
of everything t^t wee revolutionary. 

He turned away from the royal lur- 
I'oundjDgB, in which he was bom and 
bred, but he taught no disloyalty. He 
was dissatisfied with the eccleslaetioal 
exclasivoueSB and the caste usages of 
the prevalent Brahman Faitb, but he 
waged no wax upon Brahiuaniam and * 
Brahmanism in turn for many a cen¬ 
tury indulged in no persecution of the 
new rising Paith of the Buddha. The 
methods of this religious reformer were 
those of peace and good-will, not of 
violence and hatred. “ This prince 
came down from his throne, and walked 
with poor and outcast people ; joined 
the hands which castS forbade Co touch 
each other; reached out his own to the 
pariah, who forthwith arose out of the 
dust, the equal of kings." His reform 
was not deetructive. He had a vision 
of new spiritual truth and went preach- 
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ing \i to high and low. ByhisoxampU 
even more than by bii preaching he 
won disciples not only to himself but 
to the caase of charity and $elf»abne- 
gfttioo. His conquests were not by 
force, hut by the entrancing power of 
goodness. After forty years of mis¬ 
sionary jonroeyings among his own 
countrymen he committed his message 
to his faithful followers, and entered 
into Nirvana at the age of eighty. 
Thenceforth his teachings were pro¬ 
claimed to all parts of India Ceylon. 
Burma, Siam, Thibet, China, Corea 
and Japan. There was missionary 
zeal, but no religions persecution, no 
religious wars, no political op-heavals. 
Buddhism was bom in the stilloese of 
meditation, conquered through the 
spirit of compassion, and if to-day its 
decline is seeu in any country, it is 
cause it has forgotten from whence it 
came and what has been the source of 
its life. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
Buddhism, in ail its separate schools, 
is charity or compassion. In its p^ 
Bsnce wars vanish, and revolutions hy 
the might of arms is unthinkable, By 
the decay of the Buddhistic spirit, the 
revolutionary spirit has chance to 
thrive. When a wealthy devotee ap- 
* proacbed Bakyamuni with offers of 
help, he was greeted with theee woroe: 
“The charitable man is loved by til; 
his friendship is prised highly; in death 
bis heart is at rest and full of joy, for 
he suffers not from repentance ; he 
ceivea the opening fiower of bis reward 
and the fruit that ripens from it- Hard 
it ie to understand ; by giving away oar 
food, we get more strength; by bestow¬ 
ing clothing on others, we gmn more 
beauty ; by founding abodes of punty 
and truth, we acquire great traasutea. 

Once a king’s eon built a beactilol 
temple for the Buddha and his diwaplea 
and when it was completed, the king 
came to welcome the holy teacher. 
Instead of paying oompUmeato to the 


king, the teacher in siucenty, but in 
love, exhorted the king as to bia duty 
over his people. He said: That which 
is moat needed is a loving heart. Re¬ 
gard your people as we do au only son. 
Do not oppress them, do not destroy 
them ; do not exalt yourself by tramp¬ 
ling down others. Bub comfort and 
befriend the suffering. Neither ponder 
much on kingly dignity, nor listen to 
the smooth words of flatterersThese 
are sound words for any ruler, of any 
country, of any age. To follow them 
will mean peace and quietness. 

The teaching of the other great 
Buddha, Amitabha, who lived some 
600 years after the other, and whoM 
name is on the lips of millionSi is in 
the came beautiful spirit, whose words 
calm all angry paswons. A disciple 
asked of the meditations by which one 
could enter into "the paradise of the 
land," and this Buddha said there were 
• flve, the 6 fit two of which we cannrt 
t^rain from quoting. The first modi- 
Ution i# that of love, in which you 
must BO adjust your heart that you 
long for the weal and wellate of all 
beings, including the happiness of your 
enemies. The sseond meditation is 
(hat of pity, in which you think of all 
beings in distress, vividly represeotmg 
in your imagination thsir sorrows and 
anxieties so la to arouse a deep com¬ 
passion for them in your soul." 

One other sentence includes ^l: 
“ My law is a law of mercy for ill. It 
would be good for China if this message 
of these two Buddhas were agam 
preached, aa in the early centuries of 
its entrsjjoe into China. Wbatew 
men may »y as to other features rf 
Buddhism, this chief feature may he 
»ioy, a comfort, reetraining influence, 
to aUwho fall a prey to hatted wd 
malice, revenge and envy, whi^ 
separate and can never unite, WouW 
that mercy, compassion, charity wd 
pity might net to-day On this ^ 
truoied landl 
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!F^6 koy^wprd to the teachioge of 
Confucius is tighteousuess; of Meociua 
baoeTolence; of LaotsKe, 
and of Buddliism, compaaaiOQ. 

TMa underJyiog principle is applied 
to homan duties in the fonu of com* 
mandinente or prohibitions. Of these 

.ten in all.the first is, 

not to kill. A leading diaaiple of the 
Bnddha BLve this instruction: "An 
ordained llscipla must not knovringly 
and TnaJignantly deprive any harmJesii 
creatu^'C of lifo not even an earth*worm 
or an ant. The disciple who knowingly 
and malignantly deprives any harmless 
creature of its life is no longer a disciple 
of Shakyamnni.” As compassion is the 
predomioaot internal quality of the 
Buddhist devotee, so unwillingness to 
bake life* human or animal, is its pi'e* 
dominent external characteristic. If 
life IB thus sacred, even to that of the 
lowest insect, where is there a place for 
such practices as murdei', asaaRsination, 
modern bomb'tbiowing, the slaughter 
of war and the bloodshed of revolution? 
The whole trend of Buddhism, inter¬ 
nally and externally, is against revolu¬ 
tion. 

This special teaching of Buddhism 
had a wonderful effect on Hindoo 
temple rites, substituting offering! 
from the field for the sacrifices of ani¬ 
mals. In all eastern Asia the customs 
of the people have been modified by 
this idea of Buddhism, At times the 
custom may have been directed more 
to preservation of animal life than of 
human, but the inner meaniug knows 
no such distinction. All life, according 
to the Buddha, is sacred, and should 
not be needlessly taken. 

Bnariog in mind these two funds* 
meollal teachings of Buddhism, as well 
ae the spirit of the Sakyamuni, it will 
be of interest to notice the reference 
made by the great Teacher to the ques- 
ol wars. When Sakyamuni was 
his new message of com- 
pWSion, he met a great general by the 


name of Simha, who afterwards became 
an adherent of the new teaching. This 
military man was puzzled a.8 to his 
duty, and so asked these questions of 
the Teacher: "Does the Tathagata 
who teaches kindness without end und 
compassion with all sufferers, pofinit 
the punishment of the criminal ? And 
further does the Tathagata declaie 
that it is wrong to go to war for the 
protection of our homes, our wives, oui 
children and onr property ? Dom the 
Tathagata teach the doctrine of a com¬ 
plete self surrender, so that I should 
suffer the evil-doer to do what he 
pleases and yield submission to him 
who thieatens to take by violence what 
is my own? Does the Tathagata 
maintain that all strife, including such 
warfai'e as is waged for a righteous 
cause, should be forbidden 9” These 
are certainly very practical queetions, 
and it will be interesting to see whether 
the extreme form of passive resistance 
is taught, or whether war under any 
oirou in stance is forbidden. The fol¬ 
lowing is the reply : " The Tathagata 
indeed says that he who deserves 
punishment must be ^nished, and be 
who is worthy of favour must be 
favoured; and at the same time he 
teaches to do no injury to any living 
but to be full of love and kindness. 
These injunctions are not contrsidictory 
for whosoever must be punished for the 
crimes which he haa committed, snffers 
his injnry not throngb the ill-will of 
the judge but on account of his own 
evil-doing, His own acts bring upon 
him the injury which the executer of 
the law infilcts." As to warfare these 
are bis words of counsel: " The Tatha- 
gata teaches that all warfare in which 
man tries to slay bis brother is lamen¬ 
table, but he does cot teach that those 
who go to war in a righteons cause 
after having exhausted all means to 
preserve the peace are blame-worthy. 
He must be blamed who is the cause 
of war. He who struggles should look 
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to it lest he etrugglea in ihe intereet <ti 
self agUQst troth and righteotunesfi." 

In these words SAkysmoBi eooute* 
oADCds war and so revolntioD, more 
than does Lao*tS2e. He takes a mode¬ 
rate position; he is not an extremist. 
Compassion most always reign, and 
when war arises, it must be under 
limitations ; first* that peaceful methods 
have been tried to the fullest extent, 
and secondly, that the cause is a 
righteous one and sot a selfish one. 
Thus, suppose there is tyranny, ifai 
overthrow is a duty and the cause of 
human liberty is a righteous one; of 
this there is no dispute ; it only remains 
to determine whether all peaceful 
methods, all constitutional methods, 
all methods under the law, have been 
fully tried. If the opponent of tyranny 
bMrs this in mind, and is also possessed 
with feelings of pity and charity, it is 
most improbable that he will find it 
necessary to enter on war. Certainly 
he will not rush into war. If fight he 
must, it will be with hatred of fighting, 
not doing it gleefully or as a paetime. 

Lest this very limited counteoaace 
of warfare should be stretched into 
open advocacy of war. the Buddha 
adds other exhortations as a check on 
human passion. To this same general 
he givee a warning and makes an ap' 
peal. *'He who is Tictorious should 
remember the iniUhility of earthly 
things. His success may be great, but 
be it ever so great the wheel of life 
may turn again and bring him down 
into the dust. However, if he moder¬ 
ates himself, and, extinguishing all 
hatred in his heart lifts his down¬ 
trodden adversary up, and says to him. 
'"Come now and m^e peace, and let 
us be brothers/’ he will gain a victo^ 
that is not a transient snccees, for its 
fruits will remun forever. Great is a 
successful general. O’Bimba. but he 
who has cooi^uered self is the greater 
victor." This appeal may w^ be 
reiterated these days to the conquering 


forcee of the President, and the nation 
can do no better than turn from war¬ 
fare to the larger and more enduring 
of cementing the bonds of brother¬ 
hood within the nation and then with 
the rest of mankind. 

Here is another proverb : ** If one 
man conquers in a battle a thousand 
times a thousand men. and if another 
conquers himself, the latter is the 
greatest of conqnerers." And again 
**Hewbo has given up both victory 
and defa^.—he. the contented, is 
happy." And one more: "Never is 
wrath stilled by wrath, only by recoo- 
oiliatioo ; this is an everlaating law." 

Such are the teachings of Buddhism 
concaming rsvolution. The founder 
of this Faith of ths Far Hast nevsr 
exhorts to revolntion, still less does he 
f a^yi one to enter into revolution. Ho 
doee not encourage revolutions, bat 
rather hopes they may not arise. His 
high spiritusl nature shrinks from 
revolution and longs for peace snd 
quietness as does the lovipg heart of 
Lao-tsze. Bevolution is a drastic 
measure; it is the last alternative. It 
is undewrable and lamentable. It is 
not so good as peace, and, while mv- 
missible, is not to be commenged. 
Even when successful, iU sucoesl is 
illuaory: it easily turns to defeat. If 
revolurions come, la come they moat, 
let them be true to the Bight, be con¬ 
ducted In the spirit of charity, with no 
malice, and let them be quickly ended. 

This sweet reasonableness of tbc 
Buddha we recommend as a safe ex« 
ample to the turbulent condition the 
Cbinaof to-day.— 

Weekly Ed,, Sept. 5, 1918. 
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TAXILA, 


THE EXCAVATIOIJ OF THBEE 
BURIED CITIES. 


Da. Marshall’s Intergsiinq 
DlSCOVBElBS. 

Ths foliowiog IS extracted from the 
intereeticg paper read at Simla by 
Dc. J. H. Mar^all. o. i. B., Director^ 
General of the Indian ArcksologJcal 
Survey, on tbe excavations wbioh he 
has been conducting on the site of the 
ancient city of Taxila in tbe Punjab:-^ 

THE AOB OF TAXILA. 

The foundation of Taxila goes back 
to a very remote age. but of the epoch 
before Alexander the Great we Imow 
practically nothing beyond the fact 
that, it was probably inolnded in tbe 
Acbeuenian Empire of Persia, and 
that it enjoyed a great reputation as a 
University town—famous for tbe arts 
and sciences of the day. Alexander 
descended on the Punjab and received 
the sabmissioD of Taxila in 826 3. o. 
but four years later tbe Macedonian 
garrisons were driven out by Chandra 
Gupta, and Taxila then passed under 
tbe dominion of tbe Mauv^an Em* 
perors, to whom it remained in subjec* 
tion until tbe death of Asoka. Then, 
in 190. 3. 0 ., Demetrios, the son-in-Isw 
of Antiocbos tbs Great, extended tbe 
Bactrian power over the nortb>west of 
the Punjab and paved tbe way for the 
establishment of a line of Greek 
princes who were ruling at Taxila for 
tbe greater part of tbe second century 
before our era After them came a 
dynasty of local Parthian kings—Mnes, 
Aaes, Azilisee and others—'Wbo carry 
ns down to about 75 a. d. and these, 
in turn, are succeeded by the Kushan 
Emperors, among whom tbe name of 
Sanfsbka ie tbe most celebrated. Thus, 
^thin four centuries Taxila became 
subject to dve eepaiate Empires—tbe 
Macedonian, tbe Mauryon, the Bactrian 


tbe Eusban, and from these widely 
diEerent civilisations—extending from 
Greece to Western China and from the 
steppes of Russia Co tbe Bay of Bengal 
—she moat have inherited much of the 
culture and of tbe arts peculiar to each. 
With tbe decline of the Kushan power 
and tbe rise of the Imperial Guptas in 
tbe fourth century, the history of 
Taxila, so far ae we are concerned, 
comes to an end. Her power and im« 
portance gradually wa^ and when 
the Chinese pilgrim, Hinen Thsang. 1 
visited tbe city in the 7tb century, be 
found that the state bad become a 
dependency of Kashmir and that tbe 
monuments of her former greatness 
were in ruins. 

Such, in bare outline, was I believe, 
the history of the city, but I should 
warn you that even the facts which I 
have given you, and which persooally 
I belive to be well established, are by 
no means accepted by all historians. 
.For example, the Eusheo Emperor 
Kanisbka is placed by some authorities 
in tbe middle of tbe let century before 
Christ, thus antedating the majority of 
tbe Parthian kings. Again, the rise 
and fall of the Parthian and Greek 
dynasties has been a subject of much 
controversy, and great doubt has exis¬ 
ted as to which particular kings ruled 
over Taxila and which over other prin* « 
cipalities. Yon will see, therefore, 
that there is ample scope at overy turn 
for tbe spade to do its share in clearing « 
up this early period of history, and no 
less scope; let me add for it to throw 
light on the evolution of the architec¬ 
ture and plastic arts in this part of 
India, about which our knowledge hae 
been even more nebulous. 

With these remarks I will now in¬ 
troduce yon to the remains of Taxila 
. itself. They are situated about 80 
mllee to the north-west of Bawal Pindi, ^ 
in a particularly pleasant and well ^ 
water^ valley, with tbe snow ranges .! 
of Ea^mir to the north and lowsi hilla, ) 


TAXTtiA. 




including idle Maigftllu nmge, comply 
ting the dnle on the south and wust. 
This position <m the great trade runte 
which used to connect Hindnstu with 
Cental and Weatem Asia, conple<l 
with the «trengtli of Jt* natnral defences 
and ft coostaiiti Nt 4 >[ily of witer, euffi> 
cientW explain the growth of the city 
In early times, Tf ytm will It^oK at the 
map before yon, yon will uw chat there 
are 3 chief Mttlenienu< th^ Birmoond 
hhr Kap in the tuiddle, iTri Kii ^lukhto 
the north, wiih cUiKtcr* of smeller 
retnaiuw group*^! around each. These 
throe acoA* appear to represent throe 
separate cities. Imllt. like the acreni 
cities of Delhi, hy siiccoHsive dyoaities 
or clMpotA, the p.amllel Itetween the 
two cities being the chiaer for the 
reason that in etch cafte the new 
oepi taU were ah ifted fn rthe r an d fii rther 
north. The throe citieM at Taxi la with 
the lelations round about them cover 
an area of a doxen sonars miles or 
more, and I need hardly tell yon that 
the examination of snch a vest sight is 
likely to occupy a good many years. 
At present, I have been at work for 
less than three months and have made 
trial diggings at four places <inly — 
namely, at the Chit Topi*, n* .tr tlm 
Routb-eastcomeroftho'itt*. in Kap. 
at Thandiftl. anil "tx the Ihr mMUnd, 

HOW ,\ ••rt-A'inAl*” (8 
The Chir or “Bplit” T«jpi*. us it is 
called from the great cleft through its 
centre, stands on a lofty plateau high 
above the I'amranulUb, which is mani¬ 
festly identical with the strearn called 
Tibo'vonalo or Tiheropotanioe by classi¬ 
cal authoro. The plateau is nob a 
natural formutioi), but is compoeed 
mainly of the mud walls of villege 
habitations which muat have existed 
here from time immemorial. In the 
ciiuiato of Northern India snch habita¬ 
tions crumble qnickly the moment they 
lose the protection of their roofs, then 
other house are erected on their rmos 
apd so the process goe« on every cen¬ 


tury witoeesing the addition of half u 
dozen feet or more to the height of the 
mound. 

THE FLAJ? 09 THE »Xr OVATION. 

Deskliog with the excavation of f'it 
bLap the lecturer said :— 

In attacking the excavation of a city 
like Hir Kap. lalways }>eli(we in rutting 
right through its cenLie, aihI tirror- 
dingly I drew a long irench nmih nud 
soiiUi from Che middle of the north 
wall to«*ardR Hathlal. Tliif> trrnrh.as 
it happened, concided aituost exactly 
wiih ilte line of one of the n^iin streeu 
—perbap the high streeC nf the Innn 
—and on the east side of the street wc 
started to excavate vaiious build inga of 
which I shall describe only three. Two 
of these (A and B) are of (ho Parthian 
epoch and built of the characteristic 
rubble luosonry. In each coso, only a 
strip of the building has ]>ecn cleared 
along the tide of the stroet and it is 
noelees at ibis stage to guess at (heir 
complete plan. All that I ran say at 
preeent U that they appear too large 
for private houaes and that the absence 
of any domeetie utensils 9v%\h or such 
antiquities militates again»•( their being 
[jolnco*. On the other hand thoirplauN 
far am they have been o^ctivered arc 
imliki* those of any monasteries thst 
we kuoNv of though the j^re^ence of a 
courtyard with a 'stupa' in each cer¬ 
tainly suggests a religious use. Possibly 
they may turn out to bs vallegss or 
other public buildings with private 
*sfeupa' shrioee attached. Vou wiii see 
from tbe plan that the t^hambsrs of 
tbeee bmldiugs are not piovided with 
doorways. Tlie fact is tliat they ate 
really basement Cham bers < >r' lykhanae* 
entered from above. In this connexion 
there is a pasaage in tbe life of Apollo* 
ttioe which is worth quoting. He is 
said to have visited Taxils about &0 A.n. 
during the Parthian period and des¬ 
cribes it thus "From the streete the 
booses seemed of only one storey hut 
they oil had an nnde^iVjnnd " 
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The shrineB in these baildiDge ore quite 
unique. They c<m£iBted of square 
haeeB ornaru anted with pilasters and 
other decorative features and surmoun¬ 
ted by a dome with the usual umbrellos 
above. The base was ascended by a 
flight of steps at its corners were round 
illari of stone and etuoco surmounted 
y lions standing on Persepolitan 
capitals while round the outer edge of 
the base ran a low railing of the lami- 
liar type. A good idea of the appear¬ 
ance or these 'stupas’ when they were 
intact may be obtained from the relief 
of the Mathura school which appears 
on the screen. The upper parts of the 
ahrinea have sow fallen but the bases 
are well preserved and the aolnmna 
railings and umbrellas were all found 
lying about the oourtyardi. The deco* 
ration of the front of the large shrine 
is well worth notice for the oombine- 
tion it presents of Indian and Hellenis¬ 
tic featuras. The basis of the design 
is plainly classical, as yon can see from 
its general proportions and from the 
mouldinga Goriothien pilasters and 
other features but Indian details are 
found in the ’torana.’ Gateways in the 
niches with curvilinear roofs and in the 
brackets above the Corinthian capitals. 
Another feature of interest is the 
double hsadod eagle over one of the 
niches. 

This motiff occurs so far as I know 
for the drat time in an ivory from 
Sparta, but it seems to be particularly 
assooiated with the Scythians from 
whom it may have been borrowed by 
ibe Perthians or possibly introduced at 
Taaila by the Sakyas. At a much 
later date it was adopted in the Im¬ 
perial Arms of Russia and Germany. 

WHAT HAS BEBM DOHB. 

Dr. Marshall summed up thereaultB 
of his work at Taslla as follows:— 

First we have settled generally the 
disposition of the site, have determined 
the ages of the several settlements in 
the city of Bir £ap and have found that 


the settlements on the Bir Mound are 
anterior to them. 

Secondly we have recovered a num¬ 
ber of monuments of the Parthian and 
Kushan epochs and by dung their 
relative dates have established a series 
of much needed land marks in the 
history of architectural development. 
The prevailing spirit of the Parthian 
architecture has been found to be 
Helleneetic, the Indian elements being 
subsidiary and this ai'chitoctnre leaves 
no room for doubt that the Parthians 
played a prominent pai't in the diffu¬ 
sion of classical Ideas in India—a fact 
which lias an intimate bearing ou the 
evolution of early Indian art, Mere- 
over by correlating other known build¬ 
ings in the Punjab snd Frontier Pro- 
viuce with the series of monuments 1 
have discovered at Taxi!a, • it is now 
possible to determine within narrow 
limits the age of the former. For 
example, It is now apparent that the 
remains at Tareli belong to the dose 
of the first century of onr era while the 
celebrated stupa at All Maejid proves 
to be more modern by two hundred 
years than was previously supposed; 
and I have so doubt that the age of 
other famous structures, such as the 
Tope of Manikyala and the Monas¬ 
teries of Jamalgarhi and Takht-i-Bahi 
can be fixed in the same way. 

Fonrihly, we have secured as abun¬ 
dance of sculptured images, which like 
the architectural remains furnish us 
with new and valuable data for the 
chronology of the plastic arts. 

Fifthly, we have demonstrated that 
Buddhiem was the prevailing religion 
at Taxila in the Parthian epoch; and 
consequently the generally accepted 
opinion that Eanishka was responsible 
for the held which Buddhism took 
upon the north-west of India must be 
discarded. 

Lastly we have obtained clear, and 
to my mind conclusive, evidence both 
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from oDt bmldiogs as to the seqaence 
of the Greek Farehian and Knabao 
dynasties, and we hare found that there 
are no grounds for supposing either 
that Kaniehka intervened in the dnt 
century before Christ, or that the Par^ 
thian Maues was, reigning in the 2ad 
century of oni* era.— Mirror. 


The Rangoon College 

Buddhist Association. 


We have received the report of the 
eighth year's work of the above ssso> 
cistlon. We are glad to note that *' it 
is a permanent and recognised instita- 
tion and can claim to be an estabUshed 
eucoese." We are farther glad to note 
that among iU members are some of 
the honoured oamei in Bnrma. Two 
meetings a month are held when a 
lactore is given on a religione or 
national subject. Tbo society has been 
“ a means of diffasing a religious spirit 
atnonget the Buddbist itadents of this 
Leading Educational Institntion.” The 
lectures themselves "have widened the 
ideas and have explained many difficnl* 
ties in conneotion with the cardinal 
points of our reUgion." The Society 
poesessee a good library and the funds 
show a balance on the right side. We 
hope the good work will contione and 
the association will prosper. 

One of the lectures, deli vert'd hy 
Bhikkhrt Bilacara is produced in paiii^ 
phlet form, it Is styled "The Baddbiam 
of the Layman" and deals with 
Byagghapajja Sutta or The Tiger i>eth 
Sermon of the Anguttara Nikeya. 

The Blessed 'One has airived at a 
village called Kakkara pattan and oue 
of the village householders known as 
Longshanks addresses him, and in* 
quires if He has anything in his teacb> 
ing suitable for folk like him that will 
le^ to their happineas here and here¬ 
after, 


There are font things the Blessed 
One says which lead to the happiness 
and w^are of the honseholder. 

Bnergetio Activity, Preservation or 
guarding of Wealth, Friendship with 
the Oo^, and Begulatod living. In 
whatever profession a layman may 
engage himself, he should be proficient, 
reeoQrceful, industrious and vigilant; 
doing every thing himself that should 
be done and seeing it done by others. 

The wealth the householder has ac¬ 
quired by industry he next guards 
against fire and tUsvea and wanton- 
neea. 

The third eleiuent in the house¬ 
holder's welfare is Friend eh ip with the 
good. The acquiring of wealth is of no 
use if s man consorts with thisves. 
gainbloie or vicious men, on the other 
hand by SMOciatiog with the liberal 
minded he becomee liberal, with the 
virtuous he becomes virtuous, and by 
cnixing with those full of wisdom he 
acquires wisdom and faith. 

Regulated living the Buddha ex¬ 
plains, is where a householder knows 
the extent of his ioeoms and so regu¬ 
lates hii expenses; he should be 
geoeroQS accord iog to bis means and 
should not be miserly. 

To board ones wealth is as much an 
abuM as reckless squandering. These 
four roles will bring happiness and 
liS'ell being in this life. 

There are four others, which' bring 
happineM in lives to come. They era 
Faith, Virtue, Liberality and Wisdom. 
Faith is the confidence that cornea in 
the belief in the Blessed One and hie 
teSiChiogs. Virtue is the conduct that 
arisee from soch Faith. The Virtuea 
that the Buddha enjoins are the acting 
up to the five precepts (1) abstention 
from killing {2} abstention from theft 
(S> abstention from impurity (*1) abs¬ 
tention from falsehood (5) abetentfon 
from intoxicants. 
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T^iberaUty the Blessed One expliuiis 
is this “The layman lives his life witlj 
thoughts eleaa of the stain gf luiseili' 
ness, fi^eo and liberal, opeo>hainded, 
delighting in deeds of charity giving to 
those that ask of bliu, distributing 
alms/' 

This liberality is essentially a non 
attachment to things essentially trails* 
eient and onlasting. 

What is Wisdom/ ‘'The layman 
who is wise airivee at the perception 
of the ceesoleSB rise and fall of thiogs ; 
he attains to wisdom through exalted 
and peoetiating insight; he moves 
cowards the total endiug of 111." 
Theao are the eight things thut to 
welfare iti this world, and tlie final 
attainment of Nirvana. 


■MATTER’IN BUDDHIST 
PHILOSOPHY. 

(A Lectufc delivered undtir th« o/tiplrci of 
the BuddhUt Broiherhoitd’)* 

IlY 

CHAS. DIA« 

in Buddhism life is likened to a 
dame. A flame la an apparently con* 
tinnoiii process! but in reality it is a 
series of diflersnt acts of combustion 
following one acother in 1 ‘npid sue* 
•Hjwiion. In Chomistry combuBtion is 
do&cnbcd as the combination of subs¬ 
tances With tho evobtion of light. A 
flacot, usually, is built up of a large 
number of separate acteof combination 
taking place among minute pai’ticleso! 
oil Etnd oxygen of the air. The hydro¬ 
carbons of the oil com blue with oxygen 
evolving light. ’ Life similarly is a 
combustioD process, the product, ordi- 

* I «m auleuft to «cknowled^ icr indebi«d* 
lies* for belp received In the preparation of tbU 
lecture to n.y teacher, ibe Rev. G. Sumaiiagara 
af the Koloonawa Temple, and to "The Compen¬ 
dium of ndlosLfhy'' by S. 2, Aicog.—>C. D 


norily, of the co-action of NAma with 
Kilpa. There are however excaptious 
which are in a held outside our com¬ 
mon experience, and in the course of 
this lecture which is of a very elemen¬ 
tary nature we shall not discuss them. 

Our businesB to-day is the examination 
and study of one ot these two factors, 

‘N&ma‘ is usually translated into * 
dfinglish as ‘ Name' aod ' BApa ' as 
‘Form.’ This is the literal rendering 
of the words. But when wo consider ' 
the ideas conveyed by these word a, the 
tranBistion of' NAma' os ' Name' and 
* Btps ’ as ‘ Form ' seems to be unsatis¬ 
factory. ’Mind’ would be a betWi' 
rendering of ’Nftiua' and 'Matter'd 
better roaderijig yf ’ Rflpa.’ \S o lihull 
not weMto timu by examining leaaons 
to justify such rendering, This lectura 
token ill its entirety, I pi‘e».unje. would 
justify the icndeiing of 'Ri\pa’ ua 
' Matter' and it is ho^ad that u suUe- 
ijuent lecture will justify tho rondciing 
i>f' Nflma’ as 'Mind/ j 

Befow proceeding /urthcr it fs j 
necessary to uikI Cretan d what w e lu eon 
by ‘Mattel/ What is 'Matter'/ 
What ansvier do the scientists give tu 
this question / There was a time 
when the scientists replied that each 
kind of matter is built up of a charac¬ 
teristic kind of particle. Later they • 
replied that matter was built up of 
atoms, and to-day their replv Is the 
electrical theory ol matter, Thoae aro « 
all thooriub. Thu aciyntistn' warn us 
not to regard theise theories as objec¬ 
tive truths but OB working models. 
These theories are aatisfaotovy so far » 
as they ftcoonnt for what we Actually ? 
observe. But these theories are no 
answer to our question. We desire to 
know what ‘matter’ is. We shall take 
a particular kind of mattei’. Let us 
say oxygen, the most wide spread of ; 
element. We ask the scientists what 
oxyguu is. llieir reply is that it Ib on 
Invisible ga«, that it anpports combus- t 
tioo,and that it Is heavisrthau hydrogen, 
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Bat this no reply to our qaeetion, 

IS only un enumcTation ol the qnalitiee 
of oxygen. ^Vhat they mean by oxy¬ 
gen ie a bundle of qoalitlea. They do 
not know lohat oxygen is. Sdensiete 
admit that they do not know ichai 
^matter’ renUy is. 

BoddhisjQ treats of ‘matter’ by del¬ 
ing with the qualUidi of matter. It 
wastes no time io iheorlBing. The 
scientists have not got at ‘Matter ti^y 
are only dealing with the qoalitie* 
psftainiog to matter. Buddhism does 
not trouble iteelf about what * matter * 
is, makes no endeavour to find it, do« 
not theorise, but deals with the quali¬ 
ties ^ matter in a way suitable for its 
purpose: to solve the riddle of «*► 
unce. The aim of science ie deeerip' 
tive foimulatioD. When the pnrpoeee 
differ tbs methods of treatment also 
necessarily differ. Those who have 
studied the subject from the modem 
text books of science will find the treet- 
luant in Buddhism unfamiliar; and io 
the same way those who have studied 
the Buddhist treatment feel thcinsolvn 
in a strange land when they road the 
modern text books of science. This is 
due to the difference of pewpective. 
To some of us the Buddhist treatment 
is unfamiliar, and this is sll the greater 
reason whv it should be caremUy 
studied comparing it with the modern 
scientific treatment of matter. 

Rdpa i* defined as that which 
ubiLiigea its form under the ^ywcol 
conditions of heat, cold and the like. 
In its generic sense it means ‘matter 
bnt in its specific sense it means 
•nmterial qualities.’ Before dealing 
with the various kinds of luaWnal 
qualities it will be well to study Tlapa 
genei'clly. 

Matter ia said to benniuoruU by this 
we understand that it has no force 
Karmic or other wise U» oi»crate » 
causes. Though matter does not art 
as a cause it is the result of cansoe and 
brought about by them. Sense desjies, 


desire for existence, error and ignorance 
live with it and it is csouditionod by 
causes. It is the object of grasping or 
TJpfidAna that prolong existence, and 
decree make it their object. It always 
acts objectivdy and it is never subjec¬ 
tive. 

Of the material qualities, the names 
of four are well known: they are 
Patbavi, Ape, Tejo and Viyo. All 
kinds of matter are built up of these 
four great essentials or Hua-bbutas, 
or in other words all kinds of matter 
poesess these tour essential qualities, 
pathavi, Apo, Tejo and Viyo are 
popularly understo^ to mean cayfh. 
water, Jir« and It is such caie- 

lest randerioga oC Buddhist Philo¬ 
sophical terms into Che BngUsh Isn- 
goage that brings ridicule, uanecessary 
ndicale, upon suddhism. These words 
are nUd ia a technical sense in Bud¬ 
dhist Philoaophy, tbeir meaning used 
as sQCb must be understood l^fore 
translating the words. The literal 
tnmsiation of the popular significance 
vt tbeee words dean not holp u student 
of Buddhist PhiloM^phy. Such icuclpr- 
iflga are very harmful. Buddhihux 
teaches that all matter built up of 
Pathavi, Apo, Tejo and VAyo. No. 
seosibla man can bdieve that all matter 
is built np of earth, water, fire and air. 
Buddhist boys who are receiving any 
dducaUon worth the name m bound 
to loec their rca|H.*ct for a r^igiou the 
philosophy of v hich is supposed to 
te^ sw^ absurd science. 1 have 
seen some where en attempt being 
made to explain away the difficulty by 
a clever interpretation which is again 
nnaiipported bv the teach inge of Bud¬ 
dhist Philosopbj. It is argued t^t by 
Pathavi is meaut solids, by Apo is 
meant liquids, by Tejo is meant ’ether’ 
and by V&yo is meant gases. 

Such argumculb aud lui&coucdptioa 
oI the meaning of ibe words arc dnete 
the incorrect tendering of the words 
into English, loosely and without 
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properly cnderstandiog their sense. 
These every day words are used as 
special philosophical terms in Buddhist 
Philosophy. They are used in a tech¬ 
nical sense. When the meaning of 
words used oe such is properly under- 
stood all difficulties disappear. 

What then is Pathavi ? K heap of 
earth is not a heap of Pathavl. Tho 
Lakkhana or charocteristio mark of 
Fathavi is Kokkha-Iatta or batduess. 
It is that harduesB which prevents two 
bodies oooapying the same space at the 
same time. It ia that hardness which 
prevents my hand eioking into tho 
table when I press it. It is that quality 
which vesieta and prevents my band 
sinking into the table. Solids pMsess 
this quality in a high degree, liquids in 
a less degree and gases in a still leas 
degree. What is meant by Pathavi ia 
that quality of hardness which is 
present in all forms of matter and 
allows a certain particle of matter to 
occupy a definite space at a definite 
time and prevents another particle of 
matter from occupying the same space 
at the same time. In rocks, stones, 
and earth we notice the Pathavi quality 
preponderating, but rooks, stones and 
earth are themselves not Fathavi. 

Is a glass of water a glass of Apo ? 
Water is not Apo, but in water the Apo 
quality preponderates. It is incorrect 
to regard water as Apo. We all know 
that water can be touched. But it is 
distinctly stated that Apo carmot be 
perceived by touch : "Apo-dfiAtu vaiji- 
tam bhutattaya fionkbatam pothabbam" 
meaniDg thereby that by touch we can 
perceive the essential qualities Pathavi, 
Tejo, Vayo, but not Apo, Ajw cannot be 
perceived by touch, but we can perceive 
water by touch. Therefore Apo is not 
the same as water. Ado is regarded as 
"Bandhanattam Bdpaiii’'orthat quality . 
which binds material particles father! 
or In other words Apo is cohesion. 

Teio is heat or temperature. Tejo 
impam heat and causes ripening. It 


is present in a high degree in a fiame, 
but it is present every where and in all 
kinds of matter. 

V4yo is thus explained : "VAyati d^ 
Santa ruppattl hetu bhavAna bhuU 
sangAtam pApA titi vAyo. ’ It is thst 
which causes matter to move from one 
place to another. Thi b qnali ty is most 
eseily seen in air ; but air itself is not * 
VAyo. This quality is seen in all throb¬ 
bing, all inovemeDt, all expansion and 
in all contraction. As long as matter > 
is capable of motion, expansion or con¬ 
traction, this quality must be regarded 
to be present in matter. 

Pathavi, Apo, Tejo and VAyo or the 
qualities of bardnees or extension in 
space, cohesion, temperature and capa¬ 
bility if motion inhere in all kinds of 
matter. 

In addition to these four essential 
qnaJities, all kinds of matter possess 
four other qual iti ee, vi n:—colour, odour, ' 
taste and the quality of nutrition. 

Colour is what one perceives with, 
the eye. Forms and shapes are in¬ 
ferences. We see a certain arrange¬ 
ment of ooloncB, light and shade and 
we iofer that we see a chair. A similar 
arrangement of colonra laid on a 
canvass mokes us see or infer that ws 
sea a chair. When we eay that we see | 
objecte, we are really talking of la- • ^ 
ferenoes we have tusde mentally after 
observing what we cao reaily observe 
vix:—coloum. 

f 

Odour is what oue perceives with the 
. help of the nose, and taste is what one 
perceives with the tongne. The quality 
of nutrition is that quality in matter 
which is capable of acting on the 
hnman body or the bodies of living 
l>elngB and pi^oduclng a change therein, 
a change usually of a helpful nature to 
sustain life. 

The fonv qualities viz;— 

Colour, odour, taste and nutritive 
qu alifey together wi th the four eseen tlol 
qualities pathavi, Apo, tejo and vAyo aft ’ 
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collectively cnlled Saddhe eU&kft oc 
the pure ootod. Even the smAllest 
particle of matter poeaceees these eight 
Qualities. The Saddha attaha luajbe 
com paced with a moleottle. A njolecnle 
is a unit particle of matter: Suddha 
attaka is obtwned, likewise, io the 
smallest particle of matter. No matter 
is poBBible withoaC the pore octad or 
the Suddha attaka. 

Living matter however poaaeeses 
vital force in addition to the pure octad, 
These nine quail tiee form the Jivita 
navaka kaJApa oc the vital-nonad. 
EveD the minutest particle of living 
matter posseseee these nine qnahtiee. 
A cell of the modern scieotiite, the 
amUloet particle of living matter, 
poueeeee the vital-nonad. Therefore 
Jivita navtka kaltpa or the vital-nonad 
may be regarded ae a cell seen from a 
different etandpoinl. The ecientieta 
uses the cell as a unit to bnild np 
living matter, the inicroioope of Bud¬ 
dhist Philosophy analyeee the qnaiitiee 
that are present even m the smallest 
particle of living matter. 

When the vital force ceaees the vital 
nonad becomes the pure octad. The 
vital nonad and pure octad are what 
are called kalApo's. By this term we 
mean a bundle of material qualiUae 
which go together or ace regarded to 

• he together present, however minnte 
the particle of matter under considerv 
tion. These kaUpa’s may be regarded 

• as unit wssses of matter in which the 
qualities obtain or as only a bundle of 
qnaUties which exists with refeienceto 
a mass of matter. 

Having noticed the qualities that in¬ 
here in all kinds of matter both living 
and lifsleae, we shall now study the 
sensitive material qualitiee. Of t^ 
sensitive material qualities Cakkhu 
pas&da or that portion of the eye with 
which one sees is one. We may dis- 
airiree as to what part of the eye enables 
^ to see, we may say that it is the 
optic nerve ends that enable us to see, 


let us 6gbt about it ae much as we l^e 
but admit, we must, that we see with 
the aid of the eye. That which is in 
the eye that enables us to see is c^led 
Cftkkhii pasada when this sensitive 
quality of the eye is added to the vital 
nooad the result is the * eye decad ' or 
Cakkhu dasaka ktUpa. In the same 
way are to be understood, ‘Sdla dasaka,' 
*Gbinadasaka/ 'JivhAdo^a'and 'Kftya 
dasaka* which may be translsted as the 
auditory or ear decad, the nasal or nose 
decad, Uie lingual or tongue decad and 
the corporeal or body decad. 

There are three other decads that 
most be added to these decadi already 
mentioned. These three decads are 
the 'Itti-BhAva-Bseaka,* 'Puciso-BhAva 
dasaka* andthe'Hadayavatthudasaka’ 
or the female, male and the basal ox 
heart decads. 

The female decad is obtained by 
adding to * Jivita nsvaka kslipa’ or the 
vital nonad the female quality or Itti 
bhAva rhpa.’ By this term we 
the sum total of thoee qualitiee which 
go to stamp a Uriog body as feminine. 
They may cousiit of gait, shape of 
limbe and body and other qualities of a 
similar nature. Similarly when the 
male qualitiee or 'Puriso bhava rdpa' 
sre added to the 'Jivita navaka kalipa* 
or viUl nonad we get the 'Puriso bhAva 
duaka* or the male-decad. 

One other decad remains to be ex¬ 
plained; that is the base decad or 'Hada- 
ya vattu dasaka.' This decad is obtained 
by oddiog to the vital nonad the 
material quail ^es of theb&ae, the heart 
base, that material thing ou the basis 
of which apprebension takes place. 
This base according to the commenta¬ 
tors is the heart organ, a decision at 
which they have arrived in the light 
^ the physiological knowledge then 
prevailing in India, nay throughout 
the world. The modem scientific view 
shows us the brain as the seat of all 
thinking. The view of the commento- 
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tors is at variaiicc '^viU^ the uio4em 
soietiti€i3 vi^w. Let as ut>peal to the 
Buddha himself for his decision. 

In expound log Ixia ducUine it was 
necesserj for him to lefer to the basis 
of thinking, ae he had to refer to the 
basis of sight i^c. In the oaso of sight, 
sound (&c. he refers clearly to the organs 
snch 8fi the eye, the ear dso. Bht when 
he comes to the basis of thinking he 
says; *'Yain rOpam nissgya inano 
dhAtuca inano Tinuana pavat^ 

tanti tain rflpam/' Meaning thei'eby 
that what lio means by tl^e basis of 
apprehension is that matorinl quality 
trhich enables apprehension and cooi* 
prehet^sion to take place. Tl)e Buddha 
doss not locate it. The commenta* 
tors huTS dona it, aud they have dxed 
on the heart os the ultimate baais. 
If we all agree to think that the seat 
of the mind is our little hnger, that 
will aot effect the teachings of the 
Buddha in the least. Von and 1 can 
qaariel among oni'selves or with the 
conimentatoie but that in no way 
effects the teaohiQga of Buddhist Philo¬ 
sophy. 

Before proceeding further it would 
be well to review what haa been so far 
said of theiio colls or kalApe's or groups 
and classify the n\pa or inatoriaVquati- 
ties that constitute them. 

There is the 'Suddha attaka* or pure 
octad built up of the elements of exten¬ 
sion in space, cohesion, temperature and 
motion—the four essentials—together 
with colour, or dour, taste and nutritive 
essenco. To theae by adding the vital 
force or 'Jivjtendriya' we get the ’Jivita 
navaka kalipa’ or the vital non ad—the 
bundle of qualities pertaining to a nuit 
mass of living matter. To *Jjvita 
navaka 1ml Apn' or the vital nonad by 
successively adding the eight qualities 
vtn h—the sensitive material quality of 
the eye, of the eav. of the nose, of the 
tongoe, of the sensitive skin and then 
again the fenaale, male, end basic qnali- 


ties we get 8' Jo^aka's' or decads. In the 
study of these eight dscads and the 
vital nonad we have had to notice 17 
material qualities; 9 under the vital 
Qonad and the 8 qualities added 
ducceasively to the vital nonad to pro¬ 
duce the 8 decade. We may uiputioii 
here that lludJhiat Philcwopliy vec»-kg- 
nises 28 material qualities, of them 
only 1.1 move have to be stntliod. 

The doaaka'a or kalApa’K or ghmps 
above referred to have very abort livo^. 
They indeed Iwt for an iiiimea«nrably 
short duration of time. They JiowevnV 
with a very few excejrfions live longer 
than thoughtK, nv In nthor woidh a 
‘nipakalApa* asavulo lives lougoi thuii 
a thought. Measured In thought mo¬ 
menta & kalApa lives for’ i7 inomeiiU; 
''Rstte rasa ^itts khanAni rhpa dham* 
mine mkyu." But each such thought 
moment Is capable of division into three 
thought instants. Mensm^ by ins- 
tanta a kalkpa lives for 61 instaota. 
A kalipa integiutes or arises at the 
Ist ioatant: it is the geneeia. 'UppAda' 
or 'jAti' of the kalkpa; it ceaeos or dies 
at the lost initaot, it is the 'bhonga' or 
'aQi 9 qatk* phase of its existence. The 49 
intermediate instants between the I^t 
nnd the lost constitmo the cxistonci- 
Uhiti’ ov ^jaratbA’ ui' gjuvvingolj of the 
kal&pa. 

The birth, deiviy, and d untb uf kul apa's 
are always taking piace. This iinper- 
ceptible death of nlpa kalApa is termed 
‘Kshauika marana’orhjiouientftry death' 
as diBtiDgui#hedfi'OJii‘Bajniunti inarana’ 
or what we usually mean by the term 
Death, Considered from the material 
aide and viewing death as the bhanga 
or djsintfgratioQ of kal&pa's, there is no 
difference between either kind of death 
Although on the material aide there 
ia no difference, there is a great 
difference between the tu’o kinds of 
death when viowrd from the mental 
side. This question of death is full of 
In6e\‘6fit but has to be postponed for 
future occasion, 
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Tliere is ft note-worthy difference 
between thought sncceseioo and kelipa 
succession. There can bo only one 
thought at one time. When the fint 
thought cettH* only can a second 
thought aviso. But new kalapa’e arise 
without waiting for the death of the 
previous kal4i»’8. 'Altogether new 
kftlipa’s fiometiiuea arise when 
are anSlcient eauaea for snch arising. 
In our bodies at one moment then are 
kalkpa’s of 17 stngea of growth or decay: 
thoM that are jnst ariaing, thoae that 
are ripenings those that are hurrying 
to cessation and those that are dying. 
In the early portion of a life time new 
kal&pa’s aie fonuco in numben grea^ 
than the dying ones, and we no^ce 
growth. In the middle period of a life 
time there is a balance. In the last 
portion of a life time more kaUpa‘s 
hnrvy on to ceeaolion and the condiUOTS 
are not favourable for the fonuailon 
of newkalapa's. 

Ka1apa*e are the reenlte of caaeoe. 
We shall try to imdereiand what these 
causes are. There are four causes that 
produce xnateiial phenomena : two of 
them are mental causes and the other 
two are material. The two menUi 
causes are Karma and 'CoMciousoeee.' 
The study of Karma and 'Conedousneee* 
is impoesible within a limited space. 
But the difference between Karma and 
‘Consciousness’ when they operate as 
causes producing material phenomena 
is easily told. The material phenomena 
caused by Karma arise as reeulUnts* 
i. e. not with the Karma itself but after 
it; whereas th^we that are «uaed by 
Consciousness arise with it simnl* 
taneoualy. The kaUpa'e caused by 
OoneciouBneas arise together with it» 
but those that axe caused by Karma 
occur as resultants of that thought 
whereof the mental concomitsAt called 
‘Getaoa’ has been f unctiooiog in such a 
way as to produce results. 

The material phenomena caused by 
Karma are called ‘Kammaja rdpa’ and 


those caused by conscionsseas are 
«^lod ‘v>ttaja rdpa.' Postponing for a 
while the cooMderation of those phono* 
men a called ‘^ittaja I'hpa’ and those that 
are I’efewed to as caused by material 
causes, w*e sluiU now pay atteation 
to those plionoineua caused by Karma. 

By Kanna are caused 9 kaldpaR, 

I —the vital nooad or 'pvita navaka 
kaUpa’ and the eight decade starting 
with ‘^skkhu dssaka kolitpa' or the eye 
deced. 

At the moment of conception of a 
human beiogi with the re*birth con^i- 
oiousoesa svibs 8 kalApa’s each of which 
mtains ’jivita navaka kaUpa’ or the 
vital nooad. These three sre the body, 
sex, and heart decarU ‘kkya,’ ’bhnva/ 
and ‘hidayevsttha'dasska. tiometimeH 
only two dssaka's ore obtained as the 
sex decad may be abeent. Those three 
kal&pa’s live for 17 (bought moments 
but before they disappear at the end of 
that tine others in larger numbers 
arise and (be body grows. Later accor¬ 
ding to Karmic causes arise the eye 
decad and the other decads. TbiH 
proccas contiQuee during a lifetime till 
17 thought moments before death. 
From 17 thought momente reckoned 
backwards from the moment of death 
the material phenomena caused by 
Kamfa cease to arise and the Isst of 
those that have arisen, pertisU for J7 
thonght moments and disappears with 
the dying consciousness. 

Kow we shall stndy the materiul 
phenomena cansed by Consciousaeea. 
When the relwrth consciousness ceMe« 
thonght after thought arises, and tflo 
procese is continued till the moment 
S death. These thoughts are capable 
of producing material phenomena with 
their arising, and such matenal pheno¬ 
mena arise till death, and such pheno¬ 
mena are termed ^ittaja kalapa^.’ 
‘Cittaia kdapa’s’ enable ns to commnoi- 
cate with others, to convey to them oor 
wishes, intentions and the like: we 
can let them know onr thoughts. Thm 
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we do by means of intimation by body 
as dumb persons are compelled to do, 
and as we who are not dumb some* 
times do, and by lusana of intimation 
by speech. My mind cominnnicAtoB 
with other minds not directly bnt 
tht'ongh the modinrn ol gasturps or 
spoech. Tixese two media are therefore 
regarded a'i ‘j i^pa dhaimna* or as*] nail* 
ties pertaining to jnatter which enable 
communication. It is evjilont that 
commimicjfttioii is not produced by 
Kaima, bnt in canaed by thoughts. 
There fojv among the \‘ittaja I'ftpa 
halipa’fl' wo place the kal&pa of comiun* 
nicibtion by signs and the kniapa of 
cozomnnkubiou by speech: these are 
respectively tenued ‘Kaya viflBatti 
navftka’ the ncuad of body cominnnict^ 
tion and the ‘Wadda vinflatti dasaka^w 
tha decad of speech coinmunicatico. 
The pma octa<l plus tli« tinaJky of 
communication by eigne pi^odnced the 
nonad of body coimij uni cation, The 
pure fjctad piui the <juftljtv of comtau* 
nioaticQ by speech seed^ the further' 
help of'sound* to enable comuiunioation, 
therefore inatead of being a nonad Che 
the cipa kalapa of epeech communica¬ 
tion ie a deced or a daaska, 

No communication is posiiblo if our 

hands and tongues arc aa heavy as 
lead, if they are r igid and non-pliant, 
and nnsuited for the piupow. Suita¬ 
bility ie a question of degree for speech 
communication is poesiWe oven by 
clappiug of hands. Nevertheless adopta¬ 
bility IS necessary and indispensable. 
Tb,6 three qualities of lightness, pliancy 
and adaptability or 'lahuta,/ 'mriduta’ 
and 'kammahhafia' together with the 
pure octad comprising in ^1 U mate¬ 
rial qualities produce, the bundle, 
groop or kalopa known as 'lahuta deka 
dOsaka* or the undecad of plasticity. 

When these 11 quolities—^tbe undecad 
of plasticity—occur with the quality of 
bodily COrumunicatiou we get tlie do-de- 
cod of plasticity ‘labutadi dvAdasaka,’ a 
kalapa coutaining 12 qualities. The 


same 11 qualities occurring with the 
quality of vocal communication and 
sound piDduce the kalapa containing 
23 qualities known as the tredecad of 
ixlaeticity or ‘lahuta diterasnka.* 

The kulnpia caused by the mind are 
MK rturl clity ate 

( 1 ) The pure octad—Buddh a attuko 

(2) TJxe uouad of body communi¬ 
cation—kay a viftflatti navato, 

(3) The clficad of speech oommuni- 
catioa—vji^i viftfiatti danaka, 

l4) The undeoad of plaeticity— 
liUmta deka dasaka. 

(fi) The dO'deced of plasticity— 
IftJuitadi dv& doeaka, and 

(d) Tlid tredccud of plutloity— 
Jahntadi terasaka, 

We have ioarned that Kaima causes 
y kil&pae, and we sec now vitta or 
mind causes 0 kalapae, 17 qualities 
enter into the building up of the 0 
Karma bom or 'KammaiuklJopa’B.' We 
see acme of the same qualitiee e.g, the 
pure octad again enteringinto the cons- 
ti uctioo of *Citt£LjB kaUpa’ or kalupa'e 
caused by the miod. The new quoJi- 
tiea that entex' into the buildiog up of 
Cittaja kalapa* and do not enter into 
the building up of Kaiumaja kalurwi 
fii'e 0 in number, and they are, 

(1) The iimteiial quality of com¬ 
munication by bodily intima- 
tion—Kay a vjftiiatti rflpa. 

(2) The material quality of cosu- 
municiitiou by speech intima¬ 
tion—Va^i vjfifiatti rdpa. 

(8) Sound—Sadda rdpa. 

(4) Lightness of matter—Lahuta 
rupa. 

^5) Pliancy of matter—Mudnta. 

(6) Adaptability of matter—Kam- 
mahhat^ rhpa, 

There are thus six new qualities • 
produced by Cifcta or mind which arh 
cot produced by Kamma, Adding 
Chess six to the 17 quaJitles previously' 
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refried to under the kftlapas formed by 
KHiuuja we get 23 qualities. 

The rebirth thought itself doee not 
cause any material qualities to aviae. 
Thoughts thereafter with certain excep¬ 
tion cause to arise with the ariung of 
each thought, as long ae vitality laeta, 
groups of material qualities or *rdpa 
kaUpa’s' according to the nature of 
each thought so ariung. 

We have stndied, very briefly, the 
material phenomena pr<^uced by the 
toind, we shall now examine the other 
causes—the material causes—that pro¬ 
duce such phenomena. There are two 
causes that are capable of producing 
matevial phenomena. These two are 
‘utu* and ‘ Ahfikra.’ Under'utu' oreincludea 
ell physical and chemical causes. *Uto' 
literally is tempsraturo or manifesta- 
'tion of 'Tsjo' or heat and this w'ord is 
lose I y used to denote season, but in 
philoBophy it includes all those eausee 
which are capable of acting on matter 
producing chaogea either physical or 
chemical. 

The rhpa kalipa’a produced by *Qtu’ 
are four and they are* 

(1) The pure octad, ^ Suddha 
attaka. 

(2) The sound nonad, — Sadda 
navaka. 

(3) The undecad of plaatidty,— 
Labnts deka daaal^ 

(4) The do-decad of plaeUcity,— 
Lahuta di dvadss^a. 

Of these 4 kalapas 8 are produced by 
Citta also. Bnt there is one kal4pa 
mentioned here, vis:— The'Sadda 
navaka kalapa' or the sound nonad, 
which though it appears in the ‘Va^i 
Tiftftatti dasaka kalspa' caused by the 
mind, its separate identity was not 
theieunder considered. Some say 
that it ehould be included under ^itta)a 
kalftpa’s; others eay that it should not 
be included. We shall not spend time 
to review tb<' ar^nmenta of either 
pa rty. All the kalapa*8 mentioned me 


spoken of as body foriuiug uiaterials. 
But two out of the ktilapas caused by 
‘ntn’ are existent apart from life in the 
inaniniato world. Those two kalnpa's 
are the pore «‘>ctad or 'Suddba attaka’ 
and the sound nomtd or 'Sadda navuka.’ 
The evidence of the Mond nonad in 
the animate w'ovlJ is plentiful. The 
thunder of heaven and the roar 
of the ocean are some of the pheno* 
mena of nature which cuuse their 
activities to be felt by us through the 
ear-door, and they serve ae sufficient 
evidence to prove the presence of the 
sound nonad or * Sad da navaka kalapa* 
in the ioaniiuate world. Thia is in the 
inanimate world; but in man himaeif 
the nteaence of tbii kalapa makes it¬ 
self felt in Che audible breathing of 
asthmatic penons and the rumbling 
abdominal noises caused by gases pro- 
dnoed by food fenueutation. These 
are not caused by Kanna, nor by 
thought but by physical and cheniicd 
causes. 

*Utaja kalapa't* begin to arise not 
with conception itself but later, At the 
niomeDt ot conception 8 kalapas via:— 
‘kaya* *vattu* and ^hava' disaka'a usual¬ 
ly appear. Id each of these decade is 
present the esaential quality of heat or 
‘tejo.' This heat, when the kalspe’s 
enter into the'thiti*—stationary—phase 
of existence, which ea explain^ b^ore, 
lasts for 49 thought instuts, gives rise 
to ’utujB kali^'s.' Therefore we notice 
that 'otuja kalapa'a'arise even before the 
Cittaja kalapa's' and directly after con¬ 
ception. The; go on arising as loug 
as life lasts, and even beyond, even 
after vitality has ceased. These kalapas 
arise as long as the corpse exists. 

‘Ahara' or food, under which term is 
Included all substances which be 
abeorbed into the human system 
whether inbalefl swallowed, injected, or 
externally applied is capable of produ¬ 
cing mabehsJ phenomena. They arise at 
the period of assimilation. Two ‘rflpa 
kalapa's are formed by food and they 
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ate the pure octad ‘Buddha atiaka’ and 
the iiDdecad of plasticit;^: ‘Lahuta deka 
da^akaZ These groups have beoo pre- 
viouEily coneideted. These rdpa kaldpaa 
cacisod by food start arismg from the 
iQomeot of asijuilaticn, and are 
eapabjo of bciog pi^oduced as loog os 
vitality lasts. It luay be noticed in 
passing that the support that life gets 
by breathing fails under this class. 

Karma or CoDSciousnaas, physical 
and clieiuicrJ oansoA, and food ave cdn- 
tinunlly producing uataiial phenomena. 
The proses of production and the 
ceasatioQ ci phenoioona have beon 
brioHy diaevueed, and reference hru 
been uude to kaUpaa or gi'oiips so 
foniiod and the variout rjualities that 
co*exi^t Co produce them. The quali' 
ties that foim all the groups liave been 
stated to be 23 in number. There yet 
remain to stndy only dve other qnali* 
ties. 

Of them one is ‘il?iBa/ *Akftsa' has no 
objective reiiiity. If we compare ‘Mpii 
kelipa'e' to atoms, the inter atonuo 
spaces would he ‘Akasa.* Kalnpa*B or 
unitai^ mosses are regarded to be 
paokod together in much the saiue way 
os a bottle is filled with sand. Althougit 
the bottle ie full to the brim with sand 
yet there are spaces between the sand 
particles. Those spaces are asually 
occupied by air. But air itself is built 
of air particles and the spaces l)etweeo 
ace occupied by something other than 
nir. ‘Akasa' Is to be understood os that 
which soparates ooe group or ImJapa 
from another, When kalapa’s born of 
the four causes above referred to ore 
packed together the clement of space 
appears between fluch kalapa^, Th^rs- 
foie akasB is eaId to be produced not 
by any one cause but by all the four 
canses. 

There remains only four other quali* 
ties to be dealt with. Ka'apa’s are born, 
they exist, and they disappear. These 
pbaKCfi are the integration, decay and 
impermanance of materi.al groups. A 


‘vfipa kalapa' exists for 51 thought ins¬ 
tants. At the first instant the kalip^ 
ansee,and this arising fa called 'upacaya' 
and the cessation at the 51st instant is 
callod 'aniccata,’ and the existence for 
4>0 iaatants is called 'javata’ or the state 
of growing old. When a kaJapa is 
integrated and before it disintegrates 
several other kalapa’s also integrate, and 
this integration regardsd relatively as 
anksequent to a previous integration 
la said to be 'santati* or continuance of 
integration. Upoqa^'fi and santati ar e 
therefore the same in kind ; the 
diffei^ence is only relative. 

Indeed 'lontati’ is not cegaivded os a 
separate material quality by some 
authors. For example‘Boocaaankhepa’ 
ignores ‘sontati' as n separate quality 
and recognises only 27 such qualities. 

t 

When the four qualities of ‘upo^aya 
‘eantati,' ‘jarata'and'ani^qata* are added 
to the previously mentioned 24 quoli* 
tics we arrive at the 28 rhpa’s or in ate- 
vial quahtiei recognised m Buddhist 
t^iloHophy. 

1 have attempted to place before 
you in a very general way the Buddhist 
view of matter as 1 understand it. My 
explanatiouB are willingly submitted to 
your ciitioism. I indeed crave it. Only 
a few of the main features of this to 
me interesting and absorbing subject 
for study have 1 been able to discuss 
to-day. Tho subjoct is wide and deep 
and I’equii'cs atudy, patiout and curefui 
study. It is not a u sol ess study. It is 
full of practical importance. We are 
all wandering about, hither and thither, 
in the foreet of Snmsftra. To-day wo 
go in one direction and tomorrow in 
another, always wandering about but 
never getting cut of tho forest. Even 
when wo are near tho boundary we 
i*eturii back into the tJiick foieBt. All 
this happens, why w'e cannot get out 
nf it is because ^Ye do not know the 
extent of the fc^rest and tlie way to 
escape. 
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BiiddhUt Pliiloeophy places io oar 
hands a map or plan of the forest, 
bliowing in detail whexs Hons and tigers 
abound and wbete we can plack sweet 
fmits to eat and obtain fresh water to 
dviob, if sach is out wish- To one who 
cares not for such joys and pleasnreB 
that the forest adbrds,bab only cares and 
wiahes to leave it, the map is of great 
use for with it he can 6nd his way, 
safe and f«e fw m danger and leave 
the forest in the shortest path out of 
it. If cjuick realiMtioo ol Nibbina or 
'nppamfidO aiuata padaiu* is our one 
jfreat wish, nothing will help ns to 
realise it <|nicker than tlic knowledge 
of Buddhist Philosophy. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL OF THE 
BUDDHA. 


liY IBB ANAUABIKA H. DHABMAFALA. 


(VeUvtred ttt the (ntemaiiwai iMtiUU 
China, 18th Sfpt., 1918.) 

I shall try within the short space 
ftllotted to me to explain to you, briefly 
tu possible, the fundamsntsl prindples 
enunciated by ths Buddha Sakya 
Rfuni, 2,600 yea» sgo to the i>eopIe of 
Indis. 

U is only within the lost 6fty ywre 
that Buddhism has become a subject 
of much Btady among a few Etiropewi 
4 ,cholai-^. U hii^ been uDjustly con¬ 
demned Iv a certain class of men 
whose obji'ct Ua:» been to misrepresent 
it, for the if own inter&^ts. 
luaking a pixiper study of its wwenliaU, 
judging fiviii the cAtemals. it has been 
maligned I-cVC*iid that ot every other 
m] i gion. (’ixristUin m issiooaries wi i b 
the rxceiilioti of -'Ueb rxoWe luxnded 
men aa l>r. TiiimtiiV lb chard and Ur. 
Gilbert Ibid. haNe viewed it aa a 
dangenjus fex* of true religion, or, oA a 
missionary in Ceylon bsi.* called it, "an 
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awfully contaminating beatbeniBm. 
The well-known missiwmvy hymn bos 
made much of the Buddhist island of 
Ceylon as the land " Whevo ev-ery 
prospect plea.'ws, and only man is vile. 

It can hardly be expected that tho 
iMOple who are thus oondemned und 
ridiculed would feel pleased or remain 
eomplaceut 

After nearly <Kie tbouKand years of 
sepuratiQP Obina and India have bees 
brought again together. Bofore the 
Moslem invasion of India tad cf 
Central Asia, Chinese Buddhist pil- 
grima were wont to go to India by the 
overland routs, crossing the Pamirs, 
and cojoiug t^ugh the North-west 
gates. Their return pilgrituage was 
often made by sea. After the bfoAlem 
invasiou, India as u civilising power 
ceased to uks a share in the progress 
of ths world. India sines the lOtb 
century has besn closed to China. 

In ths early days of human history, 
several thonssnd years ago, India hsd 
a great civilization. The wealthy 
class enjoyed life in luxurious extra¬ 
vagance. Her merchant princes were 
called Siesbtis. Sailing vessels tra¬ 
versed tbo Indian ocean. In those 
early days, according to ths teachings 
of the Biahmsna, Society wis divided 
into four castM» as it is still to-day. 
Laws were ensds to suit the tem¬ 
perament of the ecoksiaaticftl or 
Brahmen party. The Sudra* or lowest 
caste emanated from the feet of the 
Brahma Creator. They «re to serve 
the other three castes. Their religion 
is servility- The reading of the Vedas, 
and the heariog of it were prohibited 
to the Bndra claw. These religious 
customs must be taken into accjounfi to 
nndeistani] the Bignifictnee of the 
Buddha. Celibaev was also an f-tf-ential 
factor in the life iif fpiritonl pi-ngress, 
whether it wai the MU’ '*f "• phiUfSO- 
i.hical Mdiolar or of a horueU w ubcetic, 
who. wearing the yellow giirl), ap«?‘ 
bis days in the forest in study or m 
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THE AND THE 

luoL'tifyiQg the physicBl body. Tht 
theory vfos that oeceticism was Dee«E* 
sary as a kind of cracifixioo to stono 
for the ans committed in previous 
births. The life of niortificatioa helped 
to deetroy the effects of one’s past 
KainjOi, and prevented him from oreat* 
ing new Karma which would take 
effect in the future. 

There were also followers of 
file Kama Yoga, leprseentstives of 
hedonism. They taught that the 
complete enjoyment of the pleasmes 
of the five senses was synonymous 
with Nirwana, for after death was onJ' 
annihilation. In the midst of such 
struggles after peace sod happiness, 
with all kiodi of speculations and 
ccremooies, the mind of India wse 
ready for the coming of a teacher to 
speak clearly and to guide into better 
pathi of goodness. Tbs Prince of the 
Bakyai, the future Buddha Gautama, 
was the ono to set them free. Ho 
nppearod, and preached to the people 
of India the Doctrine of the Middle 

Path..Emancipation from all thK>* 

riee, speculations, hedonisms, nihilieme, 
pessimisiQi, fatalisms, rituals, asceti* 
cisms, revelations, priests, and gods. 

As d prince and heir to the throne 
his father wished that the future 
Buddha should never know what 
suffering is, and the books say that 
three palaces were built for him, for 
the three Indian Seaeons. It is said 
that the winter palace was axtihciolly 
heated, and that the Sutumer palace 
artificially cooled with fountains pla^ • 
ing and with water through the use of 
machinery made to fail like rain, Till 
his 29th year ne lived the princely life, 
then he made the Great Enunciation 
of leaving palace, wife and his only 
child. Under the Brahman philoso¬ 
phers he mastered their system aud 
finding no solution of the world 
problem he left them and joined the 
Bseetioa, who preached the most 
rigorous penances, and for six years 
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he continued hta practices, imtil he 
woa reduced to a skeleton, and his 
vital force having failed, he fell to Uie 
ground onconscious. After he had 
recovered from the swoon, he realised 
that there can be no happiness in a 
htate of unconscionsnees. He began to 
eat food moderately and looked back 
to find at wliat age was his life free 
from all cares and anxieties, and it 
dawned upon him that a« a babe when 
he wae able to sit up, that period was 
full of blewedneBB- That life of 
innocent bJisa became the goal of his 

discovery.the ideal life where lust,. 

covetousness and selfishness hod do 
place, the life of freedom from anxie¬ 
ties, tribulations, cares, end despairing 
sorrow. * 

Caetc differentiations, uiistom’atio 
conceit, oiiogaoce, insolence, pride^ 
hatred, iJi-wili, egoism, stubbornness, 
covetousnses, lust of gold, the spirit of 
rervenge, retaliation, slander, malice,, 
clinging to foolish theories, desire to 
ho l>orn as an aDgel or as a god in 
some sort of heaven, to the glorified 
wisdom of the Buddha appeared mean 
and low, unworthy of serious effort of 
noble minded men. To him there 

M fts shown a better way_the Noble 

Path of the eight fold Doctrine, 

1. Of Scientific Insight into the 
Great Law of Cause and Effect; 

2. Of High aspirations to be free 
from cruelty, Irom malice and from 
sensual indulgence; 

4. Of truthfulnees, of loving 
gentle speech that creates no 
discord; 

5. Of righteous deeds that know 
no slaughter, no stealing, no 
adultery, no intoxication; 

6. Of righteous livelihood that 
is free from the taint of slaughteiv 
of slavery, of the sale of murderous, 
weapons, of poison, and of alcholic- 
diinks; 
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7. Ok’ biological aDal)r;us of tbe 
1>ody, sensations, and ToUtions and 
of psychical phenomeon; and 

6. fyi tbe psychical illnminaiion 
of realising the peifect state of fr«*> 

dom.(I'kjo hi rib, decay and death 

,not Eigain •diail thou be teborn,*’ 

Buddha coin pares hjMself to the 
King of Rigiit«i3u«ne^'’, tlie 
Physic las, tlio BediscoveriH' of the lost 
City, the Itoaring LUm, and the TV* 
loved friend. He coiubaltcd tbe riews 
of tthe Bauhiiians and sljowed how 
ntteily unte^wblo were the views they 
held about their biogenelic sQ|»oriocity; 
that between the cell of the Brahman 
and tho Sudia there was no difference; 
that tlm ovoluc ionary pvoceei of thu 
embryo wee similar; that the raatH 
distinction was artificiil; that birth 
and wealth do not make man great but 
character assuciatod with truth, tK>l>le 
deeds, wd wisdom ; that man an man 
is potentially capable of realising tlie 
higheat aim of life; that the aim of 
life should be to do good and 1 m good; 
that what is left of mao on this earth 
ii his nauiB and descent; that the io- 
dolent mao by bis owo foolish dcha pr»* 
duces causes that beget sorrow; that 
man suffers through ignorance; that 
life is without b^ioning, and that 
Kirvana is the end of sin and sorrow; 
that mao should be fall of loviog kind* 
ness to all that breathe; that know * 
ledge grows by industrial effort; that 
man sbonld engage himself in peaceful 
professions of agriculture, manufacture, 
trades and trU; that he ^ould dissemi* 
nate knowledge, help to build bridges 
and roads, found hospital. alms*boQses, 
public baths and parks, put op lights 
in dark places, feed and clothe the poor, 
prevent cruelty to animals, atteml to 
domestic duties, aod show fili^ piety 
to one’s parents; that he should be 
faithful to his wife aod satisfy her 
wants and cheer her heart; that he 
should treat kindly his servants; that 
woman should be taught to lead a 


virtnoQs and pnident life of 
wisdom in order to boget good chlldreo; 
shat wealth should be spent for the 
welfare of <4hers ; tb:t( dome*tic duties 
slmnW Ji«‘t W* nr^locUsl and delayed ; 
that <Mie sh'Aild be always prepared to 
Fice death ; iiud HnaJly that a cootinu* 
onsly strenuous life of cheerful KoJt* 
<aciiffcing activity in doing good anil 
.ivitidiug evil is prodiictis'o of cotiK'ioUS 
Imppine^. here and hei'caftcr. 

ShwUI Dhauiimi Kik'kkwriuux Dhdlu." 

Por forty five yosnf tlic TUeased One 
t.Wight the Doctrine of outcast Chon* 
tUla. Ho exalted woman*hood by 
making lier Che spiritrial oipiHl of man, 
;md tho wife a real holpraate of her 
husband, in that she \v,H t n joined to 
loam doiiieHtic arts, Kcieiive uud indus¬ 
tries. The great asset that man 
is his own life. ** It is cosy,’* tho 
J'uddha said, “for a ouo-oyotl turtio t) 
•MS the sky through tlm eye of a broken 
yoke, harder to 1 m born as man with 
aU bis liiubs, organs and senses per¬ 
fect. ** “Man“ Ho said, “secriflces 
wealth to save a Hinb, he sacrificoH a 
limb to save his life, but a new teacJiiug 
the Baddba gave : “that wealth, limbs 
.ind life iteelf should be «a<!r<Sced tor 
Righteons Tnith.'* A progressive 
evolution with a definite ideal, its 
realisation here and now, making life 
ulieerful, energetic, serene, worth living 
for the sake of doing good for the 
welfare of others, this tho Tath&gata 
proclaimed. 

Proclwm, ray friends, this gospel of 
A perfect life; preach it, wandering 
from place to place for the welfare and 
happiness of the many. Be an example 
of active altruism for the sake of thoee 
who are yet to come in future genera¬ 
tions. Do not waste your precioiw 
time in speculations abont what aru I. 
whence do I come and whither do 1 go, 
but spend each moment in following 
Hie’s iemer light for the betterment 
others, and the relief of miseries and 
calamities. Cherish exalted desire; 
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abandon low desires ; do not be proud; 
do nothing that is low and lUdno or in 
spirit oC anger. "What I do not like 
that 01110113 shoold do unto me, let me 
not do to others." Let ns never forget 
that every canse has an affect. good 
deeds only con the effects of evil be 
destroyed. Mind is the chief factor in 
human progress. Let the fine senses 
in the sensual plane not have control 
over the mind : but let the mind be so 
trained in the gospel of selfless activity 
that it will be master of the senses, of 
evil passions and selfish desires. This 
is the <Ik«pel of Buddha, as applied to 
every'day life, to society and to huma¬ 
nity. 


News and Notes. 


Our ChHsTisn friends sre coming Into 
line with us. The revival of Buddhism 
lias awakened slnult- 
A Villonat Dty of aneouslv a national 
RsjoicInB. spirit which is manf* 
feetfng everywhere. 
Thie national evakeninit has been reacting 
on the Sinhftleee of Chrittlnn denomin* 
atione who want an outward eymbol. To 
the Buddhists, the full moon day of Weiek 
fraught with so many associations ii a dsy 
of rejoicing ; the Christiana unfortunately 
have not the courage or the inclination to 
adopt thie day as (heir day. There’s the 
rub So they would adopt the day of 
tho Sinhalese Kew Year, which sometimes 
falls in Lent as the National Day and that 
is a bar to rejoicing. 

A day of rejoicing cannot however be 
cnartc according to ect of parliament ; In 
suggesting the Wesak day as a day of 
universal rejoicing we may point to our 
Christian brothers that ail Christian festivals 
were originally pagan institutions. Chrisu 
mas is the festival of the Roman Satur* 
loalia and the feast of Sc. John Is a 
rsTDnant of the worship of Osiris or 
Adonis. In adopting the Wesak as a 
national day, they would be following well 
escabilshed traditions. The religion which 


has made the Bodisat a patron saint under 
the name of St Jehosaphat might with as 
little demur make the Wesak a boly da? 
and day of rejoicing. 


There is a movement afoot, to sliow 
the Australian cricketers who intend 
visiting Ceylon in 
TJif Desecrallon of December the sacred 
the Tooih Relic. Tooth Kellc. Accord¬ 
ing to immemorial 
tradition, except on regulated occasions 
when there was a public Exhibition the 
sight of the Relic was a privilege accorded 
only to Royalty; this pallacluim of 
glorious Ceylon Is now to be desecrated 
by the contact of "flandied fools’’ who 
will heap their boorish jests on this 
sacred heritage of Ceylon. 

Where and how tl>e idea orginated we 
are at a loss to understand. It is an 
indignity to the religious sentiments of the 
Buddhists who venerate this Sacred Relic. 
The misguided officials who contemplated 
this barbarity ere hardly aware of the 
storm of indignation whlcli it will rouse. 
To ride rough shod over the feelings of a 
peaceful nation, to satisfy the curiosity of 
these "Muddied Oafs", we venture to 
believe Is not the policy of the Britesh 
Government. The Buddhist priesthood is 
stirred to their utmost by this threatened 
sacrilege and representations are being 
made to desist the tacrilegous hand. 

It is terrible to contemplate what com¬ 
motion the thoughtless action of an 
unthinking official would produce. 

Along with the whole Buddhist com¬ 
munity we protest against this unseemly 
outrage on the cherished traditions of the 
Buddhist world. 


We acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the Theosophicsl iDteroational 
monthly chronicle ; 
AchnawlBdgenenU. the Journal of the 
Rangoon College 
Buddhist Association ; The Dawn. 
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SEVERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INDIA. 

AcuidonU severed Ceyloa froiii Indie 
but their poll Cicel neve ranee is peculiar 
in the history of politics, says a writer iu 
the A, 'Die ruling authority is now 
the rtunid. Hin Majesty the Xiog of 
Grreat Britain and Ireland and the 
Emperor of India is the Kovei^eign end 
the British Parliament !a the i*uJing 
powers bnt India is e dependency of 
the Crown and Ceylon is a Crown Co* 
lony. The dates and modeH of ac^ui* 
sition have placed Ceylon under the 

S overnment of one Depariiiient of the 
tate for the Colonial Beoretary at its 
hand, while the Secretary of State for 
India in Couneil inlee inrlia in the 
nanre o! the Crow'n of l^^nglaud. 




j World’s Greatest 
I Pleasure. 


J Is to enjoy the odvuntagee of per¬ 
il feet hertlth. Many young men 
Soften betake themsdves to various 
Svioes, that break down the health. 
5 and very soon vender thorn fit for 
^nothing bat the sick-bed. Is n't it 
jl a sad thing V 
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Rajput Herald. 

A Monti) ly Illubtrato<l Mngaune 
devoted to 

RAJPUT 

HI BTORY, ANTIQUITIKW, ANP 
ART. 

An Organ of ike Rajpai Ridef n and 

The only Indian Magazine represent¬ 
ing Indian inteveets in the 
United Kingdom. 

Edited b7 

Thakur 8bn Jessraj Siughji 
Seesodia. 

*10. High Holbob.s, W.C. 

Annual SubscripCion R». i$.oo 
Foe Students Rs. S'OO Annas lo unclud- 
ing Pottage) 


vis tlie only safe and reliable remedy 
Sfor all diseases resulting from 
S youthful indulgence. It tones up 
I the entiin nervous system. 

I It imparts wondecfol strength and 
I vigour by increasing and purifying 
I the blood and preventing waste. 

I It ia invaluable in weak digestion 
{ and oonstipation. In short it enp- 
f plies everything that a man should 
1 have. 

I Price Rs, rOO for a box of 
I 33 pills. 

t 

J Write io-dai/ :— Vaidya Bha^tri, 

I NAHISHANHER GOVINDJI. 

S Atakk Nkjrah Phabmacy» 

I JAMNAGAR. K ATHIAWAB. 

I Local Rratuh, —27, Dam Street, 

I Colombo, ((’'Sylon.) 

I 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 

Gc yt, 0 BhiJekhua, artd wiukler forth for Om gafa of (bo maiij, the welfare of the many in 
cocnoMiion for tho world, for I be good, for thenia, for the welfm Of godi and men. Proclaim, 
O Bnikkbua. ibeDoctriaeglorloui, praaebye a we of holineaa, perfaei aod 

EdITBO VI THE AKACAUKA H. DHAULiPALA. 


J »ol. Ul. NOKBREtl. «»•*>• 


KAMMA NIDANA SUTTA or THE BASIS OF KAMMA. 


Thsd h&T6 I beard. The Bloased 
One WM etajing at BAvattlii in the 
JetftVQQQ moQutery bnilt by AniVtha 
Pindika. The Bleaeod One nddreeeed 
the Bhikkhae " 0 luonki/* on their 
replying “0 Lord/’ the Bleased One 
uttered this diwonriie. 

There are three root canece* Monks, 
for the springing of Karina that leads 
to rebirth, ^vbat are these three i' 
They are greed <lobho), anger (doao) 
and delusion (tnoho). 

If there is any Karma that springs 
) from greed, or has its root in gre^; the 
rebirth indiTiduality or agit^aiioo of 
the five gronpings of him who commits 
; cthat Karma, if it is bom at any place 
I- whatsoever, will suffer, as a resultant 
of that Karma. The reaoltint effect 
of that Karma will be felt either in 
that life or in the life encceeding or in 
a subae^ent life. 

The Karma that springs from anger 
will produce its effects similarly either 
in that life or in a sabse^nent one. 

Similarly will the Karma that 
springs from delnsion produce its 
effects. Just as an unbroken, undecayed 
seed protected from wind And 
when sown in tilled ground becomes a 
seedling and then a perfect ear of oom 
so dcee a man’s Karma that risea from 
greed or anger or delusion folffi itself. 


There an three causes. Monks, that 
lead to the cessation of this rebirth 
Karma. What are these three ? They 
are non-greed, non-anger, non-delusion, 
and the Karma (hat springs from non* 
greed, non-inger, non-delnsion, when 
(ho greed, anger and delusion cease, 
that Karma becomee like a palm tree 
whoee crown is broken off, and leads to 
cessation of rsbirth. Just as whsn a 
man bums in the fire a seed which is 
unbroken, undecayed, perfect in every 
respect, and reduces it to ashes and 
throws it to the winds, or scatters in 
the current of a stream, and destroys 
its power of growth, just so the Karma 
which rises from non-greed, non- 
anger and non-delusion loses its effect: 
destroys its roots, becomee like a palm 
tree whose crown is tom off and ceases 
to produce rebirth. 

The ignorant mac suffeia from the 
Karma that arises from greed, anger 
or delusion, from the Karma that he 
has done, be it small or great. There 
is no other apparent reason for suffer¬ 
ing. Therefore the wise one does not 
do the actions that spring from greed, 
snger or delusion. The monk who 
coltiTates the knowledge that leads to 
passionlessxL^ ^s himself from all 
ill aetionB. 
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A^ ITALIAN CRITIQE OF AN 
AMERICAN BOOK. 

By Cirlo Ppraiohi, Profoasor of 
SsQakrit and Eoglish in tbo 
Univeraity of Piaa. 

TnoaUtod from OoenobintQ^ Lugano, 
March, 1918, pp 67 .69- 

Albert J. Edmunds ,—I Vangth da 
Sudia e di Oristo, per la prim a volte 

B onatl negli original!. (Kemo 
on's International Soientifio 
Baries Svo., pp. 317, price ti lire.) 
[Palermo, Milan and Naples, IDld. 
Philadelphia; Innee and Bone, 12th 
and Gharry Streeta, 2 vols., price $6 
wltii Poatscripi, 1912,] 


often been at sea in my investigations 
not knowing whithar I was sailing! 
but the Gospels, Christian and Bud¬ 
dhist, have been my gniding-star, and 
the study of them my ruling passion. 


My motto has been : But thb 
Tbuih and Sbdl It Not.** 

[An American friend, with two college 
degrees, laughed this motto to scorn 
A. J. E.] 

IDEALS FOR BUDDHIST 
GIRLHOOD. 

HABEIETT A. MARTIN. 

" My mind to me a kingdom ia 
8uch perfect joy therein I find." 


The question of the historical rela¬ 
tions and the moral and doctrinal cor¬ 
respondences between Buddhism and 
Christianity if at much as any other, 
d.apablo and worthy of interesting and 
impassioning the minds and hearts of 
a very wide circle of readers. But the 
danger is just this: that we take the 
aide of one or other of the religions, 
thus vitiating in advance the results of 
scientific research. 

We do not know any better book 
than that of Edmunds for avoiding 
this danger, and X dare affirm that no 
qno shonld be allowed to express an 
pinion upon these debated end burn¬ 
ing questions who has not firet read, 
studied and meditated upon the pages 
of Edmunds—orammed with teaching, 
with sane critioism and a rare objeotiye 
manner of presenting facts and ideas 
to t^e reader. The Author has spent 
upon this book the best years qf his 
li^.^.in our opinion he could not 
have spent them better. 

/ Jn the preface to the third edition 
ha makes thia confession of faith, which 
vm .sincerely admire:—.*1 have 


Girls are much the same at heart 
all the world over. Environment 
differences there must be and these 
undoubtedly make certain superficial 
dissimilarities in perceptive power and 
mental outlook. Having lived for 
many years in the South of Ireland it is 
no uniamilisf argument to me, to hear 
that every idiosyncraoy of tempera¬ 
ment or oharaotw may be traced to f 
the “climate." So if my few slender 
remarks do not appear to fit the gentle 
Girlhood of Ceylon, say that the orient , 
apparently does not think on quite the 
same lines as the Occident or as End- 
yard Kipliog puts it "East ia East and 
West is West-” 

Nevertheless, down at bottom there 
lies the human nature providing each 
of US with an individuality, our oWn 
personal self with its aims, Its desires, 
its affect ions all to be satisfied in order 
that existence may be tolerable, ae well 
as to fulfil the destiny of our brief life. 

With the first panting breath of fiur 
□ew-bom existence as a tiny infant, 
we are initiated into a realm foil of 
wonderful happenings, and we aoon 

' . i« i' - f'.f 
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leam fco ncogniM the tender Boliciinde 
ftxid lo'fing cere of those bj wbocQ ve 
are surroanded-^Tfe ezpenence too, 
unconsciously perhaps, feelings of com¬ 
fort and happiness, or discomfort ahd 
distress. 

All this is on the purely ph^pcal 
side of our being. Later, as oortugber 
faculties are brought into play, we 
realise that within ni there is some¬ 
thing calling for oor attention and 
interest in what is passing before oor 
eyes, and we begin to learn to Imow 
the what and why of things abont os. 

It is in response to this natoral 
reaching forth of the bodding intelli- 
genee, the ‘'divine cnhosity” as acme 
have called it, that to many earnest 
efforts are made to supply the great 
want, The mode of carrying ont this 
work we call "Sdnoatioa" a^ its re¬ 
sult "Cnitnre.” Throngb the long 
agee since mankind emerged on to the 
higher planes of animated creatnrea, 
inoividoala have learned in the school 
of expetience. That is. by trial and 
experiment, by rucoess or failure (for 
we often learn much from our failures) 
Knowledge has grown by slow and 
painful steps to certitude and con¬ 
fidence. Education opens doors, for 
presentation of this vast wealth of ex¬ 
perience called from past generations 
of thinkers and workers, to the begin¬ 
ners of to-day in order ^t every fresh 
generation may " begin where its 
fathers left ofT’ and carry forward the 
torch of knowledge. 

Kow, this mesns that each mxist 
drink at the Fonnt of Wisdom, absorb 
and as^milate the nourishment offered 
for the full discipline and development 
of cur mental activities, a very impor¬ 
tant part of the edncational programme, 
for by it the beet resulte of a^^oired 
wisdom, may be so ordered in onr 
minds, as to provide msterial for fur¬ 
ther evolution of thoughts end ideas. 

The object of oui school work is not 
so much to store the mind with facts-^ 


mere strings of uninteresting details 
like the midtiplicatioa table, nsefol w 
that may be on occasion—for it is 
possible to swallow facta and figures 
until oor mind becomes encyclopedic, 
instead of imaginative. It is ra^erto 
awaken intelligence, employ the mind, 
and place na in a pcaition to rejoice in 
the exercise of sronsed faculties. 

It has been thongbt by some persons 
and perhaps not nnnaturally in com¬ 
mercial coxiutries, that the great aim 
of education is to pat a weapon into 
the hands of its devotees for breaking 
down obstacles, or to provide informa¬ 
tion required to score sense snccees in 
a particular walk of life. It is tme, 
education may and doee give this 
power, bat it is not the only or even 
the chief end of education, for tme 
educationists desire to train the mind, 
not as was recently remarked "to fur- 
zuah the pupils with teeth and daws” 
for the battle of life. It is on the other 
hand a fitting of the student to become 
a useful unit of Sodety and a souroe 
of happiness to herself sad others. 

We cannot however ignore the fact 
that some mty have to use their 
powers to gain a livelihood, and then 
the mental qualifications, which oonte' 
from an early awakening of the 
lect. with its powers of balance and 
judgment, are a wonderful asset. 

The formstioD of a habit of employ¬ 
ing the mind, and of rejoicing In the 
exercise of it, are the objecte we have 
in view. The activities of the preeCat 
day, for it is an sge of great dkovetiee 
and inventions, open oot new fields of. 
thought and contemplation, the te^m. 
d Toason is r^idly widening, expanse 
after expanse, opens out before us and 
the veil of Isie is lifted, it no longer 
from ooi fascinated gase the 
marvels of life, growth and progress. 

"A Liberal Edneation is an end in 
iteelf'—«aid the I>ean of St. Fanils, 
when speaking at a large college for 
women tiie c^ei day—and rightly for 
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it leads to a greater fullness of indivi* 
dual life in which no moment hangs 
heavily or is passed aimlessly. 

To be wrapped in salf and one's 
small narrowed interests, is the shortest 
road ^0 discontent and weariness, the 
best antidote to which unhappy state 
is to be found in reading, conversation 
and writing. Happineea like liberty 
must be earned if we are to enjoy it. 

Bead what Sir Francis Bacon, that 
wonderful literary genius of Elizabethan 
times has written in one of hie incom¬ 
parable essays 

Studies serve for delight, for orna- 
ment and for ability, Their chief use 
for delight, is in privatenees end 
retiring; for ornament is in diaoourse; 
and for ability is in the judgment and 
disposition of business. 

•••••• 

Toepend too much time in studies 
is sloth: to use them too much for 
ornament is affeotation; to make judg¬ 
ment wholly by their rules is the 
humour of a scholar . . , Onfty 
men oontemn studies; simple men 
admire them, and wise men use them; 
for they teach not their own uae; but 
that is a wisdom without them and 
above them, won by observation. 

Bead not to contradict and confute, 
not to believe and take foi'granted, nor 
to find taJk and discouive, but to weigh 
and consider. 

Beading maketh a full man; con¬ 
ference a ready man, and writing an 
eicact ZUSJ3. 

Histories make men wise ; poets, 
witty; the matheinetics, subtilo; 
natural philosophy, deep; moral philo¬ 
sophy, grave; logic and rhetoric able 
to contend. 

London, Oct, 1918. 


UNITED BCDDEiST WOEtD. 

THE 

EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF CEYLON. 


This year in the Buddhist 
wall be styled the annus mirabilis. 
For it has seen the strengthening of 
the temperance movement and the in- 
crewing co-ordination of Buddhist 
activities. A start has been made in 
the inception of a now industry; and 
words full of promise have fallen from 
the lips of our new Governor tending 
to the national development of the 
Sinhalese race, All these are full of 
encouragement and hope to those who 
beheve m the ultimate destiny of our 
mothoi'land. Tho comer stone of this 
now edifice of nationalism was laid on 
^e 8rd Novembei*, the birth-day of the 
founder of National aspirations thelste 
Empewt Muteuhito, when nine philan. 
thropic Siahaleso gentlemen met 
togsther and founded The Buddhist 
Eduoational Society of Ceylon. In- 
corporation of the Society has been 
already applied for and the nucleus of 
tho fund Bs, 10,800 have been deposited 
m the Bank of Madras. 

We annex bolow the Buies of the 
Society for the information of our 
readers. 

KULES. 

1. Tho Society shall bo known as * 
"Thb Buddhist Educational Sooibti 

OP CZYLON/' 

2. The office of the Sooiety shall be 
at “Srinagar,” No. 85, Colpatty, 
Colombo. 

8. The object of the Society shall 
be to promote education among the 
Buddhists of Ceylon, 

(o) By the establishment and 
maintenance of Schools, Colleges, 
Training Institutioaa, Industrial and 
Technical Schools, Hostafa for Students 
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Orpbanagfds and sodi other institations 
fts may be necessary for edQCfttiQDal 
work. 

(h) By tbe foucdation of tree 
■cholarshipB to be held either in Ceylon 
or abroad. 

(fi) By publications. 

4. Members ehall he of three 
olaBsee, yia 

(a) LiFB MsvESEe* who ihall each 
contribute not Use than ten thonsand 
Bupeee towards the fnnda of the Society 
which sum may be paid in five 
instalmente. 

(i) Onniif ARY Mamurrs, who shall 
tnbscribe not lees than one bnndred 
and twenty rQ{>ees a year. 

( 0 ) Assocura Mbusbu, who shall 
subscribe not lees than twenty mpees 
a year. 

Membership shall be open to Aee^ 
ciatioDB on the same tenoi as abova 
An Aeeociatios so admitted to member¬ 
ship, shall appoint a delegate or dele* 
gates, according to tbe amount of 
subscription by inch Aieociatioo, to 
represent it in the Society. 

3 . The affairs of the Society shall 
be administered by a ComuiUoe of 
management called the Board of Birec* 
tore, which shall consist of 

(а) All Life Members 

(б) BepresentatiTes of ordinary 
members dected at the Annual General 
Meeting to represent members of that 
clase. The number of representatives 
BO elected shall be eqnal to ten per cent 
of tbe total number of ordinary mem- 
bers on list, who shall have folly paid 
their annual BUbecriptions. 

(c) Bepreseniatives of Associate 
Membera elected as above at the Annual 
General Meeting. Their number ahall 
be equal to two per cent of the total 
Tinm^r of Associate Members qualified 
as above, and eholl not at tmy time be 
more than ten, 


C. The Board of Directors shallhave 
full power and authority generally to 
govern, direct, and decide all matters 
whatsoever connected with the appoint¬ 
ment of officers, agents and servants, 
and with the administration of tbe 
affairs of the corporation and the 
accomplishment of the objects thereof. 

7. No member of the Board of 
Directors shall draw a salary or remu¬ 
neration for lay services r^ered by 
him as an officer, agent, or servant of 
tbe Society. 

S. The Board of Directors ahall 
meet at least once a month. Three 
dear days' notice shall be given of each 
meeting and five membeu shall consti¬ 
tute a quorum. A Chairmen shall be 
elected at each Board Meeting for that 
meeting. The Chairman shall have a 
casting vote in addition to his ordinary 
Tota. 

0. Tbe Board of Directora ahall 
cause proper booka of account to be 
kept, whi^ ahall be open at all reaaon- 
able times to the luffpection of the 
members of tbe Society. 

10. An Annual General Meeting of 
the Society ahall be held in the month 
of February In each year, when there 
fh^ll be Bobmitted a balance sheet, 1 
statement oi assets and liabilities, and 
an accoont of receipts and disbnree- 
meota during the twelve xnoutbi ending 
on the 31st December preceding, all 
which ahall be duly audited by a public 
auditor. The Board of Directors may 
at its diacretioQ call a General Meeting 
of the Society for any special purpose. 
Thirty days' notice ahall he given of 
any General Meeting of the Society, 
and fifteen members shall form a 
quorum. At each Geueral Meeting of 
the Society a chairman shall be elected 
who ahdl be one of the Directors and 
w'ho shall have a castiug vote in addi* 
Uon to his ordinary vote. 
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n. Each year ft sum nob leu than 
ten pet cent of the total aunonnt of 
members’ subscriptions reoeiTed dnriQg 
that year sball be set apart as a Beserre 
Fond. 

12. These rales shall not be altered, 
amended, added to, ot cancened except 
by a twothirdft majority at a Special 
Meeting of the Board of Directors of 
wl^h three months’ previous notice 
shall have been gives. 


A Avo years’ programme has been 
made out. 

The Arst year's work will consist 
(1) In the opening of not more than ten 
sew schocfs in districts where there 
are no sohools. 

(2) In the founding of ft training 
school or "People’s School." 

(8) In the preparation of a set of 
books for the use of Sinhalese Buddhist 
Sohools and in the establishment 
of a high class Buddhist Girls' Eng* 
lish School. 

The £rst year’s expenditure has been 
piit down at 26 to 30,000 rupees. 

Of these 16,000 are in our hands and 
for the remainder a public appeal will 
be made. 

In one of our recent numbers in 
dwelling on the Educational problem 
of Ceylon we predicted that a Society 
wo^ soon come into being to cany 
out ft sch^e of Education which at 
that time sounded rather ambitious. 

Bnt the scheme is sow im fait 
acfi^ir^U and there remains only the 
filling fn of the details. It fills our 
hearts with glftdnees to welcome this 
new Society which in time will direct 
the Buddhist Education of this country. 


THE tNTERNiTfONAL BUODHI^T 
BROTHERHOOD. 


In a previoua number we have 
drawn attention to the desirability of 
the co-operation of the different Bud* 
dbist. Societies scattered all over the 
world. As outlined in it the object of 
the Brotherhood f« to bring into closer 
relation the world's Buddhist workers. 
How far we shall eucoeed the future 
will show, We invite suggestions and 
discussions on the subject, so that there 
may be evolved out of them the most 
practical means of attaining our end. 

The Anogarika Dbormapala hu 
placed at tbs disTOsal of the Interna¬ 
tional Buddhist Brotherhood the spsr* 
clous premises situated at No. 2 Darley 
Lone, Colombo, which will be its head* 
quarters. 

There will be no lubecrlption charged 
from the members; whatever working 
expenses there may be will be met by 
the Maho-Bcdhi Society. 

We cordially Invite oil our Buddhist 
Brothers in Burma, Slam, Japan and 
China and Europe and Amsrioa to be 
members of the Brotherhood and join 
ns in working towards the bringing 
about B universal bond of sympathy 
and unity.* 

It seems more than a mere accident 
that Buddhism languished all over the 
world during tho l^t three centuries. 
The Buddha himself gives the yfple * 
oaticu in the rise and fall of material 
phenomena, as examplified in the 
'Attha-16ka dhamma' ot the eight natu¬ 
ral laws of gain, honour, praise, good 
health and their opposites. 

In China, the non Buddhistic Man« 
cbu dynasty worked for the snppteesion 
of Buddhism j in Corea the Sangha 
were tyrannised by a dynasty of usur* 
pens, in Burma, Siam, Ceylon the. in* 
fiuence of Boman Catholicism tended 
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io aodeinune the good cftose. Moh&- 
medasism wheceTor it came ia contact 
ruthieeslj deettoyed it and Uter Bin- 
dnism gave the death blow to Baddhjsm 
in I nd ia, tboxigh aa late as the sixteenth 
century, we find cnltnred Bnddhiat 
Indiana studying in the nnWerwties of 
Ceylon. 

The futnte of Buddhism seems how¬ 
ever well aesared, and in eatablishing 
the International Baddhiit* Brother¬ 
hood, we are only following the wave 
of awakened thought. 

For the first time in Corean history, 
after three centuries of banishment, a 
Buddhist Monastery stands in the 
heart of Seoul, thanks to the Japanese 
Buddhist activities. 

And afiac three centuries, a niio of 
the Buddha was presented to Ck>rean 
Sangha by the Antgarika Bharmapsla. 
It is the good Eanna of the Sinh^eee 
that to wem is given the chance of 
unifying the Bud&iet Faith. 

To our Brothers across the seas we 
extend e cordial welcome and stretch 
forth the right hand of brotherhood 
and invite ^em to share with ns the 
hospitality of the Intersational Bud¬ 
dhist Head-quarters. 


The Governor of Ceylon 
on Education* 


“If I belonged to Ceylon, I should 
be broad of my own conn^, and 1 
should be proud of her history and 
proud of her literature. I should seek 
not to neglect my mother tongue and 
the classics which pertain to that 
mother tongue Pali sod Eln, Sanscrit 
and Tamil. I should seek to kn^ 
my mother tongoe and the claaaica 
that pertain to it." 

6ii Eobert Chalmers the Gov^nor 
oi Ceylon has enunciated the broad 
prinoples of Ceylon education at a 


leoent additts. In gum, they are first 
the highest cnlture attainable at the 
present day through the study of Eng¬ 
lish as the medinm and secondly the 
utmost cnltivationof our mother twgue 

and the classics of Ceylon and India. 

At a time when the educational prO' 
Uem has reached a crucial point 
in this country the words of out new 
Qovemor are full of enooursgemest to 
the nationalistic aspirations w the Sin¬ 
halese. Blinded by false ideals, the 
youth of this country have been long 
led away by a purely 'Western culture, 
leading \o a decay of the national aen- 
timent. Trite as may sound the advice 
(is Sir Robert Chalmers, it comes very 
apposite at a tima when some of the 
foremost educationiats of Oeylon ate 
very averse to the cultivation of the 
claves of our mother tongue in our 
leading achooU. 

The present eduoatioual system 
vmi at the aoquiriiig of culture 
through the medium of English only. 
When the results of this education are 
fully axuly^, they are far from satis¬ 
factory ; only fifty par cent of the 
students pass the Cambridge Junior 
Xiocal Examination, and the standard 
of CnUue attained U low indeed. One 
of the d«plora3>le faete of the prseeht 
system is that a large majority of Shi- 

haleee and Tamil children are cramoMd 
frith an instruction which is absolutely 
ageless. Up to the age of eleven' ot 
twelve thrir mind is a blank, and this 
age during which the mind should be 
expanding like a fiower, withers away 
in trying to absorb an unassimilahle 
nutrition. There ate two ^eoits ctf 
in Ceylon, Elementary Verna¬ 
cular Schools, and Eoglisb Spools, a 
third might be mentiooed, viz a few 
English idiools on a vernacular basis. 

In the vernaculax schools, muiafis 
muiandi*, a boy say of seven or «ght 
years of age shows a much higher 
hiein standard than the average boy ^ 
an.En^vh School. 
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But soon the lack of educational 
aouiiahment tiUs the tender sapling. 
Unlike in Eniopaan countries, & boy 
of an Elementary Bohoolhaa no chance 
whatever of getting into a secondary 
English School. In this way a good 
deal of talent is lost to the country. 
These children except in a few cases 
never rise above “hewers of wood,“ 
the exceptions devote themselvee tc the 
study of Sinhalese cJaasioa or medicine 
or astronomy or enter the notarial 
profession. 

The majority of the hoys who receive 
• purely English education become 
doctors or lawyers or inefficient clerks 
Tonnpwva this condition of things 
With the beet intentions, the Govern¬ 
ment has tried to introduce a ourri- 
culum to produce effioient clerks and 
capabU craftsmen. 

But the error of the Government lay 
m Its nodut optiwitii. They have 
shown an arbitrariuess and lack of 
sympathy, which have created a suspi¬ 
cion of the Government’s good inten¬ 
tions. 


Qoss not naturally apply to those 
whose knowledge of English places at 
their disposal the highest culture of 
the day. 

We shall watch with interest the 
fultilment of the ideals of our Governor. 

If we may offer a suggestion, that 
meal can wly be reached by raising the 
standard of the vernacular schools and 
mcieasiDg the number of English free 
Bchoola on a vernacular basis which 
wouldbeasteppingstoneto the English 
secondary schools whem would be 
given a knowledge of the national 
classics m addition to the highest 
education in the English subjects/ 

In these elementary sohooli could 
be introduced as in Germany, Denmark 
wd Sweden compulsory manual train¬ 
ing With drawing and singing. In the 
secondary schools manual training 
should be optional or confined to thow 
who would go in for engineering or 
some industrial or technical art. 


It IS a sad oommontary on the edu¬ 
cational propaganda of the Government 
that in the premier Crown Colony of 
England after a century of British rale 
there are barely 3 per cent who speak 
and write Bngliah- 

The Director of Edneation is of 
ownion that this result is due to the 
absence of a demand for English; the 
real reason is that there is no supply. 

To our thinking there are two in¬ 
herent defects in the educational 
system. Tbe vernaenJar edneation is 
too eleiuentery to serve any good pur¬ 
pose ; and the English education 
divorced frota the mother tongue pro¬ 
duces. a 1^0 olaes of invertebrates 
lyittiout any high ideals, This state- 


If this system suggested by us were 
Moptad there would be a natural gra¬ 
dation from the elementary to the 
seoondocy; from there to the technical 
schools or the university or the profes¬ 
sions. The only reason why this most 
logical system of education is not 
followed we should think is because the 
Go Vermont is not prepared to face the 
additional expenditure which the 
changed system would involve, With 
the bursting coffers of the Government, 
unless they ore willing to spend mneh 
more than they are doing now, the 
ideals of tbe Govomer would end as 
they began, in words. If the Govern¬ 
ment fail in its good intentions, the 
only hope is in the developing national 
ooneoiousnesa which would fulfil itself, 
in spite of ail obstacles placed in its 
way, 
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THE BUDDHA. 


A Sermon delivered In Kandy by tke 

Kevd. Surlyagodd Samanfola Tfuny 

Two thonBftnd fire hoodred azid 
thirty* sevBn yeftrs ago, ftbout six eeo* 
torids bfifor6 the bir& ot Cbriit, Prince 
Siddbirthx was bom in the pleaenre 
gardens of Lombin:, in the vicinity of 
the city of EapiUvaetn, now known m 
P adiera, in the north of the District 
of Gorakpnr. To mark this spot whioh 
was bouonred by the birth of the 
Greatest Teacher, the world has yet 
seen, and as a token of his reverence 
for Him, Emperor Asoka, the Great, 
erected in 239 s.o., a pillar which 
bears the following inscription: " Hida 
Sbagavam Jittti" here was the 
Bleesed one bom. 

Prince Siddbirtha was ths son of 
Xing Suddhodana, the chief of the 
clan of the SAkyas. His mother 
Queen MftyA died seven days after his 
birth, but under the most affectionate 
care of his maternal aunt FrajAMti 
Gantami he was broaght up in comfort 
and ease and luxury. No human 
efforts were spared to make his life 
pleasant and happy. At the age of 
sixteen he displayed bis masterly 
attainments in all arts and every 
science and philoeopby. Early in life 
he was married to hii cousin Princess 
YasodharA. the daughter of the 
Solly an King Supraboddha, and she 
bore him a son named Bihnla. Thai 
his married life was productive of the 
bighwt happinees imaginable I need 
not add. 

At the age of twenty-nine, not* 
withstanding all the ties that bound 
him, in spite of his boxmdleee wealth 
and princely position, He was deeply 
mov^ by the conditions of transiency 
to which every being in the world is 
prone. He foxmd &at decay, disease 
Md death are bound up with every 


form of existence without exception 
and that every being is being tossed 
about by the currents of birth and 
nbirth in the ocean of Samsin. 
This eternal truth of impermanenoy 
appealed to him, with such force that 
it made him renounce the world and 
everything that the world holds dear: 
his happy home, his lovely, virtuous 
wife and his only infant son; and go 
forth into homelessness which he 
thought would give him the Peace 
He so devoutly wiabed for. 

After this great reoundation, He 
became an asoctic and placed himself 
cnocesaively under the spiritual guid* 
ance of two brahmin sages of great 
renown and mental eulture, named 
Alira and Cddaka, whose systems of 
philosophy and religion He learned in 
a vary short time but they were of no 
avml. His disappointment but little 
discouraged Him. For Be next pro* 
oe^ed to the forest of UravelA near 
Gaya, in MAgadba, where with seal 
and devotion, He practiced the most 
severe ascetic penances for six long 
yean till His body became emaciated 
and like a withered leaf. 

Such ssoetic exercises made him so 
physically weak that one day after bis 
Mih in the river NeranisrA, the 
modem Narbsda, He wss able to raise 
himself from the wstei only with the 
aid of ao overhanging branch of a tree. 
These incidents were not without 
value. 

The experience He had thus gained 
in the two schools of worldliness and 
of asceticism led him to found the 
school of the middle path, free from 
both th^ extremes. Accordingly 
abandoning all ascetic aosterities and 
paying dne attention to the needs of 
the body, He regained his lost strength 
and began treading the middle 
path which, he was eangnioe, wonld 
lead Him to the attainment cd 
gg%l of bis great seazcb, 
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£&rly m the monuBg on tb6 foil- 
Idoon day of the month of Wesak 
partaking of the delioicms Milk'tice 
oSerod &m by Saj4t&, He refreshed 
bksself and spent the day in solitude. 
Xhout the close of the day He repaired 
to the foot of the historic Bodhi-tree, 
then in full foliage, and siUiog cross- 
legged in proper meditative attitude 
dieriehed wi^in himself this firm 
resolve: “ I will never leave this seat 
until my aim is accomplished,” After 
deep contemplation upon the condi¬ 
tions of transience, of suffering, and 
of non«ielf, which pervade all that are 
'conditioned, Ee gained perfect insight, 
''which brought him to the Haven of 
Peace, Kibb&oa, in which there is 
neither craving for existence nor 
riibirth, neither deciy nor death, and 
mo suffering whatsoever. 

Having now attained to tbeBuddha- 
hood He spent seven weeks at Gayf, 
meditating upon the eternal truths He 
had discovered by means of self-illu¬ 
mination, self reliance, self-exertion, 
self-restraint and self-analysis and 
refoiced at the bliss of absolute 
ezDancipatioa from passions. 

Then at the request of the Brahma 
Sahampati and impelled by the bound¬ 
less compassion for all beings. He 
resolved to jo to Benares and establish 
there the Singdom of lighteonsnese. 
On His way, the Blessed One met an 
ascetic named Upaka, who struck by 
His Majestic aud serene appearance 
asked: under whoee instructions .have 
you reoonnced the world? Who is 
yoor teacher 7 Whoee doctrine do you 
profess? Then the Enlightened One 
replied in the following stanzas: 

** SsbblbhibhU; ssbbavidQ harassoii; 

Ssbbesu dhammesu anflpalitto; 

* Sabbafijaho; unhakkhaye vimutto. 

Say tip abbiSo&ya kamuddiseyy&ip ? 

I^ne tCBriyo atihi, sadiso me 

oa vijjatl. 

^evakaeitdip Idnrsmlip oatthi me 

' pa^puggalo. 


Abatp hi arahi loke, ahaip Sauhx 

anuttaro. 

Ekomhi SammS Sambuddho, 

sitibh&to’imi nibbuto. 

Dbammacakkaip pavairetuipgacchftiDi 
Klaioaip purai]i 

AndhsbhijtaarDiip lokasmi^ Shsficbuip 
amaudundubbirp.'' 

1 am the vanquisher of all; I am the 
understander of all; I am not fixed to 
any condition; 1 have extirpated all 
desires; I have by self-Illumination 
caused the extinction of the thirst for 
existence. Then what doctrine need I 
profess ? 

I have no master, I have no equal, 
there is to me no rival in the world 
even among gods, I am the world's 
Holy one; I am the supreme teacher. 
I alone am the perfectly Enlightened; 
absolntely cooled am I and all passions 
in me are extinguished. 

To found the Eingdom of rigbteoni- 
nesB I now go to Benares where I will 
beat the drum of deathlessness in the 
world overwhelmed with the gloom 
of ignorance.” 

Upaka then asked: Do you proTess 
to be the Jina T the vanquisher. 

The Buddha replied thus 
"jMadlsi vs llnS hotui, ye patts 

Uavakkhsyaq^. 

me pipskS dhammS tisml'bsrp 

UpsKf Jino'*tj. 

“ Like myself they are, verily, van¬ 
quishers who have attained the extino-' 
tion of passions. I have conquered all 
evil conditions. Therefore, 0 Upaka I 
I am the vanquisher.” After saluting 
the Blessed One, Upaka resumed bis 
journey. 

" Whose life is pore, whose thought 

is good, 

Whose anbject senses own him 

sovereign lord. 
Whose heart and mind no 

attachment hampers, 
Whose head and heart love and 

gladness gl) 
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Who remorselese I'gnomQce has killed 
Who pride of egoiem has elsiti. 

Who from all defilements purged 

and free, 

Combines truth and ealotu and 

reeoxirce 

With foresight, kindness and 

fixed resolve: 
Ee hafl all fetters ntterlv destroyed 
And made the conquest glorions 

and truA” 

At Benares, in the Deer Park, the 
Blessed One met the five companions 
' beaded hy KondafiRa, to whom He 
preached his first sermon Dhamma* 
oskka: tbs wheel of Law, in which 
* He described the middle path free 
from the two extremee: seosnalism 
and asceticism. And etentnaliy gain¬ 
ing foil insight into the sublime tnth, 
they became Hii first disciples and 
formed the Holy Brotherhood of the 
Buddha. 

Kot long after this great event, ettly 
one morning, the Blerted One meeting 
a wandering, wealthy youth of Benares 
named Yaea, who was mnch distressed 
by the vanity of worldly pleasnrss, 
preached to him a sermon pointing out 
the taints of a worldly lifs and the 
blessedness of a spiritnal lifs and 
showed him the straight way to the 
absolute freedom from infferiog, and 
*he became his sixth disciple. This 
conversion was immediately followed 
by that of hie retinne of yonths nnm- 
*ber;ng fifty and fonr. 

Now, when the company had rira 
to eixty one Holy Personages, including 
the Buddha himself. He called the 
Bhikkbns together and amd : "I am, 
0 Bhikkbns i emancipated from all 
fetters whether divine or human; so 
are you. Hence go forth, 0 Bhjkkhnsl 
for.the benefit of the many, for the 
happiness of the many, out of compas¬ 
sion for the world, for the g^o, benefit 
and happiness of Gods and men. Bo 
not two of yon go the same way. 
Preacb the doctrine glorions in iia 


inoeptim, gloriona in its progress, 
glorious in consummation, in spirit and 
in letter and declare the pure and holy 
life. There are beings who are natu¬ 
rally little tainted with passions and 
who ruin themselves by not hearing 
the doctrine. Snch really will nnder- 
stand the Dhamma. I also am, 0 
Bhikkbns I going to UruvelA io preach 
the doctrine/’ 

Bo the Bleeaed One having sent out 
His uxty disdplee as missionaries in 
different directions to deliver the mess¬ 
age of the soblima truth, started him- 
i^f for UruvelA where He converted 
the three leading fire worshipping 
aecetica. Uruvela, Nadi and Gaya 
Easaapai, all brothers, with all their 
followers numbering one thousand, all 
of whom became his fsithfnl disciples. 
On a mound near Gayi He preached 
to them a sermon In which He ex- 

C lained to them how every being was 
aming and how the fuel of ignorance 
prodnoaa the fires of lust, of malice, 
of illusion, and of birth, decay, death, 
sufferiogi grief, lamentation and 
deeper, how aU beings bom in the 
world, and taogbt them the way to 
queooh them by the eradication of 
ignorance, the root of. all evils and pas¬ 
sions, and by the cherishing of right 
uoderatanding. At the end ot ^s 
discourse all of them gained the eye of 
foil insight and became Arbats. 

prom Gayd, surrounded by His 
newly conv^ed disciples, the Blessed* 
One proceeded to Bajagaha, the capital 
of Magadha where King Bimbisira 
with his ministers, councillors, generals 
wealthy merchants, and learned brah¬ 
mins came to see the World-Honoured 
One. By listening to IHis eibortative 
disoourae the King with all .his re^ue 
obtuned the right understanding and 
took refuge in the Buddha, Dhamma. 
and Sangha and became His lay disdr 
pies. Then the King invited the 
Blessed One to his royal palace and 
entertained Him and His dieriplee 
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with d rich repast after which he 
offered hU pleasure i?ardeo Velavana: 
the bamboo grove, as a dwelling place 
for the Buddha and his disclplee, which 
wae recognised to be the hrst Buddhist 
monastery of the world, 

At this time 84ripatta and Moggal- 
Uyana were living in lUjagaha as the 
chief disciples of Sanjaya the wandering 
aeoetic. One morning Biriputta hap¬ 
pened to see Assaji* one of the first 
five disciples of the Bnddha and 
envying Ue dignified appearance and 
serene attitude asked him: “ who bis 
master was and whose doctrine he 
professed." Then Aesaji replied: his 
muter was the Buddha, whose doctrine 
he professed. Then S&riputta requested 
him to preach the Buddha's doctrine 
but as he was a new convert, he ex- 

C onnded the essence of the doctrine 
riefly in the following stanza:— 

Ye dhimm& hetuppebluvl teieip hetuip 

Tsthfigato aha; 

Teufica yonirodho evaip vidi maha- 

aima^. 

" Whatever conditions sprang from 

a cause 

Of them the Buddha has stated 

the cause 

And wbst their dissolution is 
This is what the Great Sramena 

teaches." 

Oo hearing this, perfect insight arose 
in the mind of Birip utte who attained 
immediately to the first stage of sanc¬ 
tification and on inquiry learning that 
bie spiritual master the Buddha was 
living at Velnvana resolved at once to 
go there. On his way he went to 
deliver the same glad tidings to hie 
eompenioQ Moggail&ne who also by 
listening to him attentively gained thie 
same insight into the eternal truth. 

Then both of them having obtained 
permiesioa from their former Gutn 
Sujaj*'^wisited the Bnddha at the 
Velnvihtf Monastery where with all 
their followers they became His 
ordained disciples and later formed the 


chief pillars of the order. The Buddha 
considering their extraordinary intel¬ 
lectual attainments and maeterly grasp 
of His teachings elevated them to the 
highest positions in the order and the 
other disciples who deserved sooh die- 
tinctione were also appointed to similar 
positions according to their merite and 
abilities. Thie completed the esta- 
blishment of the Sangha on a firm 
footing. 

His meet dignified and noble figure, 
His melodlons voice, His most simple 
and pleasure forsaking life in spite of 
His aristrocratic birth, and His pro¬ 
found teachings that vouchsafe one’s 
deliverance and perfect purification by 
intellectual and ethical enlighten¬ 
ment daily increased the number of 
converte. His aim was to elevate 
mankind regardleee of creed, coloni, 
caste or position, to high iotelleo- 
tnal culture and lead them to the 
Perfect Peace of Xibb4na. His teach¬ 
ing waa practical and withal perfect 
and complete. His conduct wae meet 
ettractive and exemplary. Indeed the 
Tathigata is the Light of the world. 
He was the master of the world yet 
He waa the universal brother aa well. 
He lived and moved among men high 
and low, rich and poor, influential and 
feeble. Hence It is no marvel that 
He had the meet cultured aod the 
feeble-minded, the richest and the 
pooreat, princes and peasants among 
His folio were aod diiciplee. The 
magnificent viharae, lovely gardens, 
and precious gifts presented to Him 
were innumerable. His life was one 
of inceeeaot activity. He used to 
reside in a monastery only during the 
rainy season when He taught His dis¬ 
ciples and preached the Dhamma to 
those who came to him but the rest of 
the year was spent in going from place 
to place preaching and teaching and 
exhorting the people. He never once 
thought of HU greatness but went on 
doing good- Well might one compare 
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Him to the shower that brings gUdneea 
yet does not reflect on its work. 

He Iftid down & moral ud ethical 
code for the guidance azid benefit ot 
His lay followers, and a separate code 
of discipline and bw for the goidance 
and condnct of His Bhikkhns and 
Bhikkhnnis. 

Thus haTiog led a most active and 
unselfish life for forty^five years from 
His Enlightenment; and having fulfilled 
to the utmost perfection every object 
of Hie mission to this world; in the 
• city of Kusiniri, in the sacred arbour 
formed by two Idala-trees, on the full 
moon day of the month of Vesikba»— 

. the luminary of the world was ex tin* 
guiihad. The monks, nuns, upiaakas, 
upksik4s, kings, princes, ministers, 
brahmins, and merchants as well u 
Devsi who assembled to witnees this 
greet event and to pay their veneration 
were innumerable. 

As the rising sun illumines tbs sky 
so does the appearance of the Tathi- 
gata in the world in the dawn of the 
light of knowledge and perfect nnder- 
sUodiug. By the appearance of the 
Enlightened One, the BaddbaOautama 
there arose in the world the eternal 
light of perfect understanding which 
extirpated the gloom of avijja: 
(ignorance) and revealed the noble eight' 

' fold path that leads to the entire 
ceesation of suffering and perfect deli- 
varance^the Goal of Buddhism. 

Heed I emphasise here that the 
Buddha Sakyaeinha was bom for the 
gain of the many, for the benefit of the 
many, for the happioees of the many 
and for the advantage and blessadnees 
of gods and men and that through 
Him the world obtained the benefit of 
the sublime doctrine and of the noble 
Brotherhood. 

In brief the practice of Buddhism 
consists of the development of SUa, 
moral and ethical culture; of Sam&dhi, 
concentration, and of ^&iia, pK^ter 


understanding and full insight into the 
true characteristics of the conditions, 
as in Slla, the right word, right tetion 
and right way of living, in 8am4dhi, 
right exertion, right recollection and 
right tranqnillisation and in Paftftd 
right view and right sapirations are 
included; so by the development of 
bheee th^ Dhammse within oneself 
one can easily put into practice the 
essentiab of the Hoble Path; and 
by the eradication of all passions and 
defibmanfcs, attain to eve^ stage of 
sanctification and finally gain the abso¬ 
lute Creedom from sofering^Hibbina. 


“MIND” IN BUDDHIST 
PHILOSOPHY. 

(A Lecture deitvereA under the aaspicet of 
the BuddhSet Brotherhood^) 

BT 

CHA.S. BU8. 

Buddhist PhlloMsby does notracog- 
zkiee ^e existence of a person, a some¬ 
body who is bom, lives out his life, and 
dies. It recognises only five aggregates 
or *8kandhae' which are constently 
changing. One of these is tlia materi^ 
body, and the other four are non-mate¬ 
rial. These four non-material aggre¬ 
gates ace ooUaetiveJy known as ‘Hftma- 
dhamma' a term which I have ventured 
to translate Into English as " Mind.*' 
Under "Mind" so understood are ic- 
cluded thoughts or various modes ot 
consciousBees and the mental prope^ 
ties or concoufitants. What then is 
thought or coQscioufloeB ? 

A thought is that which becomes 
aware of an object. A flash of lighV 
ning. thunder, the smell of a rose, the 
taste of quinine, and the warmth of a 
fever patient may all become objects 
of thought. These five examples afo 
of thcee objects of thought that ate 
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perceived through the medium of the 
five seQ&e organs of sight, eoQQd» smell, 
taete and touch. Then again there ie a 
different class of objeets of thought. 
We can objectify a sight or a sound or 
a smell or a taste or a touch which has 
been previously experienced but is not 
immediately present. We can thioh 
of the bitterness of quinine without 
actually tasting it. Then again we 
hnow what pleasure is, and what pain 
is. We can even think of a unicorn 
although we have never seen one. 
Pleasure can never he perceived by the 
five senses, but we can think of pleasure. 
These are examples of those objects of 
thought of which we become aware 
otherwise than through the 6ve senses. 
Such objects are called ^Dhaminiram* 
mana.* Those objecte of thought of 
which we become aware by means of 
the five Mnses are called 'rancAram- 
mana/ Whatever the object or 'Aram* 
mana' is, to become aware of it, is to 
be conscious. This explaoaticn of 
cooscionsosss involves ^ree terms, 
vizi^the person becoming aware of 
an object, die act of becoming aware 
of the object, and the object of which 
one becomes aware. This explanation 
postulating a person, a perceiver, can* 
not be accepted without demur. Hers 
an a^nt is involved. If it is accep¬ 
ted, Buddhism would seem to admit 
of a being. Buddhism does not rscog- 
n1 se the existence of a being. Therefore 
this explanation known as tbe *£athu- 
sAdhana' definition of thought, invol¬ 
ving an agent, is defective. It is how¬ 
ever useful, for it leads us to the 
'BbavasAdbana' definition of thought 
involving no agent: ‘ Ginta namathan 
Cittam .'That is how thought ie defined: 
Thought is the awareness of an object. 

A flaeh of lightening is a imiversal 
stoch simile us^ to convey the idea of 
extreme rapidity or shortnese of dura- 
tim. A thought’s life is shorter than 
that of afiaah of lightning. Thoughts 
tlvd only for an extremely momentary 


I^th of time. But as one thought 
dies, another arises, lives an equally 
short life ae the previous thought, and 
dies; then anoth^ thought arises exists 
and dies, and in this manner thought 
succeeds thought till all thoughts cease 
by the attainment of NirvAna. Except 
under very rare conditions, thought 
succession proceeds without cessation 
till Nirvana. Day and night, year in 
and year out, throughout immeasurable 
world periods thought succeeds 
thought. Its suppression is possible, 
but its cessation is impossible on the 
hither side of NirvAna. 

I do not propose to lead yon into the 
land of thought study. I am not quali¬ 
fied to be a guide. Knowing how 
extensive is the field and how meagre 
my acquaintance therewith, with your 
permission, 1 shall but give you a peep 
into this interesting and fertile land 
which is awaiting exploration and 
cultivation at our hands. That is all 
what I propose to do to-day, 

As no eystemailo exposition of the 
subject is attempted, what I shall aay 
to-day may appear to be diioonnected. 
To obviate, ae far as possible, this 
draw-back, I shall try to bsng on all 
what I shall say to a certain attempt 
at a classification of thoughts which 1 
shall immediately endeavour to make. 

The cessation of thoughts is im¬ 
possible till NirvAna is reached. 
Thoughts go on arising one after 
another sucoessively. 

Are these thoughts of one kind or 
are they of different kinds ? They ars 
of different kinds. They have been 
variously classified, so varionsly Indeed 
ae to cause confusion. Of the many 
classifications I shall select one which 
is comprehensive enough to bring 
within its limits all types of mundane 
thoughts. It shonld be parenthetically 
remarked here that no reference will 
be made to-day to any type of supra- 
mundane or 'Lokuttara' thoughts, and 
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ftU that will be eaid will be with »l wb-aiiWMi in M| life*llB«, 14 

tdferezLce to mondane oz 'Laokika' tlM stttB as Ika Bbjfd of (ha ri'blrlh thsughl, 
thoughts. This olaeei£cation divides artte first IhenfU if (hat lifa'Une. At the 
all thonghti into three olasaee, vi 2 :— diaappeanoceof asab><x>iuoiou& tboi^ht 


(1) Those thoughts that are pro> 
ductive of aubseqaecfc thoughts. 

(2) Those thoughts that are the 
EOBultacts of previous thoughts, 
and 

(8) Those thoughts that are 
DOC'prodaotlTe of subsequent 
thoughts and are them^ves 
not the resultants of previous 
thoughts. 

On what principle is this classifica¬ 
tion made ? Xo underatand how the 
above claasification is made, it is neces¬ 
sary to leam certain facts about 
thoughts. When these facts are learnt 
the principle of the class)fioaiiou will 
he understood. We ihall leam sonie- 
thing U the way in which thoughts 
succeed thoughts and the function and 
nature of such thoughts. 

It was said that thought succeeds 
thought whether w< are asleep or 
awake, throughout our whole life. We 
are no more conscious of this than we 
are conacions of the bea^og of the 
heart or of breathing. Do we breathe 
and does the heart beat only when we 
are consoious of them V Wa go on 
breathing, and the heart goee on beat¬ 
ing whether we are oonscioue of the 
fact or not. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that in the same manner, whether 
we are conscious of it or not. thoughts 
BUoceed thoughts. Snob thoughts are 
subconscious or automatic. Until other 
objects of thought or ‘Aramroana’ 
present themselves, the sub-conscioos 
thoughts arise one after another. As 
long as life lasts In the absence of other 
objects of thought the Bub-conscious 
thoughts go on arising. Thoughts of 
whatever kind must have objects of 
thought. What then is the object of 
sub-^nsoio^s thoughts ? Tbi 


mother such thought arises, exists and 
dies, then another arises, exists, and dies, 
and the process continues throughout 
a life-time, if external stimuli, or 
objects or *Arammana' do not intrude 
themselves. Let us see what happens 
when such an 'Aram mans' presents 
itself. Let us take a vivid object say 
a diamond ahining brightly sending 
forth beaotiful rays or light in all 
directions. When such an object pre- 
sen ts itself a thought arises which 
rouses into activity the proper sense 
door for ite perception. In this esse 
the proper door for its perception is 
the eye. The preliminary thought 
rouses the eye consciousness into aotl* 
vily. The eye oonsciouiuess is like a 
porter who is placed at the door of a 
room, and who is looking inside the 
room. When a man comes to the door 
he does not see lum. Hit attention 
has to be directed by a msn who is in¬ 
side the room. It is not this latter 
man's basinets to be at the door, bnt 
he is ready to draw the attention of 
the porter whenever a man comes to 
the door. When the attention of the 
porter is drawn to the presence of a 
roan at the door, he turns back and 
sees a man with a parcel in his hand. 
The man inside the room is the 
thought that arouses the eye conscious¬ 
ness into acrivity. It is called "the 
five door opening consciousness," 
'Pancadwirav^'jana elite.' It is called 
" the five door opening oonsci oneness;" 
be cause it precedes not only the eye 
coDBcionsneas, but aleo other types Of 
door consciousness such as the ear 
consciouBness the tongue conaciousness 
Ac., after the "five door opening conB- 
donsueee" ceases when the proper' 'doOi 
conscionsness" arises: in this case it h 
the "eye conscioasness" 'Cakku-Tts- 
pin^' that arises, 
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Thoughts ars so short lived that 
after the presentation of the fresh 
object of tboDght to the field of visios, 
before the arising of the “fire door 
opening consoioaeness'' there arise at 
least three other thoughts. These Itrei 
cannot possibtf haie (he newly presented sli|ect 
as (heir obleet. because tfie niw ebjecl as jef 
has not nen keen percelTsd, These three 
tbonghts are only three snb-conecicus 
thoughts that are always arising in the 
absence of thonghta with a fresh 
*Arainniana/ Therefore it is after 
three sub^oneoioua thoughts have 
arisen and ceased in saooeesion that 
the "five door o^ing ooneoionsnees," 
with the new object as its ‘Aramuana’ 
ariiee. If the object be not very vivid, 
it may be after four or five or more 
ivzb-oonsfliouB thoughts that the "five 
door openiog eonicioasneeft" would 
arise. As soon as the "five door open* 
ing consciouinees” ceasea, there arises 
the eye oonjoiousoess. It is therefore 
in this oaee, the 6th thought since the 
presentation of the fresh object, and the 
second thought with the new 'Aram- 
mana' aa its object. We compared the 
eye consoiousneee to a porter. It is 
not the porter’s businesa to receive the 
parcel or to untie it or examine its 
contents. Let us allegorise a little 
further, Let ue take a census of the 
occupants of onr room. We are fami* 
liar with two inhabitants: the DOrter 
looking inside the room and the man 
looking out of the room. There are 
four other persons in the room : three 
servants and their eleeping master. 
Let us learn the names of the three 
servants. Their names are ^Sam* 
patiocana/ ‘Santhlrana/ and Wottha* 
pana.’ The porter having seen the 
man with the parcel moves away leav* 
ing *Sampaticcana’ at the door. He 
receives the parcel. That is his duty, 
he does it. He hands the parcel to 
*fianthlrana’ who unties the parcel, 
examines its contents and notices that 
{ha f)a(ce] contains B0Q^4Chio| B9ft and 


yielding to pressure, He gathers facts 
about the contents. It is not his 
businesfl to arrive at a decision. That 
is the duty of his fellow servant 
‘Votthapana,’ He passes the parcel to 
‘Votthapana' who alone can have 
any direct dealing with the sleeping 
maeter. He decides whether the parcel 
should be presented to him or not. It 
is hii business to arouse his sleeping 
master to activity. The porter, ‘Bam* 
paticcana/ and ‘Santbtrana' are paid 
servants, paid by the father of their 
sleeping master. But Wotthapana’ 
and the man inside the room who 
draws the porter’s attention to the 
arrival of a man with a parcel, are 
servants rendering their servioas 
gratuitously. We shall bre^ the story 
here to resume it later. 

We have now seen the seguence iu 
which these thoughts arise and thur 
functions. We shall summarise what 
we have learned : 

The rapidity with which thoughts 
arise and cease is so great, that at Jeaet 
three enb^coneoious thonghte arise and 
cease after the preeentation of on 
object before any thought arises with 
the fresh object as its ‘Avammana.' 
The fourth thought is the “five door 
opening consciousness” which arises 
itself whenever an object of thought 
perceiveable by any one of the five 
senses is presented. This “five door 
opening conciousneiB” is followed by the 
door oonscionsnees, in the present case 
because a diamond is a visible object, 
it is the sys conscfsBinsss that arises. 
The eye censtfoutness is followed by 
the reclplenl consciousness, passively 
receiving the sense impressions caused 
by the objeot presented. This is fol¬ 
lowed by the eiamlniag coniclovtiits 
which gathers facts, ae it were, 
makes obeervatione regarding the object 
presented. This laet is followed by 
‘Votthapana’ or rietormlnlng contcloutnsti 
which performs the double fnnc* 
tiOQ of defining or understanding what 
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the obj«ct is, sod of detenaining 
vKetber farther thoogbte shonld ftrUe 
lelfttive to the object and if eo in what 
manner. We have now learned that 
after the enb^onscione thooghts have 
ceased, five kinds of tbooghts arise with 
the newly presented object M their 
‘Arammana,’ we have learned also the 
sequence in which they arise and 
something of their functions. Let os 
try to nnderstsmd tbdr oomporition or 
build. 

This we cannot do without knowing 
Bometbing at least about mental con* 
comitaote or properties known tecbni* 
cally as ^Getaaikas; triatlU’t’ artti lith 
CDnttioaisatt. u4 ctata «lth H. and iiitt 
rtiftllva ta lha uns 'AruiHiu* ai Uia ‘An** 
■ins' il lha lhoH|bl, and if the ooosdous* 
neas is the aye conaeiouaneea the ^ta- 
rika'i* will alao be connected with the 
same organ. Conaciousnees naver ariaea 
withont 'Cetaaikaa', and 'Cetaaikaa' 
never arise without conioioosnees. They 
are InaepBrable. They are only lod* 
cally distinguishable. They can be 
compared in a certain way with those 
oubea with which children build up 
animals. Cubes are grouped together 
and we notice some animal, aay a lion. 
The cnbee are not the lion: nut the 
lion cannot be built without the cubes. 
But there is a difference: The cubee 
ga p exist individually, but 'Cetaaikae* 
cannot and do not ao exist. Perhaps 
a better example to show the relation 
between thought and *Cetaaikaa' would 
be temperature and fever. Fever and 
high temperature exist together. 
When the fever oeaaee the temperv 
ture becomes normal. Fever and 
temperature are not the same, but 
they always go together. They are 
logically separable. ‘Cetaai ky * and 
‘Citta' or oonsciouanesa are similarly 
related. There are 'GsUsllas' ud 
Ihirs are $8 Ifpas sf MDseleiuass acear- 
ding Is lha aarrsisr nay sf eaaetiag. 
All the 52 'Cetarikae’ do not enter 
into the building up of each of the 


8d types of consciousness. If they 
do then there would be only one 
type of consdonaness. It is not pos&ible 
to explain here the various ways in 
which these ‘Cetasikaa* combine to 
produce different types of thought. But 
it is necessary to learn something of 
the way at least in which the ‘Ceta* 
tika's’ are grouped. 

The 52 *Cetssikaa‘ are grouped into 
three bnndlee containing IS, 14, and 
25 ‘Cetaeikss* in each. The last men¬ 
tioned 25 ‘Cetasikaa* occur only with 
good thoughts, the 14 ‘Cetasikas’ are 
obtsdned ^y in bad thoughts, and the 
first mentioned 18 'Cetasikaa’ occur 
both with good thoughts, bad thoughta 
end with thougbte that are neither 
good nor bad. Here we found it neces¬ 
sary to mention three kinds of thoughts: 
|iad lbsi|hU. hid fhsu|hls. tnd Iheughlt 
Ihsl an atilhsr gssd nsr had. How do 
vre distinguish theea three kinds of 
thoughts ? 

There are three important ^Ceiasikas’ 
in the group of 25 good *Getasiku’ and 
three others in the group of 14 bad 
*Cetaeika.* The three good onea are 
llbsrallty, li*s. tM hssflsdia ‘Alfibha* 
'Adfiea' and *Ani6ha/ At least two of 
them ^Aldbha* and ‘Addsa’ occur in 
every type of good thought. The 
occuraoce in any thought of these three 
*Cetasikae' or two of them together 
^iih certain other 'Cetseikss' out of 
the remaining 22 good 'Getasikse‘ 
eotitlM that tbonght to be regaaded 
u good. The three bad 'Cetasikae* 
are |md. kill and l|MnaM ‘Lfibba* 
*D5sa' and 'kl6ha.‘ At least one of 
them ignorance oocura in every bad 
thought. The occurrence in any thought 
of any one or more of these three bad 
'Cetatikae* together with certain other 
'CeUsikas* out of the remaining 11 bad 
'Cetatikae' entitles that thought to be 
regarded as bed. 

The group of 13 ‘Cetasikas* occur in 
good and bad thoughte w ithout distmc- 
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tioQ. It m&y be remarked that ecme- 
times they alone occur without being 
etcccompanied by ‘Cetaeikae’ from the 
other two groopa. The thoughts in 
which they occur alone cannot he eud 
to be either good or bad. At least 7 
out of these 13 'Cetaeikae’ obtain In 
every single thought. 

We have already met several of this 
last mentioned type of tliougbts, i, e., 
those thoughts which axe neither good 
nor bad. In fact all the thonghts we 
saw functioning so far in the illustra^ 
tive thought prooeis which we studied 
to some esteot, do belong to this class. 
To make myself clear I shall go back 
to ont story of the parcel and the 
sleeping master. We learned that the 
porter, the man who reoeivee the 
parcel, and the men who examines the 
parcel are paid eervants and that the 
person inside the zoom who draws the 
porter’s attention to the snivel of the 
man with the parcel and Wotthapana’ 
who decides as to whether the sleeper 
ahould be awakened and the parcel 
given to him are servant who are doing 
their work ^atuitoualy, they have 
not been prepaid, they earn nothing 
for their work. These five—the two 
gratuitoue and the three paid servants 
arc not interested in the parcel for 
themselves. They merely perforin 
their respective duties without iray self 
Interest. Dropping the metaphor and 
turning to the Noughts themselves we 
notice that in none ofthemoceur^Ldbha' 
'Ddsa* or ‘M6ba' or their opposites. 
Therefore these thoughts belong to 
that olaes of thoughts which can be 
called neither good nor bad. All the 
five thoughts are alike in this respect, 
namely, that they are neither good nor 
bad. But what is the distinction 
drawn between them that some are 
oompared to paid servants and others to 
gratnitouB servants. The five door 
opening consciousness, ae it were, in* 
tioduces ao external ‘Aramto ana’ to 
the sense consciousness; and *Vottha< 


pane' introduces an object which has 
been sensed to the mind, therefore is 
Wotthapana’ sometimes called ‘Mand* 
dvari-vajjana eitta’ or " the mind door 
opening conacionsness.’' The five door 
opening and the mind door opening 
thonghts are brought into being by 
an external stimnlus or ’Arammana* 
and its vividity. They perform theii 
functions and cease to be. The other 
three thoughts, which were compared 
to j>aid servants, however, belong to a 
different class altogether. They are 
what are called rssultinl Ihasgliti or 
thonghts that ate born according Co 
the nature, good or bad, of sbme pie* 
vious thought of a cansal nature. A 
causal thought is an entry in the debit 
side and is balanced by ^e entry of a 
rasvltent thooght in the credit side. 
That is why these three kinds of 
thoughts were likened to paid servants 
i.e., servants who liave been prepaid. 
Theee servants perform their functions 
and their obligation U at an end, and 
they are free. Another set of prepaid 
servants, however, are ready to do their 
duty when tbs next parcel arrives at 
the door. 

We have now seen some examples 
of tho two latter claases out of the 
three, to which it was said that 
thoughts can be divided. It wse said 
that thoughts can be divided into three 
classes as follows:— 

(1) Those thoughts that are pro¬ 
ductive of subsequent thoughts, 

(2) Those thoughts that are the 
resultants of previous thoughts, 
and 

\8) Those thoughts that are non* 
productive and non-resultant. 

"The eye consciousnees," “the recei¬ 
ving thought” and "the examining 
thought belong" to the secondly men* 
tionod resultant class of thoughts, and 
"the five door opening" and "the mind 
door opening" thoughts belong to the 
thirdly mentioned non-operative and 
non-re&ultant class of thoughts. 
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We h&To Qow to sfead; the first 
named olaes of thoogbU which are 
called active, potential or CMtal. It is 
these tbonghte that are forgiag the 
links of the chain that binds ae to 
ejiifibence. To study them, we shall 
go back again to ouz etory of the parcel 
and the eleeping master. We came to 
the point in the etory where the 
servant ‘ Votthapaoa ’ decided to 
awaken the sleeping master. When 
the sleeper is aw^ened and the paroel 
of rice is placed in his hands we shall 
iQppose that he shall eat it in seven 
moutbfnls. If the rice is well cooked 
be will be nourished by his eating, 
but if the rice is iU-cooked or mixed 
with some harmful drug, instead of 
dsriviQg some benefit or pleasucea from 
the eatiogi the will become sick. 
Ee may D^me sick immediately, or 
soon afterwards, or at some subse¬ 
quent time. The eating of the rioe m 
seven mouthfuls illustrates the way in 
which OUT mind behaves towards an 
object presented to it. The thoughts 
le^ing np to Wottbapana* and inolu* 
ding it, being free from the ux ‘Hdtus' 
of'tdbha/ 'Ddsa,' 'M6ha,’greed, haU. 
ignorance and their opposites, ace all 
iMsral, or unprsdsdlvs sf milUsi 
lhou|hli. Suppose if the object of 
thought wss that diamond which at 
the outset of this lecture we sdected 
ee a suitable vivid 'Arammana' or 
object of thought, the five thoughts 
including ‘Votthapana’ would gather 
facts about the diamood and present 
it to the mind. How will the msud 
behave towards it ? Those who have 
attained Arahathood would behave to¬ 
wards It. so that those thoughts of the 
Aiahat with the diamond as the 'Aram- 
mana’ would have no power productive 
of resultant thoughts. Those who 
have not attained to the perfect stage, 
can behave towards the diamond only 
in one of the two possible ways. Either 
moral thoughts would arise with the 
^bmoud as the object of thought; or 


{(Qmor^ thoughts would arise. In the 
prooees of thought we have been study¬ 
ing, directly after ^Votthapsna,’ eeven 
similar successive moral or immoral 
thoQghta would arise with the diamond 
aa the object of thought. It is im¬ 
possible to discuss the varions ways in 
which differeut thoughts would arise 
in different penous about the same 
diamond. We shall briefly discuss, 
very briefly discnss, the nature of an 
immoral thought that may arise. 
Suppose for example the thought arisen 
is one of theft. What is its nature? 
The examination of the *Cetasikas* 
that ariae with that tho^ht, would 
determine its character, within the 
iimita of this short lactore it U im¬ 
possible to examine iu detail the various 
'Cetasikas' that arise with even such a 
eommoQ thought w that of theft. Each 
thought oau as it were, microscopi¬ 
cally examinedi and the 'Cetaaikas* 
occurring ther^n studied in detail. 
Such study undertaken sa an honest 
attempt at disoovering the truth, Ufull 
of iotereet. The trouble and labour 
are amply repaid by the value of the 
resnlts obtained. Again one thought 
of theft may be different from ano^sc 
in a marked manner. For example 
MS IhMtf H| bi csssioM vlUi irrsr 
i. e., with a belief such as that 
there ts no evil in theft, sarihir 
tbsiihl Ml bs dUeisfiKlsd frosi amr 
i. e.. with a belief such as that 
there is harm in thoft. Even such 
differences would modify the obaraoter 
of the thoughts. We shall only take 
here a Utought of theft that is done 
with pleasure, unprompted, in igno¬ 
rance of the true nature of theft and 
its reeulta. As was said, full analysia 
of such a thought la impossible here, 
I shall give yon only a summary of the 
results. 

When mention was mad e of ‘Cetasika’s’ 
in sm earlier part of the lecture it was 
remarked that the 52 ' Ceisaikas' are 
bundled into groups of IS. li and .25: 
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the fult bundle ecntammg those 'Ceta- 
sikae ’ that can be present in any kind 
of thought, the second containing those 
that arise with immoral thoughts and 
the last cODtainiog those that occni in 
moral thoughts. None of the 25 good 
' Cetasikae ’ can occur in the thought 
of theft under consideration. Out of 
the 14 bad * Cdtasikas ^ 6 oconr in this 
thought and 8 do not. The six that 
oocur are 'M6ha,' 'Ahirika,’ ‘Anot- 
tbappa * and ' Udhacoa’ together with 
'L^bha’ and ‘Ditthi.’ That is in 
this thought w€ do find the six 
Chetasikas; ignorance, shamelessness 
to do what is immoral, the fearlessness 
to do what is immoral, state of flurry 
or distraction together with greed and 
wrong view of the nature of &eft, The 
other eight bad ' CAtasikas' eg.' M4na ’ 
oonceit' Ibs4 ’ hate dra. do not oooar in 
this thought of theft. AH the IS 

* Oetasikas * included in the let bundle 
as being common to the different kinds 
of thought occur in this thought of 
theft also. It is useless to mention 
their names as an examination of them 
oannot be entered into here. But one 
of them * CdtanA' deserves some exami¬ 
nation. 

In this immoral thought of theft 
we noticed the occurance of two 
*Hetus’ or conditions out of the 6 

* Hetns.’ We find in this thought both 
greed and error, 'Ldhha' and 'Mdba.’ 

These two are said to be conditions. 
What do they condition ? They condi¬ 
tion the ' Cetasika ’ known as ‘ CetanA.’ 
The ' Cetasika CetanA ' is one of the 
universal mental properties occurring 
in every thought. But it can be con¬ 
ditioned only when it occurs with any 
one of the six ' Hetas.* ‘ Cetana' is a 
peculiar * Cetasika.* It hae two func¬ 
tions to perform. It pleases the com- 
mestaton to compare 'CetanA* to a 
head oarpenter in a workshop, a man 
who has both to do hie own work and 
to See that others do their work, 
dOTaetimM * OetasA ’ is funotioning u 


‘ SahajAta-GetanA ’ or ' CetanA ’ sprung 
up together with other 'Cetacikas’ and 
worki^ 08 B catalytic agent, doing no 
work itself but inducing others to work. 
When it is working thus it zs uncondi¬ 
tioned. 

When unconditioned ' CetanA' sees 
other 'Getoeikas’ are at work, but does 
not do any work itself. But in causal 
thoughts it is always conditioned-—and 
conditioned by the ‘Hetus.’ When 
it is BO conditioned in addition to seeing 
that other 'Cetasikae’ are properly 
employed, it does its own work. Then 
only doss ‘Cetani’ become ^Kamma.’ 
'Cetana’ being a universal ’Cetasika’ 
ooonrs in all the three kinds of 
thoughts, in causal thoaghte, resultant 
thoughts and inoperative thoughts, hut 
only when it occurs coupled with 
'Hetue’ in the causal thoughts that it 
becomes Kamma. We oannot speak 
of the ’CetacA’ in the resultant and the 
inoperative thoughts os ’ Ka mma. 
Therefore the ‘CetaoA’ occurring in 
them is only 'SahajAta-GetanA/ ^ir«. 
ting the other 'Cetasikss’ to their 
duties but not ’KAnA-kbinika Cetoni' 
which alone can be termed ’Kamma.' 
The consequence of ’RahajAta-Cetana’ 
is immediate and complete in the 
thought in which it arises by inducing 
the other 'Oetasikas’ to act. The con¬ 
sequences of ’NAnA-khauika CetaiiA’ 
take effect at a subsequent time by it 
serving as a sufficing cause or 'TJpanls- 
saya-pratya. It is Sie nature of this 
‘CetanA’ to serve as an'Upanissa-pratya 
or to postpone results. 

I have thus very briefly indicated 
the nature of a causal thought Chat 
functions after ’Yottbapana.’ In the 
process of thought we were studying 
we said that after 'Votthapana’ 7 
causal thonghte, in the caee of theft, 
7 immoral thoughts succeed one after 
another. These thoughts are techni¬ 
cally called 'Sattajavana-citte. In 
these seven immoral oausal thoughts 
7 'Oeta&Ai' do ooeur, Are all ot these 
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‘Kamma' or one of them ? Since all 
of them are 'N4n4-khanika Cetani* aU 
of them are ‘Kamma/ Therefore in 
©very thought proceea there must be 
at least 7 ‘Kammae' or ‘Cetanto* which 
do postpone their reaulti- The poet- 
pooemeut is different in duration of 
time. The first thought is the weakert 
being nDsnpported by ptetious thonghts 
of the same kind, a^ the iaet is the 
next weak being nnsnpported by 
sequent thoughts of same kina, 
and the intermediate fi^e are stronger, 
the fourth being the strongest. That 
is why the 'Kamma' occmring in the 
lit *Javana‘ thought must p^uoe its 
effect during this life-time iteeU or not 
at all. It gets preaoribed after that 
time. It becomes *Ahdsi.* Tbe ‘Kamma* 
occurring in the last ‘Jarana’ thought 
out of the seven is prescribed by the 
iife-time of the next following existence 
The 'Kamma' in the intermediate five 
thoughts never get prescribed and oan 
take effect at any time before Kirvkna 
is reached. 

It was said that a causal thought is 
one in which the ‘Cetani' has become 
'Kamma' owing to its oocurranca to¬ 
gether with one or more of the six 
•Hetiis.’ A thought in which it occurs 
conditioned by the good ‘Hetus* is a 
moral thought. The thought in which 
it occurs conditioned by bad 'Hetui is 
an immoral thought. The moral 
thoughts are always followed by resul^ 
ant thoughti whereof the feeling is 
never one of pain or ‘Dukkha,’ or 
*Ddmaaassa' immoral thoughts ate 
always followed by resultant thoughts 
whereof the feeling is never one ^ 
pleasure *Sukha,* or ‘Bdmanassa ’ This 
means that where ever tbe ‘Cetasika* 
cetank’ has been conditioned and has 
been ‘£amma’ not pleasant or not un* 
pleasant resultant thooghte would 
occur. There is a particxdar instance 
when ‘Cetani’ is conditioned by the 
Estus. 'AlObba, Adosa, and Amoba’ 
ud yet ramaiai 'Sehejita-oetua 


without converted into ‘Eamma.* 
This occurs only in Arhats. There is 
no 'Eamma’ in their thoughts. Tbe 
'HetusAlobha, Adosa "■"d Amoha* occur 
in their thoughts and the ‘Cetani* is 
conditioned by them but it does not 
become "Eamma.’ Therefore tbe 
thooghte of Arabats fall under that 
cla« of thoughts which are said to be 
non csAsal snd non resultant. They 
are never regarded ss causal. ‘CetaoA 
ocentring in our thougbta together 
with ‘Alobba, Amoha and Adosa* is 
r^arded to be ‘Kamma/ whereas the 
'Cetaua* occurring in the thoughts of 
■D Arahat together with the same three 
*Hetus’ U not regarded to be 'Eaxnma.' 
It looks like a grievance, somethisg 
about wbicb we should protect. There 
is no grievance at all if we consider 
that Anhats have imrooted, oompletely 
uprooted, *Lobha. Posa and Moba.' Id 
their thooghte only pure ‘Alobha,* 
pure 'Amo^’ and pure 'Amoha* ooeur> 
'Ewma’ thrives only when there is at 
leaet a microecopioally minute quantity 
of 'liObba, I>oea and Moha* oocus. 
Even in the most moral of our thoughts 
there is a speck of *Lobba, Dose and 
Moba.' This. Is sufficient to integrate 
*Eamma.’ Therefore all thoughts in 
which'Alobha, Adosa and Amoha’ oconx 
are sot morsJ thoughte. Those in which 
they occur pure and unmixed are nn- 
mo^ thoughts the perquisites of the 
A rebate only. Those thonghts in which 
they occur with a trees of the oppiMtes 
are moral and therefore karmic or 
caottl, and are productive of subse¬ 
quent reeoltant thoughte. It is because 
the Armhate have uprooted *Lobha, 
Dosa and Moha’ and in their thonghts 
occur only the pure 'Alobha, Adosa and 
Amoha’ that they ate incapable of 
accumulating 'Eamma.' Because they 
have uprooted 'Ijobha, Doea and Moha* 
they escape from rebirth. They have 
enough a^ more than enough ‘Kamma* 
to give them many more births. But 
'Lobha' is uprooted, and oaa 
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'Advcr occtu in tlie thoaghte of Arabats 
U Dot that loogiog for e^Listeaco 
whiah in the presence of an efbcient 
'Kaxnma' can canse to arise a Trati* 
aandhi'Cittfl’ or re-birth oonsoiousness. 
. Therefore the tbooghte of Arahste 
free from 'Kamma' are inoliaded under 
that olaas of thooghte which are said 
to be am reeultant and non catieal. 

I suppose you will permit me to 
digress a little to sapplemeut what has 
been ao far said about 'Kamma/ I 
■hall say a few words about the relation 
of action to '£amma.' Take the case 
of theft. What is theft ? Is it the 
thought to steal that is theft or the 
actual physical removal of an object or 
a thing belonging to another? Or is it 
both the thought and the physical 
removal that cooetitute a theft ? The 
actual pbyeical removal being an out¬ 
ward manifeetatioQ of the will cannot 
be regarded as a 'Nftraa Dhamma/ it 
is a ‘Viliftatthi* and as such falls under 
'Bdpa-dhamma/ No 'Biipa-dhamma* 
is either moral or immoral Therefore 
the aotoaJ phyeical removal itself is 
neither moral nor immoral, It is the 
thoughts and thoughts alone with which 
the action ie done that* are immoral. 
The question arises how many immoral 
Uioughts arise in the case of theft. In 
each proceea of thought causal or kar- 
mia thoughts both moral and immoral 
arise in groups of seven. Therefore 
at least seven immoral thoughts of 
theft arise for every physical removal 
of an object, which we call theft. Are 
there then onl y seven im moral though ts 
of theft with which action is done ? 
The answer is offimative but qualified. 
With the actual physical act of stealing 
there oeou; seven thoughts of theft. 
'The 'Cetanfi-cetasika’ in these seven 
Noughts is termed ‘Eamma/ that is 
capable of effecting subsequent result¬ 
ant thoughts. These results may be 
piroduoed in this life in the next life or 
^gi%ny'(utur& time aecordingly as they 
an tfw«e^^«itkhe .‘Eanuna' oceor- 


ring in the first, last, and the five 
intermediate immoral thoughts that 
accompany the physical act. Excluding 
the] 'Eamma' occurring in the first 
thought whose effect must bear fiuK 
in this life or not at all, each of the 
remaining 6 'Eamma* is capaUe of 
causing a ‘Prati-eandhi-vififiAna’ to 
arise or canse re-birth. Therefore such 
a physical act of theft accompanied by 
seven immoral thoughts is capable of 
causing 6 re-biiths at most. The six 
'CetauA' occurring is these six thoughts 
of theft usually called 'Kamma’ are 
more propwly called ‘Eamma-patba’ 
to distinguish them from the ‘Kamma' 
occurring in the drat thought of theft 
and is incapable of effecting a re-birth, 
and also to distinguish these six 
thoughts from certain other immoral 
thoughts connected with the act of 
theft but are in capable of e^cting a 
re-birth. What are these other 
thoughts? Thoughts as we have 
already learned are very short lived, 
Several processes of thoeghts contain¬ 
ing immoral thoughts of theft occur 
before the actual physical act of theft 
takes place. There Is ‘Eamma’ oconi- 
ring in every one of these immoral 
thoughts. These 'Eammas’ are pro¬ 
ductive of results short of re-birth, and 
they, therefore do not become 'Kamma 
patha.* 

Again, thoughts, immoral thoughts 
of theft, may arise and yet no actngl 
physicsl act of theiving is dene. 
Although the physical act of theft dees 
not occur at all, the 'Ostani* occurring 
in such immoral thoughts is decidedly 
‘Kamma’ capable of producing results 
short of re-birth. Therefore there is 
‘Eamma’ In such thoughts though 
there is no ‘Eamma-patba,’ 

It was only possible to make a few 
remarks about 'Eamma/ in the course 
of this lecture. No detailed examina¬ 
tion of the subject was attempted. 
Apart from studying the nature •of 
'Ettiuna,' ,it is necessary to study iSe 
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{anctit)ns, how )t woirkt, eepocidl; k) 
stnd^ how ‘£!amma’ effecU re^birth. 
Till this is tindentood no one nndei- 
steads BnddhUm. It is only a Up 
profession and a mockery to ss; that 
we are Baddhists and Iw ignorant of 
how re-birth takes place. It U here 
that Baddhism differs from all other 
religions and philosophies, and occnpies 
a position apart from them. AU the 
oUmt philosophies are diTisible into 
two classes : those that deny an ezi^ 
tence after death, and those that admit 
that soul persists after death. Bod- 
dbism says that both these are false 
dootrines, that it is wrong to say that 
* there is no existence after death, and 
that it is likewise wrong to say that 
our soul re-incamates after death. The 
poeition of Buddhism at the first exami¬ 
nation appears to be paradoxical for it 
says that it is not the same person that 
is reborn nor another. The majority 
of the Bnddbists acgatesce in the para¬ 
dox without understanding its import 
snd its meaning. It is fss h iona b le for 
those who are inquisitirely inclined to 

S o to the 'Milinda-prasna' for an elnei- 
iation. In the East it is osnaltogi’i^ 
an example where an explanation is 
necessary. This ws find is the regular 
Vedic method of meeting difficulkes. 
It is not strange (hat this method pre¬ 
vails in Buddhist literature to a very 
appreciable extent. The 'Milinda- 
prasoa’ givee examples bn( no scienk- 
' fie explanation. It is therefore neces¬ 
sary that we should go to other sonrees 
and nnderstand this position to Bud¬ 
dhism which is different from that of 
all other religions. If we do not 
understand it, believe me, we are 
deceiving oniselves by calling ourselves 
Buddhists, while we ace all the time 
remaining‘trchcheda-vftdios' . or ‘Sas- 
raca-vadins.’ 

I regret 1 have not been able to go 
more fully into the subjects which I 
touched upon to-day, espedally to deal 
more fully with ‘Kamma,’ and to show 


how is related to matter and 

matter to mind. The thought process 
wtuch I expired with the help of the 
story of the sleeping master and the 
parcel is one out of many possible 
hundreds of thought pcoceeses offer* 
ing themselves for selection. Kor 
have 1 been able to refer to Tatich* 
cha-samuppAda,’ and I could not 
indicate tlm proper position of the 
subject matter of this lecture in the 
scheme of Buddhist Philosophy. I 
have besn able to give you, perhaps is 
a very confused manner, one method 
of classifying tbonghts, and that also 
very bri^y omitting hundredfold more 
than what is included here. 1 am 
conscioni of many imperfections and 
omissions which are due partly to the 
limited time within which I had to 
prepare this lecture, partly to the difB* 
oulty of including all important matters 
in cne lecture, snd greatly to my reti- 
to speak on such subjects asthst 
of to*day while yet 1 am a atudent 
who may advance immature and in- 
coneci views in the belief that they 
are right without knowing that they 
are wrong. 

I may have done so even in what I 
have said and I desire you will hot 
hesitate to show me where I have 
erred. I wish you will criticise the 
leetore, with the expression of that 
wish J enppoee you will permit me to 
couple an^er wish namely that thoee 
members of this sssocistion who ere 
as yet not seriously engaged in the 
study of the Dhamma will in earnest 
take up its study, a stndy of all stndies 
to be ranked first by us Buddhists fas 
that alone will show us kie eborteet 
way ont of the foreetof Samsdra where 
we all have been yrandering for such a 
weary length of time, longer than wha4 
can be thought of, uid where shall go 
<m wandering no one can say how long 
till we plant one foot out of it having 
found out the way that is proper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mozaitstrasse 15 
Leipzig, 14tb Oci iJn 

iQtBrnational Biaddbist 

Brotherhood Bureau, 
Colombo. 

Deu Sin, 

With great pleasure and interest I 
read in the Maha-Bodhi Journal of 
July and August (Noe. 7 and 8) of the 
formation of tbii new Brotherhood. 
I oocfiider it an excellent idea and I 
hope that it will be carried out succeae* 
fully. 

1 therefore beg you to inacrihe my 
name ae a member and to inform me 
whether there are any dues to payi 
and if so, how much. 

I am also going to iuduoo eome 
other Buddhists here to join; aud 
remain with best wishes. 

Yours fraternally, 
CSAS. T. Sfiuuss. 


News and Notes. 


The Anagarilu has arrived in the 
midst of his countrymen with uu' 
dimmed enthusiasm and 
Thi Aaigarlki untiring energy to te> 
Iharmipila. sumo his work of up* 
lifting. 

Sdrs. H. L. Foster to whose generous 
fud the Buddhists of Ceylon are deeply 
grateful has placed in the Anagarika's 
hands a sum of Bs. 60.000 to found a 
hospital for the poor. 

Though it was the intention of the 
donor to found a hospital where the 
beet of European treatment could be 
given; it was pointed out to the Ana- 
garika that there is a popular demand 
for a hospital where could be given a 
treatment according to the Idinhaleee 


Medical Science. Sinhalese medidue 
owes its origin to the Indian Ayurvedic 
system, but developed in Ceylon on its 
own lines. Latterly however it hee 
lost its hold on the educated section of 
Che commnnity. The poor however 
believed in it and were much benefited 
by it. 

There is a growing consensus of 
opinion as to its high efficacy, and 
it is the Anagarika’s desire, with 
Mrs. Poster’s permission to open a 
hospital on Ayurvedic lines. 

At No. 2 Darley Lane, a beginning 
will be made for an out patients' 
department, with a few in patients and 
a resident practitioner. Infectious ^ 
cases will not be admitted. 

The medical students of the Binba- 
lese system at present receive only a 
theoretical knowledge, but with the 
establishment of the hospital and dii< 
pensary an opportunity will be given 
to the students to come in touch with 
patients. As only the interest of the 
Endowment Fund will be used, the 
beginning will be necessarily small; 
but the future progress, which is un¬ 
doubted, will necessitate moving to 
larger quarters where an attempt will 
be made to wed the Eastern and Wes¬ 
tern systems. A knowledge of chemie- 
physics, anatomy and physiology • 
will enrich the Eaetem system whose 
clinical treatment will no donbt modify 
the accepted European ideas. v 

As such a hospital is a much felt 
want, our sincere thanks are due to the 
generosity of Mrs, Foster. 


We beg to acknowledge with thanks 
the receipt of The Bri Lanka Sri, The 
Mahinda College 
Acknovledgineals. Magazine, The Col¬ 
legian, The Literary 
Digest, The Dawn, The Behsfee, The 
Indian Antiquary, The Brahmavadln, 
and a Booklet on the life and work of 
Mr. G. K, Gandhi. 
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SEVERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INDIA. 


AGcideota aeveced Ceylon from India 
but their political aeverance is peculiar 
in the bittory of politics, saya a writer ia 
the The ruUi^ authority is now 

the same. His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Emperor of India it the Sovereign and 
the British Parliament is the ruling 
power, bat India it a dependency w 
the Crown and Ceylon it a Crown 0^ 
lony. The dates and modes of awjui- 
eition have placed Ceylon under the 
government of oneDepeutment of the 
State for the Colonial Secretary at its 
head, while the Beciettry of State foi 
India in Council rules India in the 
name of the Grown of England. 
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II. 13. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BUDDHISM. 


Why do oot the oritioi of Baddbieu 
make b thorough study of the j)hilo> 
eophy of the Beligion thet the Teth^ 
eto t&ogbt to the people of lodle 
500 yeers ego, before uey yeotore 
to oriticise it? Socoe of then heve 
reed neither the originel texts nor ni 
at the feet of the Matters otBaddhiem, 
and yot they dare plunge in to the 
depthe of the yast ocean of peycholO' 
gical thought. Buddhists is the die* 
covery of the all-enlightened Buddba. 
What is the objwt of the Great Teacher 
in proEQuigatihg the Dhensa in its 
twofold character? Why ' should a 
religion be preached to the people of 
India who were steeped in the tneta- 
physics of religion ? Why should the 
Tathagato enunciate views that were 
hostile to the existing phases of meta¬ 
physical thought? Why should the 
Prince, who bad all the pleasurea, in 
the full youth of prime manhood, 
surrounded by all that is pleasant, 
with a young beautifnl wife, and the 
only child born, leave all and go to the 
forest to learn the philosophy of the 
Rishis? The charge is brought against 
the prince that he wae sa^atad witt 
sense enjoyments and therefore ho left 
the world with disgust; but what is 


the truth ? Scan the ^es of history 
to find sQcb a renunciation aa was 
made by the Prince SiddhArtha i and 
we sb^l disoover of great princes who 
bad yielded lo death bnt not to the 
spirit of renuociatioo. Alexander the 
great In his thirtieth year died a victim 
of intoxication: ha did not give up his 
pleasures. Full of prejudice, victims 
of malice there are people who would 
oot care to admit the supremacy of the 
master mind of the Prince Siddhartha 
in whose heroism, conntless millions of 
human beings for 25 centuries, have 
rejoiced In having found a refuge 
before it was too late, to reach the 
aanimits of emancipation from the 
dangers of sensuality and morbid asce¬ 
ticism. 

In the Aiiyapatiyeaana sutia of the 
Majihima nikiya, is given an aoooont 
of the renunciation, mystic research, 
and the ascetic practices of the yocpg 
prince, wherefrom we learn of the kind 
of experience that the Bodhisat prince 
had from his twenty-ninth to Uie S5th 
year. To leam of the kind of life that 
the Prince led in his palaces we have 
to look into the suttas of the An^it^ 
nik&ya, where we are told that ne 
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three peUces foe the three Indian 
seaeons, one tf five eteeiee, one of 
seven and one nine. That the king 
his father had kept watoh over him 
lest he might make the reonneiation 
we also read, for the Brahman prleets 
had foretold that either the prince 
would be a world Coni^ueror, or that 
he would be a world Teacher. And * 
the prince also might have heard what 
hie great miSBion wae from his atten¬ 
dants or from bis own parents. The 
father naturally wished that his son 
should become a world conqueror, he 
of the great line of King Ikshvahu of 
the solar ince, the proudest of the 
dynasties of India. A world Teacher 
or a world Conqueror, such was the 
ideal before him, and now we have 
to look to the cnyitical environment 
of every man bom into the world. 
Borne are born great, some not. India 
is the land of Bishis, the home of the 
most anoint oivilieation, watered by 
great and majestic rivers, to the north 
the mighty Himalayas, to the east and 
west the great ocean. No foreign foe 
had ventured to invade India, a^ tlie 
people were proud of their indepen¬ 
dence, and of all races the Sakyas were 
the proudest, *from whose line the 
Prince was born. 

If there was a heaven on earth 26 
centariee ago, it was the Majjhiiuu 
deaa, the Indian midland country, The 
country was prepared to welcome 
Truth, there was no Seniitic pagan! 3 lu 
with gods of the typs of Allah and 
Jehovah, there were no brutal icouo- 
clastic invaders of the type of Mahmad, 
Auruagsebe, Clive to Uy waste the 
country. It was a truly Aryan civili¬ 
zation of the ideal type, of vigour and 
vitality, that the world had not wit* 
nessedevei since. Jehovah was not 
to he found anywhere, having fled 
before the mighty hosts of Nebucchad- 
cezzar; the prophets of Israel had 
besoms dumb; Allah woe not bom; and 
upstart Bnropeafi races had not 


then come into existence. Independent 
in body and mind, the Aryans of India ' 
were at the time; and the only non- 
Aryan race that ie mentioned in the 
ancient Pali texts was the Yavaua or 
the Yonakae, the loniane, Beyond 
the Gandhara country was the home 
of the Xonakaa. Takkaeila was the 
University where the Greeks and the 
Aryans met for study. 

In leaving the pleasures of the palace 
the prince Siddhlrtha had an ideal 
before hlm-^the noble aim. In the 
words of the Great Teacher himself < 
when recounting hie own experiences '■ 
aa the truth seeker. He was seeking 
after the incomparable security of 
Nibbftna, where there was no more 
death, no rebirth, .no more old age, , 
no despair, no lamentation, no gr&, 
no sorrow, no physical desires where 
the eenees reigned. The ideal was 
Hie own. 

The people of India at the time was 
given to the study of mysticism. The 
etherealization of the senses by mesne 
of physical purity and splritsal illumi¬ 
nation was much practised by the 
Yogis of ancient India. To reduce the 
body and mind to a state of coma was 
taugbt in one of the myetio eoboole. 

The highest happiness according to 
the spiritualistic school of Ohyana was • 
to reach by meditation the realms of * 
nevasafifl&Dgsafifia. where the concious* . 
neas is at work but where the per¬ 
ceptions are at rest, and that for a 
period of 64,000 kalpas. In the 
Brahmaj&U sutta of the Bigha-nikiya, « 
the Blessed One enumerates the sixty 
two kinds of beliefs then current in 
India. A study of the variations of * 
the philosophic schools is necessary to 
appreciate the profound genius of the 
great Aryan Teacher. Monotheism, 
Polytheism, Pantheism. Animism, 
Hedonism, Spiritaalism, Henotheism, 
Nihilism, based on two aspects of 
thought were current at the time. A < 
study of this very intBreeting disconrse 
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is absolately necessary to gauge the 
depths of human thought, untram¬ 
melled by the Paganism of Semitic 
inanity. Along with this it is bene¬ 
ficial to study the S&maunapbala autta 
of the Digha Nikfiya. Therein is 
found the ethics and philosophy of 
Ascetic Bpiri tnal ists. 

The Prince Biddhartba first went to 
the Teacher ^lira KAl&ma.from whom 
he learnt the philosophy of Egoism 
wherein the subject loeee conscioosneae 
of the operations of the coemic 
process and realiue that nothing exists 
except the " I Bnt the B<^hieatva 
wse not satisfied with the fruits of bU 
research, and he went to Alira Kilim a 
and said *'le this the consummation 
of the knowledge that thou bast 
reached ", and the ascetic answered in 
the affirmative. Having left Alara the 
Bodbisetva went to the ascetic Uddaka 
Bamaputra, from whom the Bodhi- 
satwa learnt of the higher pbaee of 
spiritual realisation where perceptions 
cease, hot not absolutely. It wee the 
highest possible state wherein Cooa- 
ciouBcess is at rest for e penod of 
S4,000 kalpas, and then again the 
worries of rebirth begin. The 
Bodhisat was not satisfied, inasmuch 
as the doctrine does not lead to the 
absolute cessation of cosmic desires, to 
true enlightenment, to perfect peace, to 
Kibbkna. Listen to what the Aecetic 
Uddaka said “what 1 know thou doet 
kuow, ae 1 am so thou art, as thou art 
BO am I; inasmuch as thou hast 
metered doctrine, may eat thou take the 
* leadership of this my body of disciples.*' 
But Che Bodhisat did not want the 
leadership, and dissatisfied with the 
‘ results of the Ampa philosophy, left the 
teacher and wandered alone into the 
forests of Urnvela near days. There 
in accordance with the Yoga of the 
ascetics he began the practice of mor¬ 
tification of his body. It waa the 
belief of the ascetics thet ai^ceticisra 
vf^s necessary to atopc for the sins 


committed in the past birth, and the 
vmy fact that one was engaged In 
bodily tortures was in itself a preven¬ 
tion from the commission of sins in 
this birth. In this wise the ascetic 
philoeophers argued, and gladly bathed 
in the mgid waters of asceticism. Ths' 
culmination of asceticism lies in 
absolute abstinence of any kind of food, 
and the realisation tliereof connotes 
death. It was practically committing 
suicide. The ascetics who tr^sd the 
path were contented with the easy 
going life, and they dared not follnsv 
the path strictly. The immoralities 
of ascetisism are manifold, That is, 
another subject. 

The Bodhisat in right earnest con¬ 
tinued the practices, gradaslly up- 
proaobing the eousummation of tbo 
yoga, and instead of realizing the ideal 
of bliss, he found that he was losing 
oonscioosoeM. He bad abstained from 
all kinds of cooked food, and at last 
sustained the body by eating a few 
grains of mung. Ths ascetic struggles 
are described lo the Bhayabherava 
sutta of the tfajjhima Nikkya with a 
realism showing the intensity thereof. 
The very gods were frightened. And 
here liee the difierence of the ascetics 
of the Brahinanical li^ools and the 
Bodhisatva. The former aspired to 
overthrow the gods, while the Bodhi* 
satvaaepired to reach enlightenment in 
compession for the world. They found 
that he bad no such selfish deeire, 
and therefore no opposition waa shown 
to him, on the contrary they mi¬ 
nistered unto him. The culmination ’ 
of the aecetic life was realized by the” 
Bodhisatva in lo^g conecionsDe88,aQd 
he fell down in a sw'oon. After a while' 
he regained conaciou^oess and then he . 
ococloded that Nibbioa lies not in the' 
path of asceticism. 

To the studeoi of religious thought,' 
and to the arrant w ho makee the 
reounciation of aenm^al pleft<ruree the 
life of the Bodhisat is mtenaely 
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iifter€6tiogi and is worth the 
fithdy. Wd blow tb&t he was 
born ot the royal family of the 
Sakyas theproude^ elan of Eehatrlyas, 
aod thoir very extiaction t£ an in¬ 
dividualised slan was due to their 
s^iit oi esclusiTeiiesB, The King of 
Kpeala, Fasenadi, wished to marry a 
pliDcese of the Sakya dan, but the 
Sakyans were avers^ to give one of 
their daughters in marriage to the 
King. The King wne more powevful 
than the Sakyans, and the Sakyan 
ptlnoes reoouraed to strategy, with the 
result that Kosala's Crown Frinoa, 
after he ascended the throne, waged 
war with the Bakyans and extirpated 
the race oompletely. Only those who 
fled escaped, the rest were massaci^ed. 
The LION of the SAKYA.6 was one 
of the titles of the Buddha, and as 
Bodhisat the motto that he adopted is 
lull of signiflcanoe, showing the martial 
epirit of hia dan, which ii given in the 
Padbdna sutta of theShudaka Nikiya, 
and admirably suited even to-day to 
aspiring students of Nirvasio life: 
“It is better to face death in the 
hattlefleld, than to live defeated 
Sangime matam seyyo, ya^ce jive 
parijite. 

For thirteen years the Prince lived 
the joyoQB life surrounded by royal 
luxuries in'the company of his beauti* 
fnl wife, the princess YaaodharA, and 
in his 29th year, having found no 
satisfaction in the mere sense 

C leasureSi however celestial they may 
e, he wiahed for more knowledge, 
for more wisdom, for higher delights 
of a mom permanent kind, for after 
all, sense pleasures, are forsooth 
tteusitory. In the full vigour of his 
yo^thfol life, in search of more per* 
m%nent delights that can be enjoyed 
in foil consciousaess, the Prince left 
the roj^al palace eacorted by his chario¬ 
teer. ^is portion of his life is 
beeutlfuliy depicted in that immortal 
epic “Xught of Asia" by the late 
EUr '^win Arnold, which should be 


read by all who wish to know the 
sufferings of the prince who straggled 
to discover truth. The ancient Aryans 
had long ago abandoned the path of i 
prayer to gods, for noble ascetics bad 
more than once conquered the gods by I 
their heroic struggles, and the Bishis I 
had found comfort in the ecstatic I 
delights of high spirituality in the 
realms of the ampa. worlds, where no 
trace of materiality existed. They 
compared themselves to the Creator 
gods of the Abbassara worlds whose 
radiance flanged forth to a thotisand 
worlds. Wherein then Hea the great 
discovery of Prince Siddbartha. It 
lies in the feet that the Nibbana that 
He found was no glamour, no illusion, 
no metaphysic, and not concealed in 
some heaven, to achieve which there 
was no necessity to invoke some 
mnddle-headed god, or ask a priest to 
go through some kind of namby* 
pamby performance of bell-tingiog, 
turning lights and candles, and iocsnie 
or bodily mortidcatioa as was ex¬ 
pected by the half insane prophets 
who glorlAsd in their asceticism. 
Heaven after all was a post mortem 
existence, it could not be obtained in 
full consciousness here, with the scoses 
fully developed, and there woa no 
mental freedom, inasmuch ae the im¬ 
bed le, mudd I e-headed priest, mum bl Ing 
prayers had to be atoned. What 
victorious conqueror wonld degrads 
himself in bowing down to an idiotic, 
muddle-headed, half insane, imbecile 
for the sake of a heaven which after all 
has to be accepted on the authority of • 
some one else ? And what are after all 
the inane delighta of heaven compared 
to the conscious bliss that is enjoyable , 
here in full consciousness, in full free¬ 
dom, in the perfect peace begotten of 
wisdom ? The heaven, where angels 
sing “ hallelujahs,” would be a 
pandemooium with the thousands of 
voices shoRting with one voice, and I 
would gladly pay a thousand dollars tq 
escape from the celestial nuisance, 
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To the Bodhis4t, a heafen where he 
is expected to enjoy aensoal delighte 
with the apsams, honrie, and eogels, 
end do nothing except lead a hf© of 
ennni, or peep now and then, into tlw 
fiery fatnace of a hell, to find how hie 
enemy ie enjoying in ewimming in the 
fiery lake, heaven wae hell, and he 
wished to hare none of it. Aacetidsm 
he condemned inatmnoh aa it ix only 
another state of mental and physical 
death, with no conscionsneas toreabse 
the delights of a perfectly free life. 

It was “miserable, ignoble, and profit¬ 
less,' The sensnal enjoyments of the 
animal man where he finds delight in 
the satisfaction of his five physical 
sensei, of seeing beautiful forms, 
of listening to sweet moaic and 
songs, of inhaling sweet fragrances, ot 
tasting the dslioaoiea of eooked food 
and drinking intoxicating liquor, of 
enjoying the company of some kind of 
voluptons associate, were “ oondemned 
as mean, vnlgat, materialistic, 
ignoble, and prontleai." The gods 
were looked down ae mnddle-headed 
beings, their company wae not foe 
the philosopher. The egoistic philo¬ 
sophy of tU forest Biihis peodneed 
the higher form of mental delighte; 
and by the I>hy4na life it was possible 
to attain to the five super ooemic 
attainments of dihhacakkhn, the celes¬ 
tial eye, the dibhaeoia, the divine aar 
to bear distant sounds, the paracitta- 
vijftnana Aina, to know what is going 
on in other mind**, the pubhenivk- 
sinossati fikna, the looking back 
to kziow the my Stevies of past births, 
and the iddhividha A&na, the adenoe 
of transcendental physica. The foreat 
philosophy the Bodhisatva did not 
condemn as something unworthy, hut 
He was not satisfied with the clinging 
ego, which to Him appeared a burden. 
To get rid of this burden from his 
mind the Bodhisat had to find a way, 
and he looked back to the life 
that he had spent since hie birth 
thirty-five years ago, Mfi ^ 


thought came to xnm, tnat as a enuu, 
when he was taken to the field on the 
occamon of the Plongbing Festival, his 
left alone within the royal 
encloeufCt how he sat and felt happy, 
and the thought came to him, “ Yes, 
this the way to the unfolding of the 
wisdom ot perfect peace of Nibblna.” 
Herein Is the philosophy of Bnddhiem 
in a nut shell. The innocent bliss bom 
of perfect purity without attachment 
to the things of the world, where no 
question of the “ ahsmklra and 
roamnkara" arises in the mind, free 
from covetousness, free from illwill, 
hatred, anger, and free from foohsh 
superstitions born of fear snd dslnsion. 
Here is the Beligion of Cousoiousness, 
of perfect recollection, of presence of 
mind, of feerlessneM. of freedom, of 
activity, of loving compaieioa and of 
Immortality. 

AKaoaaiKa DEABWXPaLi. 


finding m Ulap. 

An address to the Bnddhist Society of 
Great Brii^ and Ireland, 
February 14tb, 1909. 

Very much is made is Buddhittn 
ol the Noble Eightfold Path or “way” 
to Salvation. Let us consider together, 
very briefly, how that way is to be 
foond, and bow we are to win along it. 
For, after all, there can he but one 
way, one truth, one life. 

In a country where Buddhism is the 
native religion, everything comes in a 
very natnral order, and there ie no 
sense of contrast. Young cbildr^ are 
taught the elements of ^eir religion, 
and see it in practice around them] 
they grow up, graeraUy without 
queetions, and remain permanently in 
the service of the X;ord. He is at 
bomu wHh them in th^ (rotihles kafi 
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tbeit jojB; and uo doubted ly Che 
character is gradually moulded by bte 
precepts in &at manner. But Bud¬ 
dhism cannot at first appeal to us 
Westerns. Hers the atmosphere is 
partly Chriitian. but for the most part 
charged with static indifference. How 
do iO(. how should find the way? 

In order to answer this question 
properly, let us revert to the early 
history of the Maeter bliuself. 

SiddhArtha was a young man in th^ 

S ri me of life, married and a father* 
Ce diligently observed his religious 
duties, had a kindly heart and a highly 
intelligent mind. He bad never come 
into contact with human misery, for 
that was carefully concealed from him. 
But, at lut, his natural desire to see 
more of the world could not he re¬ 
pressed, and He wont forth to observe 
it, The tale is sufficiently familiar. 
He came in contact for the first time 
with old age, sickness and death; He 
was aesur^ that these were universe); 
and there arose in him au immense 
desire to find deliverance. AU zest in 
life departed : He became a Man of 
Sorrows. 

Pondering muoh on these things, it 
was clear to Siddhirtha that the very 
first step on the way must be detach¬ 
ment, It was possible for him to 
entertain no other care, no other quest, 
save one. Therefore, with many tears, 
but unfaltering resolution. He ‘'went 
forth "into the wilderness from wife, 
child, aod home. 

It was new a question of search 
among the neighbouring teachers as 
to the remedies they proposed. Still 
mainiainiog hie inner detachment, 
and receiving as a judge the doctrines 
10 imparted, He learned the lore of the 
itman or Self, of tranamigratiou, and 
of the law of Karma; the supposed 
merit of libations, sacrifices, self* 
mortification, and the different grades 
of other eslstenoe. He witnessed the 
iDCMtatioqji ^ad offering to 


the gods. He was advised to believe 
in the ncn-eaistence of matter, and to 
attain deliverance by leading the life 
of a hermit. But the Buddha wae 
extiaordinarily clear-sighted, and soon 
saw that the doctrine of a self or “ego" 
could lead to nothing but repeated 
rebirths, certainey not to deliverance. 

Sacrifices, ritual, and prayer occu¬ 
pied bis attention in turn, only to be 
rejected a« useless. Kothing remained 
but the practice of the eeverest 
asceticism. Six years passed in this 
way, At last, tired nature could 
endure no more; and but for a timely 
meal of rice-milk, the pilgrim might 
have died. But the hour bad come 
for that wonderful week under the 
Bodbi tree; and now, after the long 
search, the whole drama of life un¬ 
folded before him, The origin of birth 
and death, the development of life, the 
cure of Borrow, the detaila of the 
Bigbtfold Path and other doctrines of 
his, were seen and systematised then. 
The four noble truths may seem to os 
a mere matter of course; bnt they 
were new; and the Buddha was so 
overwhelmed with them, that He 
doubted whether mankind were yet 
prepared to receive them. As He said 
on a later occasion, "The doctrine of 
the Buddha is like an ocean; the 
further you wade in, the deeper it 
becomes." 

Our first lesson, then, is that we 
must put ourselves into s position of 
independent judgment; and, in order 
to do that, we must part^for some 
time, at lesst—with many old associa¬ 
tions, BO as to attain the concentration 
upon one thing that is so absolutely 
necessary. We must go alone into the 
wilderness. It may happen that the 
events of life may help incidentally. 
A disappointment in love, or a loss by 
death of someone very dearly loved, 
may open our eyes very widely. It 
has, indeed, been said, that no one 
ever aecopplished any greatf intelleo* 
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tua) acUevement witbont his h^sst 
haf been first torn np by the roots. 

Listeh to the saddest Unea in onr 
literature;— 

Oh world! otalll«l di time!. 

Oo wKoie iMt stapi I citi&b 

Trembling at that where I bad atood before; 
When wUI return the flory of ytiur priac } 

No more-^, never more t 

Out of the dajr and aigtat 
A joy bei taken flight: 

^•ah aprlngt and aumnMr, and winier boor. 
Uova my faint heart with grief* but wUb deligbl 
No DOre—O* never more I 

Under these co&ditlofifl* one's miod 
begins to look oo the world through a 
new and clearer atCM>flpbere, and with 
a strength more braced and virile than 
before. There is a search for comfort, 
which ifl moei tmly found tn the 
sympathy of others 1 but it is always 
fdt that a novel sense,—the eeoee of 
sorrow—has been evoked, however 
much we may hide it from the world, 
from our kin, or even from onrselvee. 
Then there come to ns, always in 
eeaieh of sympathy, reuiiniscences of 
the great tbiDkere of every age whe 
have made the tame discovery es 
ourselves. Well can we call up noip,— 
though until now they had been little 
more than scarcely interesting com* 
monplaces,—" Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity*'; “Men is bom to trouble 
as the sparks fly upward"; Sunt 
laohryms return {things are aweeping); 
our strength is labour and aorcow; 
labour itself ia a kind of agony.—a 
prayer: and always now there haunts 
ns the tnoamfnl cry of Imcre^os, 

Snrgit amari aliquid—nugit amari 
aliqiaid,"-***the onp is bitter, is bitter. 

Where are peace, joy, and rest to he 
found? 

But we may enter on the pat h 
through many conditions of travel. 
Should we happen, for example, to be 
cnltivators of science, and to come in 
contact at all with Boddhism, we 
cannot fail to he struck with the soli¬ 
dity of its foundations, its absence of 


unnatural assumptions, its clear and 
logical system ^ doctrine, and its 
ultimate detidled resemblance to all 
other systematiaed knowledge. How 
singularly reasoned end reasonable it 
ia 1 Moreover, there ia a total ab^ce 
of the miracnlons, an entire prevalence 
of moral law. a continuity and unity 
that are utterly consonant with all we 
really know. Here we approach 
Boddhiam on the philosophical aide; 
the awakening to sorrow is yet to come. 
But seeing how Buddhism looks the 
universe fairly and squarely in the 
face, a mao of science very easily feels 
that he has kinship tbare. A peculiar 
feature of Buddhism is, that it has no 
ritual, DO priest or altar, and no sacri¬ 
fice. It eaceurages the silent heart, 
It never prescribM meditation. Thus 
the Buddhist is always urged, even 
after he has taken the vows of a bhik- 
kbu. to concentrate, to cultivate inde* 
pendence of thought, to increase the 
sense of detachment. 

Thera am other gates that open on 
the way. Those who investigate 
mental phenomena, as part or not of 
the nniverse, cannot fail to see at least 
throQgb the burs. The similarity 
between onr Lord's doctrine and that 
of Heraklitua among the ancients or 
Hegel among the modems is simply 
amazing. " Being ''—** becoming ’— 
'*nothing'*—surely these are home 
worde to every Buddhist. 

To ihoee, then, who have opened 
one of these gates, the first question 
invariably is, What is to he done with 
my sorrow? Is any real lasting bap- 
plnetfl to he had ? For onr mind, 
howsoever aronsed, has by .this time 
discovered that a vsry little intellec* 
tnal efibrt is suffident to show us how 
tnosient everything is. 

Kow. at tiiis point, a Christian will 
naturally into a grave error, fits 
htual, his sacrifice, his atonement, his 
Saviour, are constantly all about him, 
and he does not see that the necessary 
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detacltmeQt is impossible if he is to 
remain In contSiCt with thorn. How 
can ho judge of the truth of what is 
coming in at every pore, every day ? 
Indeed, he has no perspective. Wh&t 
he sees very mu^ resembles those 
ozaggerated portraits that are taken 
with the lens too oloee to the sitter. 
Photography, of cooraoi “ cannot tie *’; 
but, to use an expression of Mr. Glad* 
stone's, truth has " lapsed,"^tbe tors' 
ground is too large, the distance too 
small. No; the only way to judge of 
the truth of any religious system is to 
place one's self*''^or a time, at any 
rate^right out of the cult, and then, 
with all earnestness, to begin the eu* 
quiry. This is whet the Buddhist 
monlc, with hie entire absence of ritual, 
dees every day. Nothing can be more 
fatal to the pursuit of twigioui truth 
than habitual attendance on religious 
services. 

At the outset let us clear away one 
mieconception. Our Lord dit not deny 
the existence of happiness for us. 
How could He, when He went every¬ 
where proclaiming the cure of sorjrow ? 
No one can deny that there are little 
pleseucsB,—ay, great ones sometimei— 
that bring much happiness. The 
happiness, for instance, arising from 
go^ deeds is certainly real and puie. 
But it is all so transient! 7Aat is the 
trouble. And when we consider events 
with our intellect, transiency is their 
most impnseivo feature. This was 
what the Buddha wished every one to 
reason up to. For, strange though it 
may appear, sorrow really does 
approach us at first tbrongh the intel- 
xSet. The least intellecti^ of human 
beings have the least perception of 
sorrow; and such sorrows as they do 
perceive are of extremely limited scope. 
Even animals have such sorrows. 
But, os the intellect advances and 
b^ine to generalise, the universality 

scnlrbw dawns upon the mind, and 
'Our ffidi^dual share iu it becomes 
«GUbe rodeed. The burden of the ages 


seems upon us; it is behind us, it is 
with ns, it confronts us. Now, in our 
system of truth, the clear perception 
of transiency correeponds to the “ con* 

V lotion of sin” in that of the Christians. 

As Heroklitus says. Everything is 
running away, nothing fixed. Can we 
stop the running ? 

I 

The Christian follows up his convic¬ 
tion of ein with the appeasement of 
an angry god, which has to be effected 
by means of u vicarious sacrifice. But 
the Buddhist has parted company 
with him long before this. He waves 
away Gin—which, by itself, is of no 
moral import to ^m—waves away 
Ishv&ra and the substituted saviour. 
And so we oome back to the question, 
Can we stop the running ? 

The answer is, Not now; but we 
have the power so to modify its quality 
as to cause the sorrow to disappear, 
and eventually rest will arrive in 
accordance with natural law. 

Why is it that the awakened sense 
of transiency is aooomponied by a sense 
of sorrow ? The Buddha tells us that 
the root of the disaster grows out of 
tension (tanha), desire. 

Here, again, we must clear away a 
misconception. We ere sometimes 
asked, Is then all desire evil? As 
Prof. Ehys Davids is careful to point 
out. no one can maintain such a pro* 
position. Does not out Lord, indeed, 
ioeisb upon n^ki aspirations? Clearly, 
there must be wrenfj desire^tension 
of mind directed to some false aim or « 
false practice; and this it is that the 
Blessed One conderons. For wrong 
deeire will be foimd, on close analysis, ^ 
to be directed towage the gratification 
of selfhood; towards some end for self- ; 
enjoyment; to a selfish ambition to 
get on in the world or to become dia* 
fcinguished; to some virtue practised 
for pride,—as when one appears se a 
liberal donor in a wideJy-publiahed 
charity list; to a ferVent hope of 
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heaven: or even of Ninrioa. for one's 
self; to a Semltio yearning for a long 
life and riches. These and similar 
desireN are wrong becanse they look 
upon self as their end. Kow our 
dharma telU us that Self is an illaeion. 
There is no &tmaa or 8oal» no *' 1" ; 
we are of componnd natnre, and anch 
must necessarily become nncoit)[>ound- 
edi~nayi Is actually so doing. To 
onUivate selfinh desire, then, ie to go 
clean astray from the path of righteons* 
ness; assuredly we shall not thus dnd 
the way. 

Intelligence wakening to a sense of 
transiency: a sense of transiency coin- 
gled with wrong desire; wrong desire 
arising from selfhood far we have 
traversed the preliroinary Noble 
Truths. 

How does the Master proceed ? He 
lays down Eight Oonditious, which if 
faithfully observed most lead to the 
cure of sorrow,—to the peace which 
paseeth understandIng. As you know, 
these are: iLight Views. Bight Aspira¬ 
tions. Bight Speech, Bight Cononct, 
BiAt Mode of Livelihood. Bight 
E^^rt, Bight Mindful nees, and Bight 
Bapture. These terms are simple in 
the extreme, eo that almost any plain 
man can understand them or child bo 
taught them; but when we follow 
them np, they are seen to be deep 
indeed—as befits the only eesentials of 
salvation. Hence, as has been well 
said, the way of the Buddba Is not a 
rei^nnciation : it ie a deliverance, and 
, particularly from sensuality, craving 
for existence.—in short, from every 
delusion arising out of selfhood. And 
onr Lord warns us that no idler will 
attun Nirv&oa. The most constant 
and earnest anperviaiooi is reqoiied to 
keep onr actions free from the t^t of 
selL It arises with most persistent 
suggestion; and often so cashed that 
wd can hardly see it at all. It U what 
gh^^ey calls '‘the contagion of the 
wsrld's slew slain/' 


The Eightfold Path has been the 
snbjoct of such frequent comment and 
explanation, that 1 need add nothing 
of my own thei;eCo. Bat at this point 
it may be well to sum up the results 
in comparison with those of other 
religions. To quote an able author : 
" Boddbism teachee perfect goodness 
and wisdom without a personal god ; 
the highest knowledge without a 1 * 0 ve- 
lation: a moral world ordeir and just 
retribution, carried out with necessity 
by reason o( the laws of nature and of 
our own being; continued existence 
withont an immortal sou); eternal 
bliss without a loeal heaven; the 
possibility of redemption without a 
vicarious redeemer; a i«alvation at 
wbioh every one is his own saviour, 
and which can be attained in thiM life 
and on this earth by the exercise of 
onr own faculties, without prayers, 
saccificee. penances, and coienioniee, 
without ordained priests, withont the 
mediation of saintv, and without divine 
graoe." 

So all this is attained, not by any 
supernatural means, but by the ordi* 
nary faonltiea which every luan poss- 
eeses. There ie no threatening, no 
inilitaoce; only the sweet voice of a 
loving teacher. What a relief, after 
the rituals, the war of creeds, the 
insincerities of the current Western 
religions, to come upon a system like 
this, absolutely free from sesumption. 
absolutely free from credulity 1 

On the other hand, there were mat- 
tera on which the Buddha seldom or 
never entered, not because there was 
anything esoteric to conceal for that 
he eapreesly disclaimed \ but becanse 
He was obliged to limit hla purpOMC. 
Having to teach salvation,—the matter 
of pnmary importance * -He had no 
time to discnes such topics as the 
origin of the world, its infinity, its 
etenuty These involved im the one 
hand ^Making in infinite terms to an 
audienee with finite minds; on the 
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Other hand, the natur&l developiuent 
of eoience might be left to answer 
latpj on &U that codd realty be ex> 
pressed. Bo, again, with mental pro¬ 
gress. The Buddha accepted, but 
with definite precaution a, much of the 
doctrine current in his time; and 
ocoosionaJly eought inental relief in 
Bevere concentration and detachment. 
This, also, He left as a oon-eBeential 
to the reeearches of later disciples. 
And assuredly we must look forward 
to the scientific cnltivation ere long of 
the obaccve and strange mental and 
sensory powens latent in all of us but 
hitherto only evoked by accident, and 
cnitivated withont method. On the 
othical si do, the " way " at once londs 
11 * to conaidci' our neighhonr, Am 
naual. the teach log is clear aud OKplicit, 
and it Is in several respeots identical 
with that of older and Mubseqiient 
religions. Much stress is laid tipon 
onr loving enemies—as a mother loves 
her only child—ah, what an emphasis! 
Much stress is laid upon rightecusness 
in all ways. Ten* where evil is done, 
nothing, not oven a god, can save uh 
from iU ccnaequencos: nor can luiy- 
thing hinder the happy results of a 
good act. We are expressly urged to 
mourn with those who monrn, and to 
joy with those who jcy; for nothing 
can be tiner than that grief '\m best 
consoled by sympathy, and joy en¬ 
hanced by slmring, Aesurodly,’ also, 
we are to love onv nelghbom*. And 
may 1 suggest that we should so love 
him as to elicit the gi'eateet amount 
of love on hie part.—to increase to the 
uttermost tho ffnieml stock of love in 
the world V As to tlie ills of life, cur 
religion gives us an wlditional consola¬ 
tion in the conviction of their imper¬ 
manence. 

Now it is interesting to wade deeper 
into the ocean of onr Master's doctrine. 
He left behind him. on one occasion, 
a prompt which at first sight seema 
Atnaaing, '‘If, Q diaoiplee, ye wiU 
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attain the highest, you must leave 
behind yon righteousness, to say 
nothing of unrighteousneas.” What! 
The great Teacher of righteousness 
actually disclaiming it! Yes, that is 
so; and it is a striking instance of the 
clear and logical mind of the Buddha, 
who never flinched frem following his 
conclusione to their ultimate end. , 
Now, on what does rlghtoousness 
depend but upon the existence of out 
neighbour, some oth^r to whom wc 
must be just and good V But when 
we have got so far fw to know no 
ditfeccnce between the other and our¬ 
self. where does the righteouuiesR 
come inV It elmply cannot atias, 
But the diaciplo who has got flo far, 
is ready indeed for the highest, for 
"NIrvdna/' 

Inoidcntfl of this kind could not have 
had their birth manumbtvofscHolara. 
The whole syatejn of our teaching is 
so nnitary, so interdependent, so ori¬ 
ginal, that it oonid only have proceeded 
fiwo a single mind. The Buddha, 
then, mnst have been a really historical 
personage, (t is true that the teaching 
would have sufficed us, even were the 
Buddha a myth; but there is a kind 
of comfort in knowing that our Lord 
woe one of ourselves. The Christians 
are in a far less aatisfactory plight. 
Everything, they tefi us, ttuns upon a 
belief in a vesurrection. But several 
independent thinkeie nowadays decline 
to admit the historical character of the 
New Testament Jesus; and, in any 
cane, will not accept the reentrection, ^ 
What, then, is to Iwcome of Christia- * 
nity 

ifinally. we come u^wn the qoeetion 
of hope. Man loves to hope, and to v 
hope tho beat. Is there really any 
reason to Roppoee that the ills we have 
fathered by our sin, the misery around 
us that we perceive the moment that 
we reflect, will eventually disappear? 
There is. Fop our beloved Master has 
instme^d us that in everything—evei^ 
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in what we call inaziimate natnr^— 
there is wore or lees meotality. From 
a grain of sand to an Arahat there is 
perfect gradation and continuity. The 
whole "creation" groaneth and tru* 
vttileth until now, yet the woming 
btara can aing and the son give healing, 
tiometimee, indeed'^in rare moweuta 
couimuDluu with nature uoiuee to 
ii£, so exquialte, so intimate, that no 
wcrda can describe the feeling it 
brings, nor any gesture intimate its 
glory. It may last for mi antes or 
second^^no one knows; but time is 
no element of sach an experience. 
All is together. 

Now, wo have seen that everything 
doj^Mjndi ou the throat of Karma that 
keeps up our desire for life, and conse¬ 
quently oxu’ life. Whatsoever is good 
imd whatsoever is ovil is a matter 
ossoutiaily cbaiiLcteristic of indivi¬ 
duality. So that, as our religions 
experience widens und deepens, w*e 
gj'adually find the individn^lty—the 
■el fhnn<l- - d i ■a | . Fi nnl 1 v tl lo 

Kaiiun—bad and gi>Hl -baviug now 
nothing to propel, dies also uwu\, end 
wo CD tor ou Kirvaou. 

Everything that lies before us n. 
within our onvq powci*. Kolightus* 
ment comes to us with our liret under- 
stauding of transiency and sorrow; 
and from that point nothing hinders 
us hut our sensual ignorance, our 
desiree. At last we attain a point 
where—'like sobject and ob}ect, and 
similar correlatives—the quastiDO of 
good or evil dimply doea not ahee. 
Then wo have coWixd on Nirvina. 

Thus, there i« eternal hope for w 
in tho inoRt bninan U'iiiim \v«' can 
prwKibjy c*inic'»*ivf. lCv«*rylhing in L*h*ar 
right up tn the goal: throughout wc 
save ourMilvea. Aod inasmuch as th** 
world and " 1 ” are one and there is 
no duality; so all questions of the 
world and the world’s salvaticm come 
to an end with the exllnction of the 
separate conception of either. 


•iO? 

He who can conceive theee things 
hsA veritably* found " the way." If he 
cannot in this hte attain the ultimate 
goal, be knows that anotbei* or others 
vem^n to him for the rectilicatiou of 
residual error. And surveying the 
long rood by which he has come, as 
ooo who Undrs back from a mountain 
top through a c tear oi r in to the i>a£t, ho 
iNses that this has been more and more 
the characteristic of his pilgriinage ; 
he iierceives that the gr«^t hmter ap¬ 
peals from tbs first to the hear t of man. 
Just as a mother loves her soa. 

Rkklag her life (o save him ill, 

The good disciple kooweth acne 

Wboio he loves oot with earnest will. 
Unsiinted to the world alway, 

Kur circled round, below, above. 
Throughout the night, throughout the day, 
He breathes immeasurable love. 

No evil word pollutes bit speech. 

No secret n^ice stsias his heart; 

Hit tender pity falls oo each. 

In all their sorrows he hath part. 

Hv deems no path of righteousness 
l.dce that of love to all mankind; 

Hit enemies Iw fain would bless; 

He hath no anger in hia mind. 

Thervfurc hv dwvlU tii perfuct in;ace, 

And m ilut puaev lii» heart i» stayed; 
Kium Hindrances he hath rcleew, 

III Xupture im^vruiore gahuaid. 

Yc weary who would walk m while 
Aad have deliverance for reward. 

Love ie the depth and love the height. 

The (omost precept of our Lord. 

Eii^run J. Mii«L8. 
H'iCA aeluowUdgeaiaiU /»theBaJdhist fieviev 

A Correction. 

We beg to point out to onr veddei^a 
thnl on iiagr of our IfVfit 

nniiiU*r. Ilu* naiucof Mir.T. K. 

<ir llouohihi, the genertiux helper of 
the Bnddhist Clansc, in India and 
Covlou was written au Miv. H. 1.*. 
Foster, through a clericaJ error. 

We beg to tender oar unqualified 
apology to the generous and kind 
bHirt^ lady for the error. 
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NATIONAL TRAINING FOR 
BOYS. 


Sir Koberb Lucae-TDOth haa pi'eseri' 
ted to H. S. H. Pi'iDce Alexander of 
Tock the eum of i;50,000 as a nucleus 
of a Fund, with a view to oasist and 
extend the existing urgonimtioii for 
the physical and moral tniining of 
Boys,—of inspiring them with ft wider 
spirit of patriotism und loyalty And of 
anoouraging them to dt themselves foi 
the servioe of lUeii country ahoold the 
time of necessity ever aviie. 

In presenting the donation Sir Lucas 
says that bis objects in view are:— 

(a) To create good and nsefnl citi* 
sens by stimulatiog a spirit of 
discipline self control and cc* 
operation. 

0>) To train those who dusfj'e it on 
the lines of tho cadet training 
Iq Australia. 

(c) To provide uieaus fur phyMiurl 
ouitura mid uiioiaturc ride 
practice fev boys who desire 
such training. 

id) To stimulate a healthy rivalry 
by giving prizes and docu rati cos 
for various cumputitiuns. 

Friace Alexander uf Tcck, in a let U r 
ffiabing known the gift states ;— 

It is trusted that uunierous other 
patriotically mmded people by their 
donations and aubecriptions will awbiet 
in making fib Ik Bill’s' training Fund a 
permoaient orgaoiKCbtioa which will 
iiuproVG both morally and physically 
the youth of oui land. 

This generoua gift of a patriotic 
Englishman Is given for tjie benedt of 
boys who already enjoy a training 
probably unequalled In any other 
country In the world. Yet with all 
these advantagee, fibera is a deni re for 
OJrgAQising still further tho luorai and 


physical improvement of the boya of 
Jilngland. If such an organised effort 
is necessary in hlugland, how much 
more is it indispensable in Ceylon, a 
conn try where the children are allowed 
to glow without any effort on the part 
of the Government or the public. 

Thousands of boys and girls grow up 
in this country without any training 
for citizenship. No dotcruiined effort 
or attempt so far been made to 
instil in the young, the ideals of pat- 
vlotisin ov physical or moral culture. 

The oblldrsD of this country grow 
up with no proipeots of advancement. 
The majority receive an education 
which is in no wise adequate for their 
future needs. CoDfinsd by their posi¬ 
tion In life and tiaining, to the lowest 
avocations, tbeir outlook la hopeisai, 
Forced by economic stiess to give Mp 
their small holdings, thousands of 
village populations are being forced to 
becoti^A labourers, and fihelv children 
without any ideals or hope are growing 
up to increase the sfaiving numbers of 
helots and outcasts. The consequences 
of this pervert ton of the natmwl con- 
dittoQB are Alroady showing themselves 
iu the greater number of youtbfnl 
ctlminaU, The unnatural conditions 
are producing a class with u desire for 
needs which they cannot legitimately 
satisl'y. 

The increase of crime is keeping 
pace with an increase in drink. While 
the organised combi nation of Govern- 
meat and ronters Is placing drink 
before the peopitt, the e^^rts of Tern- 
peiuQcc Societies are being null!bed. 

In the whole of Ceylon there is not 
a single industry fost'^red by Govern- 
ment; the policy of Government on 
the other hand hae been to suppress 
even existing ones. The Excise Ordi¬ 
nance has given a death blow to an 
industry which gave a livelihood to 
thousands. The Tnakicg of sugar from 
the sweet unfermented joice of the 
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Kitnl palm is already on &he wane and 
htiove long will be reclconed with the 
dead industries of the past. 

Although the tax on tho palm trees 
did not come into being* thanks to the 
sfeoriu of protebt, a much more ineidions 
canker h^ grown out of the licenang 
uf Eitul trees. Theoretically the liceB> 
biug of the Kiiul tree for the proda* 
oing of sngar is a procew involving no 
cost to the villager. Practically no 
tree can be tapped for sngar, nnlesa 
the minor headmen receives his licen> 
sing fee: and the unw of the headman 
is more gluttonous than that of Cerbe- 
rue. In the unequal conflict with the 
headman, the villager succombs. The 
Government has gained, but at what a 
cost. The demoralising of the villager 
is the prioo, and the damnation of 
countless generations unborn. 

In England, there are myriads of 
philanthropists who give their bard 
earned fortunes for the welfare of the 
poor and the oppressed, and their 
amelioration. In Ceylon this true 
giving is unknown. 

The future of the Sinhaleee is 
threatened wherever we tom our eyes. 
Without any means of livelihood, with¬ 
out any industrial training, without an 
stHcient edncatiun, without his ances¬ 
tral plot of land, the growing youth of 
the village populations have only a 
choice between two evils tbs life of a 
labourer or a criminal. 

The evil genius of the Binbatsss has 
blinded the eyeb of their natural pro¬ 
tectors and the powers that be. An 
apparent prosperity uuO un incruasu in 
revenue lull them to a falsa security. 
The stranger within the gates mws 
fat and deek on the life blood oi this 
once virile race. 

There are many who cry in the 
wilderness, but tbeir pregnant voices 
fall unbaked. Awake, ye sons of 
Ceylon, ere your oppressed brethren 
are utterly lost. 


The philanthropists of Ceylon have 
now a nniqne opportunity for giving a 
natiooaf training to the l^ye of Ceylon. 
Two and a half million Buddhists are 
calling to them for help; wbat one 
Wngliflbmftp has given could not a few 
hnndrsds of rich Sinhalese Buddhists 
give v' 

The new Educational Society that 
has come ioto hdng haa the highest 
ideals in view. It will hold up its 
torch of enlightenment and abed its 
vivifying light on the moribund indua* 
tries and quicken the flagging energies 
of the national spirit. 

Kioety thonssnd mpeea hsve been 
contributed for the national training! 
let the two million Buddhists give ten 
times ninety thousand, and in five 
years the fruit of that self sacrifice will 
produce the tree of nationaliam with 
its branches spreading fir and wide 
throngbout the length and breadth of 
this far famed Isle of Lanks. 


OPIUM. 


The British Oovsmmeot while 
encouraging the opium trade In Hong¬ 
kong is prohibiting it in the BahamM. 
Wby is it injahoas in one place and 
not in another? Wby should China 
suffer and the Bahamas be spared 2 
If the interests of the opium merchants 
are supreme why should anyone else 
be considered anywhere ? Here is a 
sntDuiacy of Bab am as Opium Act, 191S, 
the prgvLsiuna of which were published 
in ** The Board of Trade Journal.*' 
Under the Act, the importation oi 
opium or prepared npium is prohibited, 
unJeee by a medical practitioner, a 
qualified dentist, a qualified veterinary 
snrgeoD, a licensed druggist, or by a 
person to whom special permission is 
granted by the Go^rnor in Council, by 
Order in Council. 
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The oaltivation in the Colony of the 
opinm poppy {papa^er somiiferum), is 
prohibited. 

Provision is also made for the 
Govotnof in Council to issue rules for 
the carrying out of the Act. 

It is etate4 in the Act thut the term 
“opium," when used wthout any 
qualifying epithet* shall be taken to 
include raw opium, mediciouJ opium* 
morphine* heroin, cocaino and similai' 
drugs. 

" Prepared opium “ is detined as the 
product of raw opium, obtained by a 
species of special operations, especially 
by dissolving* boiling* roastiog, an^ 
fermenting* Jesigoed to transform it 
into an eitti’sct suitable for con sump* 
tion; and iDolndes dross usd all other 
residue remainiog when opium has 
been smoked. 

In this connection we publish a 
letter from Anagarika Dhaiumpala* the 
well known SiTihaleac l^uddhist who 
recently visited Shanghai and gave n 
leutum at the Intei^nationul Institute 
CO’"The SouisJ lUtbics of tbo Buddha/* 
The letter was not written lor public* 
ation* but as it is of public interest we 
reproduce it. Mr. Dharmapala says: 

" 1 should like very much to cojne 
in touch with the Boglish‘Si>ei^iQg 
Chinese Buddhists of Shaughai. Don't 
you think the time is auspicious to 
establiah sn Inteiuational Buddhist 
Society at Shaegai ? It should be a 
body of learned ioHuential Bud¬ 
dhists Bp as to command the respect of 
good people throughout the civilized 
world. There should be activity all 
round if China is to regain her place. 
The degeneration of Chinese ia ab¬ 
solutely due to mental imbecility, 
result of opium smoking. Bands of 
preachers should go all over Chijia 
proclaiming the evils of opium. Two 
days ago I purchased a pamplilet of bO 
pages written by an llnglishman on 
the subject of “ Opium Bmoking." He 


says that, opinm smoking brings on 
physical and mental degeneration. 
This IS the opinion of Dr. Bftleeby* 
also. The poison in sc effective that it 
works unto the third and fourUi gener¬ 
ation. Till the Chinese become sober 
no scieuca con help them. Imbeciles 
^n hardly manago an electric switch* 
bool'd or m oloctric dynamo. The 
one supreme need at present is 
abstinence from opium, livery vjHuge 
and town in Chma ^dmuld have "Tn 
anti-opium Bociety i and the Chinese 
Buddhist priests should be directed to 

E reach a crusade against opium, The 
vitiah agents who sell opium have no 
desire to help the Chinese in the anti* 
opium campaign. The opium revenue 
is rising higher and higher, and thu 
Governajent of India is encouraging 
the buysiid. Botli arc engaged in a 
game, and thu Governmsut of India’n 
policy is 'heads 1 win, tails you lose.* 

“ I'rayew, a[jpeaU, petitions have no 
effect with the Government of India 
and tlic Hocretary of State for India. 
The tiger never enred to listen to the 
pi’uyei’s of the goat. Bir Hiram 
Maxim in liis i*ecent work, Tho Sa'ap 
hook of hi Hwuj OwinQ, enunciates 
the principle—' learn to light,' Bussia 
would not tolerate either opium or the 
missionaries. She ie strong to com¬ 
mand. So is America. The Govwn* 
meat of India dare not force 
opium on Aiuoiica. To the etornal 
shame of England she is taking 
advantage of China's weakness to 
make the iedustrioua Chinese an 
imbecile race. How long will the 
adventurous British agents in India 
aud China continue in this abominably 
nefavionfl gamoV Thr iniR<iftnAriM 
instead of preaching to the Chinese 
'Christ crucified ' had better preach a 
higher morality to their own countj y* 
men. The law of Ivarma is immutable. 

It is like the mill of the gods. Half a 
million of English men in Asia are 
destroying the virility, the freedom, 
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and the Individuftlity of vtOO millions in 
India nnd 400 millions in China. It 
ia bonible, it is abominable, it is 
mean, it is immoral, it is ignoble. 
I wish I coold get the oppov- 
Sanity to revisit China. We all 
die, and the good that we do helps oa 
•and the world."—TAa Reyiiblif^H 
AdvocaU. 


H positiuist’s Opinion 
of Buddhism. 

Tho following are sonxo extracts 
from an able address deli*«!*«() by 
Walter F. West^Bi'Ook, a follower of 
Angnst Comte, before the B odd hi it 
Society of Ltmdon. on tho snbject of 
" Buddhism, a Keligion of Huiuasity." 
Most of our readers who ere familiar 
with the pages of oar esteemed eon* 
temporary, the BuniuiCritk, will note 
that the sentiments expi^eseed in the 
following extraota are practically the 
same that we have frequently written 
on the subject of "Buddhisto as a 
World Beligion" io the pages of the 
above journal. When the final religion 
of mankind is shaped, we sincerely 
believe that Hinduism and its great 
off'Shoot Baddbisni will, be found to 
have contributed more parts to it than 
the rest of the world's religions put 
together. Nevertheless, we should 
also keep in mind that the possibility 
of evolving such a final religion de¬ 
pends tO'day not in the hands of the 
Hindus or Buddhists but io the bauds 
of the subjects of a Christian Empire. 
Thus each will contribute its share. 

“And just os the race of mankind 
has in ita erolation become unified 
in Humanity, so we may believe that 
the religions of mankind in their 
evolution tend .towards unification^ 
and they must be tested by their 


1 ‘elations to this process of unification 
<—bow far that is, they are in harmony 
with, how far they prepare for, the 
final religion of man. 

Using this principal I briefiy men* 
tion some of the positive contribution^ 
of Buddhism towards this Beligion o 
Humanity. One thing we certainly 
recognixe—that hitherto Buddhism as 
a r^igiou has uudoubtedly met the 
needs of men and women, and met 
then> on a very great scale: and in 
our own day it is Che religion which in 
<ii>e form or another is moet largely 
accepted among men and women. 
There are hundreds of millions in Asia 
and elsewhere who do not undoubted ly 
get from it high moral inspirstioo, 
intellectual light, and practical guid* 
once for their lives: multitudes to 
whom it is a strength and an aegie, 
“ the shade of a great rock in a weary 
land. ’' Looki eg back upon ita hi story, 
it has, by the general agreement of 
mankiod, render^ immense services to 
Humanity—in dvilieing the peoplei 
who have adopted it, in encoungiDg 
art and learning, in ruaing the status 
of women, in repressing war and blood¬ 
shed. io tetebing the Great Peace, in 
enjoining love, charity, compassion, in 
developing righteonsness, and in shew¬ 
ing a noble path of religions life. 
These things are beyond dispute: it 
is a very noble creed and merits cur 
high respect. 

Again Bnddhism is on attempt at a 
UDivarsal religion: at any rate it aimed 
to be the religion for the whole of 
Asia. Three such attempts at world- 
creeds have as yet been made : Bud¬ 
dhism, for the Orient; the other two, 
for the Occident being Catholicism and 
Islam, both derived from Judmsm or 
Hosaism. The final one is coming. 
And Buddhism, whatever its future, 
universal or no, has of all religions the 
greatest number of adherents at the 
present day. It is worthy of note 
that the means used have bw peach* 
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ihg ftQd persuftsioD ftcd example: it 
has been peo^cefaJ, and in acoDtd with 
the general hum&D evolotion. Theu, 
beyond doubt, one of the rQO»C effective 
arguments for the faith is the Baddha 
himself: a supreme type of the great 
Teacher and eage, a purely humaa 
figure, not deified in the primitive 
sense, a man who lived among men 
and women a long and devoted life. 
He remains all time a very noble und 
venerated figure, one of those supreme 
manifestations of the great Life Foroe 
on oar planet who from age to age 
adorn our race, veritable avatars of 
Humanity heveelf. His work hu been 
continued down the centuries by a 
euoceeeion of great spiritual teachers. 
Nor can one be unmindful of the vast 
treasures of Buddhist literature; 
through them the peculiar charm 
of the Buddhist philosophy and the 
remarkable purity of the Buddhist 
faith are beoomimr more and more 
lenerally appreciated in Europe and 
the World at Urge. All these ser¬ 
vices to Humanity are inconteetable. 

One of its great positive oontri- 
butions baa been thls^that in its 
philosophy of the world and the urn- 
verse it resolutely leavea aside eome of 
those problems which mankind after 
much striving and agonising has had 
to decUre insoluble, or which profit 
little or nothing in man*8 actual living. 
Let us take only one example. It 
ignores any question of a creator of 
the world, and declares for the ag¬ 
nostic position; and teaches that behind 
ail phenomena, working in and through 
them, is the great ay item of Uuiveieal 
Law. These law are largely known, 
and where unknown and yet partly 
knowable. There are, however, no 
fixed bounds set to human knowledge; 
the Buddha provided for the fullest 
development of the human intelligence 
within the epherers of philosophy and 
i^ligioQ. Throaghont, then, all the 
^ wpi^dec of the external 
ear solar lyitsmi of oiu 


planet; of uiaukind, permeating them, 
working through them, is universal 
Law. Philosophically that is a very 
important stage to have reached in 
human thought. The unchangiog 
God of other creeds is really another 
statement of universal Law. And we 
may perhaps suggest that jnst as Gqd* 
is Love, so Law too is Love, And the 
general ordering of our human life and 
destiny is necessarily part of that Law. 
One thing in this is to some persons 
difficult and even uuacceptable^the 
Law of suffering. They think that 
Buddhism is unduly inclined to pes¬ 
simism making hnmao livee subject 
always to pain and suiferiog from 
which man must persistently endeavour 
to escape. We cannot now discuss 
that, in detaii. One might do well to 
think ODt the comparison between tlijs 
Buddhist teaching of suifering, and 
the Jewish and Islamic and 'V^stern 
gospel of sin. Thsy are, to my mind, 
but differsnt aspects of the same 
problem. But I suggest thaX in either 
case the modern mind would proceed 
further, and would hold that pain or 
evil is not fixed by any immutable law, 
or rather is not a permanent factor, 
but is a passing condition like all other 
things, and really part of the general 
Maya, illusion, or traoaitoriness. Con- 
trained as we are to admit the 
existence of pain or evil, we should 
certainly deny their predominance, 
we may yet coneider that this state is 
not a fix^ one: sitfreriog, like anything 
else, is in motion, ever changing, 
indeed always evolving into good; 
everything is potential of good, in 
accord with the general hope and 
practice of mankind, which is, I think 
we are bonnd to believe, a progression 
from evil to good, from material to 
moral, from physical to spiritual. And 
by a benevolent law of human things 
it is the good also which does ulti¬ 
mately persist, That is a pleasant 
faith to hold and think, the true faith: 
let tu take it aa part of tha lAUTsrial 
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HftW. [Coinpaiffi Thee Ho’s article in 
the Critia of 6fch nl(o. page 10 od 
**Bnd<lhiam as a vor!d Religion” with 
the above par^.] 

We may note that is this matter of 
individual life, the Baddbiit taachinga 
are easeuttally and emphatically Moraf 
their aim le to inculcate, and to im¬ 
prove and to make eapreme, the 
.bigbeat moral mutivee. Three apeciatly 
important point* we may notice: the 
iQcentive to right living that Bod* 
dhiem gives: k aaeerta that man ie 
uuator of hiv fate: it teacbea that by 
hia deeds he shall bo jirdged. It 
preaches a go*pel of moiBl reformation, 
of what the French call jKrfecliomt^ 
perfection log—that shall givoto 
man the full poASSSoion of himself and 
his penooality, that shall develop his 
individuality, give him self-mastery. 
It is to its eternal honour tliat it has 
sot cle&rJ/beforr» the world that cons- 
tsnt moral problem of mankind—the 
I'Ogulation of egoisin, the aopremacy 
of altruisiu. It is the problem that is 
so expressly dealt with in onr time by 
Fositivisin and the Religion of Hnina¬ 
nity, These teachings are of the 
highest value, for the individual. If 
we take the collective side, of the com¬ 
munity. we may perhaps doubt whether 
Buddhism goes far enough; whether it 
is able, on the Urge scale, to effectively 
organise and direct the social active 
powers of man; whether it can. so to 
speak, run the world as it is to-day. 
For one thing, it omite from ita scheme 
the hnmaa collectivity, the social o^a* 

^ olFim which we inodemR call Huma¬ 
nity: that, it is true, is a recent 
•concept) 00 , jnst as sociology as a 
science is modem too. Between the 
individual soul and the great nniveraal 
*4oul there is no intermediate human 
Aggregation. And hence, withont that, 
unless that be included, there remains 
the inability of the Bnddhist scheme 
io found for the world a definite orga¬ 
nized society;^ society with definite 
regulation government. At Ita 
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origin, as a eocial revolution, it rejected 
the caate system of Brahmanism, 
which we know worked gut into the 
most stable coostitntion the world has 
yet known ; but It did not replace tHat 
caste system by a uew social order. 
It has indeed been said 'foniotimes that 
it cannot found s permanent mmiIuI and 
political order. And furtlier it can 
wake only Mint*; tJiot itix ».uitable for 
special natwrei— Mtnrc» (/‘elits but lliat 
it la not aaitsblo for the iutttjonse 
majority of uieji and women w ))0 
cannot live only on meditatiou and 
Individoal works: thoic, again, the 
inuJtitade of iU believe la offers in part 
the answer. Both those questions, 
ho we ver, are much open to d i sc u »«ion. *' 
—The Surman. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS 
REGARDING BUDDHISM. 

By Sufiyagoda Samangala Th€ro> 


It Is no secret that during tliv reign 
of King Kanislika )uaiiy a Biuhmm 
IKsrauaded by the boimdlcs* chuHy of 
the l>erigvolcnt king, jolnetl tbe Older. 
Kot only did they neglect their duties 
but they also Ktaiiied the primi¬ 
tive purity of the genuine Buddhism 
with the tainte of heretical views quite 
contrary to tbe teaebiugs of its founder. 

Tlie theories of atm an slowly crept 
into Northern BnddLJsiu during this 
period. Under the patronage of this 
great King the fourth Buddhist counci I 
w*as held reaultiug in the compilation of 
a Bnddidst canon in Sanskrit, in which 
were brought oat the two distinctions 
—hlah&yina and Hlnaykno. These 
two differentiations are uot in nny way 
jaatified by tbe gemiine doctrine of tbe 
Boddba, who himself does not leave ns 
any rooii) to doubt bnt that there is 
only one way to the fioal goat to which 
hU doctrine nnmUtakably loade, 

In the Sanyuttanikiya the 3uddh» 
says:— 
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tu 

Ciuko nima ao rDag:go, abhayl nfima 

sfi 6iil, 

Ratho akujano n8ma« Dhamma cakkehl 

aan yuto. 

Hiri raisa apilaixibS, sAtjassa pan- 

virai^, 

DhaiDEDShatii sArathii|i brumi SamniS- 

di^^hi puiejavarp. 

Yaasa atldiiaip ySnajn itlbiyfl purl- 

aateavA 

Save eteiia yinena Nibblnaeaava eantike. 

The p&th )h called the strntght* its 
quarter is called the fe&vless, the 
chariot or vehicle is aeid to be soundless 
because it is equipped with the wheels 
of the doctrine, its lesniog boird is 
shame and fear for doing evil, its onr- 
tain is reooUeotion, its onarioteerl call 
the Doctrios and its forerunner I call 
the Bight-view. To whomsoever 
whether a woman or min there is a 
vehicle like this, he will verily by 
means of this vehicle reach Nibblni. 

Further in the Mahasatipaithina 
Sutianta He speaks distinctly of tbo 
only way which leads to the entire 
cessation of snffaring:— 

'*Bk&yatio aysm bbikkhave maggo ut- 
clnip vlauddhiys, aolcapiridclavfinaa sama- 
tiKkainlya, dukkhsdomanaasai'aq/ sttha- 
gacnlya, lifiyutsiisdhigsnUlya, Nlbbiusaas 
asccbikiriySys yadidsi)i csUBro Salipaf- 
^hgnl.’* 

This 0 Bhikkhus is the only way for 
the purification of beings, for the over- 
cotinng of sorrow and iamentatioDi for 
the absolute extinction of pain and 
grief, for the acquisition of knowledge 
and for the realisation of Nibb^na 
oainely ; the four bases of recollection. 

Again in the Dhammapada the 
SxaTted One says 

*'Eso 'va moggo, natthaflflo dassa- 
oasaa vianddhiyA.” 

''This is the only way and there is 
DO other for the purifroation of views.” 

Now it is highly essential to know 
4he difference between Mah^ygna and 


Blnaysna. But thie is not a distinctioo 
which can be treated in a purely 
geographical raaoner by marking a 
line on the map : above this line are 
the Maiisyanists and below this the 
HlnayAoiste. The Mah^ygnisra ie 
speculative and the Hlnayaniam ia 
conservative. The essential difFerencfr 
Is this, vis., that the ideal of Mahiyit* > 
sists is the Bodbiaatvsbood, whereas 
the ideal of the HlnayAnists is the 
Arhathood. Of the throe forms of , 
discipline Stla, Bamddhi and PragAii 
the Mahftyiniets start with the lut 
and have developed 81 ia the leasts 
while tho Hlndyaniats start with Slla 
and stick more closely than the Mah4- 
yanists to the discipline. Hence the 
pure priesthood are Hinayinists and 
the Mahaydnists are unconventional. I 
In developing the last essential viz.. i 
PragUd the Mah&ydoists have branch- I 
ed into several schools of philo* 
Bopby each of which thinks highly 
of itself and runs down the others. 
The Heh^y&nio speculations have led 
them to the brink of Cdnyavddism,. 
which they escape by poetulatiag 
^'Dharmak&ya.” the sonroe, the uUi* ' 
mate reality, from which is derived 
tbo reason for existence and morality. 

Dharmakdya is the only affirmation ; 
in this philosophy of negations., j 

Dbarmakiya working for ite owa | 
awakening is supposed to produce i 
Bodhioilta and the conception of 
Bodbisatvs, whose religion woe the 
realization of the doctrine of Psvjnima. 

Now the question arises in what 
way did tbe MahftyAna sffect the' 
genuine doctrine of the Buddha ? Tbe * 
essence of genuine Buddhism ia ' 
nothing but the striving for the deli- *’ | 
vorance from tbe evils of Saqisara by 
each individual for himself. Instead | 
of this individualistic striving which 
governs tbe genuine Buddhism there i 
came through the Mahiyina a per¬ 
fectly foreign idea: the indi,vidaai 
instead of try ing to become his own 
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deli7«reL' tried to l>ecometbe Deliverer 
or the Saviour of the world. With 
this high but vain idea the strictly 
individualistic ch&RCter of the doctrine 
was lost and replaced by something 
(ike a uuiversal Sonl'Saving religion^ 
which made it so much easier for 
Hindu ideas to creep in. As a matter 
of fact the way of ibinliing of the 
Hindu mind almost always went oo 
the Atman line. The Hindu mind 
was always convinced that there Lay 
behind the play of the outer world a 
hidden eoroethiog. the Parabr^man, 
the absolute, which bad its correspon¬ 
ding pait withio each individual as bis 
Atm a, bis real self. 

Hence it was oo marvel that with 
the increasing indueuce of the Hindu 
element withm the 8a^ba the Brahma 
and the Atman theory crept ioagmn. 
So we Hod that Baddbiim in the 
course of cent cries has developed into 
this depraved form in which it now 
exists in Nepal with its Adi-Buddba 
idea, in Japsn with Acait&bha idea, 
whi^ is nothing else but the deidc* 
atioo of this fireatest of men, who said 
of Himself—Akkh&t&ro Tathigatd; the 
Tathdgathae are none else but teachers 
and advisers. 

In accordance with the teachings of 
the Mab&yinic school 'also there are 
five Dhydnabhdoiis that are supposed 
to be placed one above the other and 
in each of these Bbdiuis it is suppc^ 
that there is a separate Buddha making 
in all five Buddhas who are named :— 
<1) Yaicoeana, (2) Aksbobbya. (3) 
Eatnasambhava, (4) AmiUhha, (5) 
Aiuoghasxddba. 

These dve Buddhas sre those 
assigned to the five Dhyanabhdmis for 
the present Rafpa. They are serene 
and live in the pure atmosphere of the 
Brahma-world. They never leave 
inese bhdujis. But lor the welfare of 
the worlds belQW them, they send out 
emanations which materiaKee as 
Bodbisatvas in the sentient world 
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above and as the Manusbya Buddha 
in this world of ou^. 

The five Bodhisatvae corresponding 
to the five DhAyani Buddhas are 

(1 • Samantabhadra (2) Ysjrapdai 

(S^ Batnapioi (4 Padmap4ni 
and (5) Yisvapdoi and live in the 
Tusita heaven. 

The five corresponding Mauuvhya 
Boddhas are:— 

(!> Krakusandba, (2i Kanakamuui, 

id) Easyapa, Oaubama, 

41^ (5) Maiireya. 

The Maitreya emanation is yet to 
materialize aa the next and last 
Manushya Buddha of this Kalpa. 

Of the three clatvei thus recognized 
vis:-— 

Dbykoa-buddha. Bodhisatva and 
Msnnshya Buddha, the first and the 
third classes are not much worshipped 
because the Dbyina-buddhas are 
serene beings in far awsy Brahma 
worlds and the Menusbya-buddbasare 
either those who have already attained 
Nirvioa or are those that are oi the 
fatale. Therefore greater worship is 
made to tbs second class vis:—Bodhi- 
satvas, becauM they are inhabiting the 
nearer beaveos, and are supposed to be 
able to interfere in human affairs for 
the advantage or good of their wor- 
shippers. They ai« accordingly much 
prayed to, sod worshipped mostly in 
fear and sometimes lovingly. 

To the above list of five Bodhisatvae 
they have added tnany more; of them 
the meet noteworthy being Manjusri, 
the Indian Meudii^aot aud teacher who 
has been deified. Out of the Bodbk. 
satvas they have elected three for 
epecial worship and homage and their 
namee are il> Manjneri, <2) Padma- 
pdni or Avalokitevvara and Vajrapini. 
These three form a sort of Trinity 
corresponding toBrahma (ii Yiahna 
aod Biva or Indra. 
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We can now just Imagine liow far 
the pure Buddhism has degenerated) 

Adibuddha ov Primovdial Buddha 
ih the sclf-extaling, omniscient, end Tn* 
Anite one, ^ho stands on a higher 
plane than the DhjAnt Buddhfiii. This 
Adibuddha is fond of lueditatioo and 
He enters into the vailous I)hj4us8. 

a reenit in each Dhy4nal>hfuni a 
separate Dhyinb Buddha is evolved 
and they in tnm evolve the Bodhi' 
satvas wlio inhabit the Tosita heaven 
and these lattcv doaositd among ua 
mortals as Manushya Buddhas. This 
Adibuddha is nothing but a synonym 
for the Hindu Infinite One. 

It seema aa if Adi bud da or Amit^hha 
is come back to-day and ag;ain lvnook> 
ing at our doovs through the teachings 
of Theosophy etc. 

The inclination to introduce again 
the Atiimn and theistie ideas into the 
gennlne Buddhism is vhat I ebcald 
say ''Some mieconceptione about Bud* 
dhiam." 

Tliere cannot be any doubt that 
there is a tendency in the Buddhistic 
CO nut lies to a decrease in the nniubev 
of adherents, whereas in Che Western 
countries tliere aeema to be a greater 
inteiest taken in Buddhism and its 
hteiaturp. Hence I am inclined to 
think that b(»th thc^e facts me due to 
the corruption of the genuine spirit of 
iHuldhisui, The Western mind will 
accept much easily a Buddhism whicla 
ha& something in couinion nith its 
own leiigion—The idea of something 
eternal in any simp? whatever. On 
the other hand people in Buddhistic 
countries will be much me lined to 
leave their own religion aud embrace 
.Christianity if they understand Bcd- 
dhi&ni to be identical witli faith reli¬ 
gions—both founded upon somefhi?iR 
absolute, tinnsoemlentni, uii* 
understandable, in brief founded upon 
faith. 

And here is W'here the duty comes 
in of those who are to*day the beaten 
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of the genuine doctrine of the Buddha, 
end therefore my duty to-day is to 
show you the difference on the one 
hand between the Kamina-doctrine of 
the Buddha and the Atm an-doctrine of 
Vedantism and Theosophy and on the 
other band the difference between the 
final goal of theso tw’o religions. 

As Biiddhiem lays great stress on 
the necessity of self-reliance, self-exer- 
ti on, self-d eliverance and self* on li gliten- 
ment, it does not iz> any way need the 
help of a supernatniul being or beings 
for one's own deliverance: moreover 
ench a anpcrnatintLl being's etevoity or 
inteiferenee with the welfare or misery 
of the w'orld is not consistent with the 
atmosphere of tho Buddha-thoeght, 
aad Bnddhiim earnestly insists upon 
its adherents to work out their own 
del i verance ind i vi d ual I y. d epend ing 
entii^ely on the frnit of iCamma which 
alone can give one's welfare or 
misery. 

Now let us go to the Kammt* 
doctrine of the Buddha, which logically 
leads to reasoning and science and 
w’hich is oppoeed to faith and dogmas. 
I need hardly mention hero that it is a 
well-known tact that every pantheistic 
religion in the world [)renchas the 
necessity of faith fur one's salvation 
and that faith niakse ns to believe in 
" a transcendent, an absolute, a God^ 
a soul or a universal »('if" ns the mi- 
modinte ennae of our existence. But 
w hen we look at the W'orld we can 
hurdly find aoy uniformity regarding 
the conditions of living beings. In 
place of this uniformity we find diver¬ 
sity prevailing everywhere in the 
world. Bo we fet*e that among onr 
brethi'en some are rich and others 
p«oj', some happy, otJiew^ unhappy, 
snme who can talk, and others who 
(tinnot. some who can see and hear, 
{.there blind and deaf, some intelligent, 
others idiotic, some of long life, othex'S 
of abort life, some nobles, others 
peasants, some high and others low etc. 
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KfiDce it is fielf-^vldent that thepe ia 
no possibility of eo great diversiij io 
the world, bad any of ibeee aboTe 
mentioned been the inuaediaie cauae 
of oar eaiatf'nce. So tliete ir bo traDS* 
cendent, no abeolate, no God, no eonl, 
no univeiaal self, in virine of which 
we come to existenro. Then it U 
highlj* important to know tl^e cause of. 
this everywhere preaent civeiaity, and 
it is fully explained Uy the Boddba in 
the CuUa^kamnm-vihhenga Sntta in 
i^cply to a young luan NsUnao n«me la 
Subh Mixkn awaka. " KniniH*e**aka ni«- 

Qfiva salt A, kaumm diyadd. kamina* 
yoni, kFiinmabaudhu, k>iininut>etiaiiraDa 
kaiaomw satte vihhnjali yadidam 
hi n appaoltatkya ’ (» y oung wan ! tljc 

beinga have Kainma a» (heir own, 
Kamiua aa their inberitnnee. Kainma 
as their luotliev'a w<uiib. Kainina m 
theiv relaliuna, and Kninrua AS their 
lefuge and K'ninmn alone divides 
V>eiogf as low Qiul high, and peaMinU 
and nobles. 

Now it is quite clear that the caose 
of this wonderful diversity in Ui eWorld 
U nothing else but the Kainnia m it la 
recognixe<l to lio the uumediate cause 
of our exiatence. As long ss Kauiina 
carries c'ti ita oivraliona in the way 
of pi'oceaaee so king la thei*© the coo* 
tinuity of eyiKtenco: oa long sh 
there U the wmtiuuiry of tills existence 
eo lung is theiT thia great diveraitv in 
the world. So it Ik no ijinrvel indeed 
that wo can never find two individnala 
^sho art alike in in>|>earanee or io theic 
luental qualilii-s. The reroo for this 
IS that the Kamuia i* Individual hot 
never nnivei'KBl. 

Now we should like to know what 
Ka m ina m e an^ V ’ ‘<'ct ana ’b an) bh ik- 
have kamiBsm vadaiui, cctayitv* kam* 
mam karoini kHvena, vTuTiya, nmnasd. 
It is CetanA the thinking or will, 0 
Bhikkhus ! I cnll Kamiua, bccanse one 
perfoims an'actioD by deed, word or 
thonght after having the thinking or 
will first estaWivhed- Hence when 


one performs whatsoever action good 
or bad it aJono beconiea hie own in* 
hericance in reality and every other 
thing that belongs to him or Ih dear to 
him in the world lias to he abandoned 
on his departure fiikin this state of 
existence to (be <4lu‘r. But this 
Karama aJone folbjws hiui wherever 
be may be, here or ihei'e, oa long as 
the thirst for existenvo is not extinct. 

*'Aa the igniting spin 1; Is comes the 
flame by developing itself, growing, 
nnfolding abing uMli (ho ujuterial of 
which it has takers hold, so does 
Kauiuia bccunir tlie oansoi of the 
new* form of existenoe by developing 
itself, growing, on folding, along with 
tlio luaterial of which it Iws taken 
hold. In other wolds, T am the form 
of my Kaiuiua. I em my Kamms 
corporealised*. 

This Kbuijus aeiies it is which 
constitutes the actual g< nunlogical trte 
of a living being. As the genealogical 
tree of a flee does not lead in the 
dii^ection of (be fonst orlbe coaUnilne 
whence i(* maleiial was derived, but 
heck to the flame fri'iu onl of which 
the kindling sperk iwik bold, ao the 
penealexical five of living beings does 
not nm liock in the dimaiun of the 
Kaimiis. (he direction of a diaintegra- 
ling exisunce." ‘*H*irs of deeds,” 
thert'orc the Buddha rtiHa living 
lieings, not hein* of inotbt r nnd father; 
and "springing from the womb of 
Kanima (Knmma^oni. "Tlie Kamme 
in virtue of whicJi 1 now Miy “I” de¬ 
rives from a previous existence, the 
"I-sayer" of this previt‘US existence, 
on his part again, dcrivfn from a pre¬ 
vious existence and so on further and 
farther bock io a series that never has 
had a beginning.” * 

Kow I slum Id like to invite your 
attention to the two to hub Vififiana 
and Kamma as they correspond to 
each other in reUtionfebip though they 
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8tffer chai’acteristically. Vidn^na hoW' 
)9 not the Kftmma. But that 
Kamma which ia so powerful 
effective aa to cause a rebirth appears 
as the object io aeveral thoughts which 
proeede the dyiDg thought, Directly 
the dyiog thought eeasee a thought 
called PatiBaudhivinAioa ariaea io the 
oew exiateoce takiog as its object the 
aame as that which served as the object 
to the aioresaid thoughts that preceded 
the dyiog thought, This in brief is 
how the Viflflioa of the new existence 
(bbava^ is linked with Eamma of the 
previous existence which seiwed as the 
cause of the new existence. There* 
fore we eee that tbie coosoiousneM 
which we call PatisandhiviAfiioa did 
not come to the present existence from 
the previous one but its present appear¬ 
ance is due only to oausee contained in 
the prsvioui existence. 

In the Milindapaftha the Ven’ble 
NSgaeena. fully explains this point in 
reply to King Milinda who Questioned 
hi in in the following way i—'Bhants 
Nkgosena f doas the conosetiou (.with 
the next existence take place without 
anything passing over? Tht elder 
replies ; "yes, gi'eat Sing the connec¬ 
tion takes place without anything 
passing over." Give me an example, 
says the King, Suppose a man to 
light one lamp at another, does ona 
light here pass over to the other */ No 
Bhante. In just the same way the 
connection takes place without any¬ 
thing passing over. 

Then the Question arises “ this pre¬ 
vious existence of which T am the 
immediate continuation— am I this 
itself or am I another ? 

The following passage in the same 
book enlightens ns fully on this point;— 
He who,is born—is he the same or is 
he another? Neither the same nor 
another. Give mo an illustration! 
Suppose a man to light a Tamp: would 
it burn the whole night through 9 Yes, 
it would. Sow is the flame of the ' 


first watch the same with the flame of 
the middle watch 9 "No indeed !" Is 
the flame of the middle watch the 
same with the flame of the last watch ? 
“No indeed (” Then is the lamp of 
the first watch one, the lamp of the 
middle watch another and the lamp of 
the last watch yet another ? “No in¬ 
deed T’ In dependence upon one and 
the same (lamp) the light burns all the 
night through. Even so does the 
continuity of men and things come 
about. One ariass another passes 
away. On the instant as it ware, 
without before or after the linking up 
is effected. Thus it is not oneself, nor 
yet is it another that passes on land 
coDstitutss) each last present phase of 
consciousness. 

It must be here noted that the 
Kamma-doetrins of the Buddha ia not 
to be confounded with the teaching of 
the transmigration of the 6<>al found 
in panthestio religions. These two 
systems have absolutely nothing in 
common with each other except the 
technical terms “Bamskra" and “re¬ 
births," 

A tiansisigration of the Soul lequires 
something persistent, something eter¬ 
nal, a variety in itself. “As the worm 
from leaf to leaf" runs the illustration 
in the Dpanishads—So goes the S<»il 
(the Atman, the true self) from exis¬ 
tence to existerkce. 

For the Buddha there is no such 
“something in itself." For the real, 
genuine thinker life is a thing that at 
every moment wholy and completely 
arises anew. Life is this arising itself, 
just as a flame is the arising itself. Any 
kind of persisting something here is 
not to l>e found. This has &en fully 
samrued up in the Visuddhimagga 
"there is no entity, no living principle,, 
no elements of being, transmigrated 
from the last existence into the present 
one." 

Now it remains for me to contrast 
the filial goal of Buddhism with that 
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of VddADtisiXi, 7olaQ)« After TOlatae haft 
to be written to explftJn fuJly this pbint. 
However I ahall give you a brief 
account of it as far as I undereUnd it. 

A religion which begins with sorrow 
must enevitably end by saying that 
freedom from sorrow is the highest 
good and accordingly we Bnd that 
aorvowlessness or oeasation of sorrow 
is the goal of Buddhism and it ia 
popularly known as Nirvdna. It is no 
MCret that Vedantism also teachee a 
Nirvftna. Although these two are the 
same in words yet they differ entirely 
in meaning and they are as apart from 
each other as the two poles. 

In accordance with the teachings of 
VedflJitism Nicvftna is nothing but tbe 
union with Brahman or rarainitm^ 
and it is a state of eaittence in which 
the individual Soul or JivAtoia is com¬ 
pletely absorbed in the universal Soul. 
This can only be obtained tbrongb the 
grace of a Supernatural being or the 
Absolute. 

But the Buddhist Nirvana is nothing 
but the entire cesaetion of desire the 
source of sorrow and it is recognised 
to be the highest bliss which can be 
attained within this corporal existence, 
without tbe intervention of any act of 
grace. 

Hence it is a condition of peni»ct 
freedom from deeire. Where there is 
no desire there is no attachment either. 
Where there is no attachment there is 
no possibility of Bhava, becoming. 
Where there is no becoming there la 
no possibility of birth. Where there is 
no birth there is no decay, no deatn. 
no pain, no grief, no lamentation, and 
in ^ef there is no aonow whatewTcr 
in anv shape. Where there is no 
Bonw there is also no transiency, no 
change. Hence the true charactenfttic 

of NibbAna is changelessnese, eorrow- 

lessnese, birthleaneas, desirelo»e^ 

paesioolessness, deathlesftrew, wbwein 

Inhere is the highest bliss m 

it is a perfectly pure condition of free- 


dom from sorrow, baeed upon the ex¬ 
tinction of desire, the root of sorrow. 

Nibbana is a perfectly pure paasion- 
leesneas which can be attained by the 
cultivation of morals and yirtues. by 
tbe eradication of defUements that 
arise in one's mind, and by the deve¬ 
lopment of knowledge set in right 
direction till it reaches to the higheet 
altitnde, in which stage one can clearly 
see that the true characteristic of all 
that are conditioned is nothing bnt 
transiency, suffering, and non-self and 
hnallv be can comprehend the four 
noble truths— Sorrow, source of 
sorrow, the cessation of sorrow and the 
path that leads to the ceseation of 
sorrow. 

**KibbAna is tho cessation of lust, 
tbe cesaation of hate, tbe cessation of 
illuiion*' says the Holy Wlriputta m 
Majjhiiiianiklya. 

KibbAna la neither subject to change 
nor sorrow, because it is not condi¬ 
tioned: and it is quite free from San- 
^iroft yet it ia Anattfc noo-telf. as it's 
included among tho Dharam&a which 
are wholly non-aelf; so “ Babbe 
Dhamtnl Anattb * aays the Buddha m 
the Anguttara nikaya. Herce Nib¬ 
bana is called the Asankhatadhamma. 

All beings endowed with Cetanft are 
sprongfwimKamma. Earth,mountains 
end rocks, water and air have'their 
origin in vfa or variationa of heat ov 
Bef^n: fire and all seeds are due to 
natural causes; Space and Nibbftua are 
not sprung either from Kamma, causes 
or aeason- Hence it should be borne ia 
mind that NibbAna is neither sprung 
from Kamma, nor cause, nor i-eascn 
and it is neither oome to existence nor 
not oome to exisUnce. It is neither 
past, not future, nor present and it 
in not be perceived by any of the 
Btfise, Yet there ia Nibbana, which 
can be conceived by the mind. Hence 
he who bas attained any of the f<wc 
NCaggas can behind with bis m- 

si^tbe truth of NibbAno. Though 
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the wind haa neitber form nor figure 
and is neither little nor much, neither 
short Dor long yet ia it peroeptible to 
our senses. In exactly the same way 
there is Nibbftoa and it is not oDDibi* 
lation. 

Then the qaestion arises whether 
all attain NibbanaV The attainment 
is poaeible only to one who has walked 
upon the noble eight-fold path by 
the acquisition of tlie highest know¬ 
ledge pertaining to the Mn^gas and 
only he will reach the aboces of 
Nibbaim. 

Then the next question is whether 
he who does not attain Kibbana can 
undei'Rtaud the bliss of Nibbana Id 
reply we may say !—' Yes.' How does 
he know it? As the man whose hands 
and feet are not cut oh understand by 
heaving the wailing of those who are 
maimud that it is painful. In exactly 
the eaum way by li4tcuii\g to the joy of 
those who have attained hflbbana, one 
can UQdflr’ttaod the bliss of Nibbaaa. 

Hence the Boddhas declare Nibbana 
is the highest biles far superior to 
heavonly blisn as it is not in any way 
Bubject to change. 

N<kw I have done luy duty. 1 muat 
eavnuMtiy ask you to work out your 
d el i ve m nee di I ige w t ly and i ud i vl d uatl y 
leading an ideal life In accoi^^ance with 
the sublime touchings of the Buddha 
to attain the highest bliss and eternal 
peace of Nibb4na. 


TAMOTAMA PARAYANA SUTTA 


THE OOIHO FBOU DARKHS98 TO 
DARSNE58. 

ThuA have X heard, At one time 
the Blessed One was staying at 
Savattbi in the Jetavaoa Monastery 
built by Anatbapindika^and Prasenajit^ 
the King Qf Kd^la, visited the Blessed 
One and after due salutation, took a 
seat near by, and him the Blessed One 
^aUB addressed 


Bird, there are four kinds of j>evscha 
in this world. Who aie these four ? 
The man who goes from daikneea to 
darkness, the one who goes from d^i'k* 
ness to light; tJie person who goes 
from light to darkness and lastly the 
one who goes fmju light to light. 

Sue, ifOi matt, boing born in one of 
the lowest castes, and* obtaining his 
livelihood in great distieu,being at the 
same time deformed or of foul favour 
without food or clothing, were to 
lead a life of ovil, coimoitting evlU 
by deed, speech and thought, at 
the dissolLitioti of his body he will be 
re-born to eutferiug. I com pace such 
a one to a man who goes from dark¬ 
ness to darkness dc fruin a place full 
of impurity to another full of impurity, 

Bice, how docH a person walk from 
darkness to light? 

If some peiwoo born in a low hun¬ 
ter caste, or [>oor, without food, de¬ 
formed, full of »iukuess; if such a 
person performs good actions, speaks 
good words, thinks good tlioughts and 
after death is veborn in n state of 
happiuetts; just bm a lutin steps from 
the bare ground to a oarpot, from a 
carpet to horsuback, from liorseback 
to an elephaut, from an elephant to 
a tower, 1 compare aucU a person to 
ona going from darkocsK to light. 

Bire, what kind of pei^son is he 
who walks Iroiu ligltt to darkuess ? 
If a man bom of a high caete, fall 
uf wealth, of nubte mien, possesamg 
all the luxiides of life, lives a life 
full of evil action, ovil words, evil 
thought and after death is rebortr in 
a state of suJiering, such a person is 
like one who gees from tight to Wkness. 

If a man, Sire, born of high caste, 
of noble stature, Cull of wealth, in the 
enjoynieut of alt luxuries leads a life 
of right actions, right worda, right 
thoughts, at his deatli he will be r^ 
horn in a state of happiuess, such a 
man 1 compam to him who goes 
fovnr light to light. 
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News and Notes. 


An intense re I tgio os iniorest attaches 
to Che sice u,t SJinhji Dheii near Pe- 
Rlmwar where the Bud' 
BuddtiUt Rvlns. dim relics were fonud 
four years ago, nod aa 
agi Cation has bean saton foot to hare tbo 
si^Kit marked ont Ijv the erection of soiiio 
sort nf inomoriuh Ijord Curson who 
saved so many intor^tuig sites Tmiu 
obliteration has intereatud hiut»clf in 
the ono in Minch the relics lay for iM*t> 
tliouKAod youra and ivhicli it is nrgned 
is far more w'orihy of pi^eservution 
than ihs sites of the DiacW Tfrdo nr old 
X^ort William M’liich woiv mnikcd out 
lO* the cx-Vice coy *«< ordroi, 'J'lio fii« 
liafi also a ijiBCurlcal Interest us It wu*. 
couneoCed Mith the illusive King 
Kanisbka, wiioae date bus never yet 
boon SAtisfDcU)rj|y sctllod. Hr is 
known to Imvo held tlie famous 
Buddhist AvtciiiMy, C<» have built the 
stupa aC Hh:ih'jr« l>lifri. elMier slightly 
before (he hirth of Christ or else in 
the nr scH'nml coniuriei* A.]>. and 
to have there huricnl tho urtual rclich 
of Buddha. The ^tosltivo identiflratioii 
of the site and Cho find nf the relics it 
viA reputed Co contain, have dxetl for 
us a poHitioD of great gengrnphictl 
interest, whioli ha.'i enabled os to plot 
out Che jonineya of the priesU Hliifii 
Tsinng, Sung X'un and Pa* Ilian, and 
to identify ono by one tlie place** tliey 
visited. 


The Bnioitese stadenCs studying in 
Oeylun held the first inauganU 
meeting cm (he 2^1 rd 
Barmete Bladtals* instant under the 
T. M. B. A. patronage of Mr. J 
HarM’srd the Director 
of Education. The reason for tbe 
forinatiou of Che above society is, Chat 
several young BuriDeae bare already, 
been converted to Christisnity at the 


MiKsioTiar)' Schools wlmre tliey have 
been btodying. We have pevsiKtently 
cowdoioncHl thin misguided action cd 
tbo Christian School teachei a. The 
Bunnese parents i^end their children to 
Ceylon in the hope tJiat thev will euuie 
□nder DuddliiRt iufltienre. This can* 
version ot boys, who Imva not Htndied 
Chriationity and whoae knowledge of 
Biiddhisui is very ©lementni y Bcsrins to 
UM like taking m unluir advantage of 
Cho \oung niindk. 

Thik bktfiety givew an excel font 
op|K»rtuni(y hi liunnesu hIu dents to 
coiuc together ami atudy Buddhist 
(jucatitmM aod avoid t)ie net of the 
Ali^iiUiiiry. A ImmuI of union will also 
Iju fiiruKxl by coiitAcl with Hinhalcae 
Buddhist StndunK In Jiurnia there 
is a complaint that the Kngliah iCdu- 
catod Buiium Imy loses his fulch in 
the ivligioa and MComea lake*wane io 
his love fur the Ijurd Budha. 

^^'e esmcstl) b<ip(i that all the Jiar* 
niu«e ktudeiiU in (>yhm will join this 
Society. It is liujxal that the Society 
will take a<]vantage uflhe tnCernutional 
Bmldlii^c Brotherhood which is l^ei&g 
formed aad will uioct at it** head- 
(junrtera in 2 , Darley Lone. 


The Maha Bodhi College has 
Rtarte<l a new lease of life \mder 
the BriiicipHl'<]iip of Mr, J. I-,. Me 

Gillvra*/, 

Tka 11111 Bsdbi Cslligs. who will for¬ 
mally open the 
school neat Jaauary. Mr. McGillvray 
IK a graduate of Kdiulmrgh I'uivorKiiy 
with firkt cloAs honoutb in Science siid 
l£duca(ioD. 

A stnall bcAidiiig school will be 
started in connect]ou with the school, 
under Mr. UcGillvray's aupervision. A 
science laboratory will also be started 
as soon as possible. 





2S2 THE fctAHA-BODHr AKt) THE 

This i? the name of a society that 
hae been formed of late ic Mandalay, 
Burma, under 
Sociefjr for fha iiromoKcn the patronage 
ti in foreigi and guidance of 

Lanfs. Uie Venerable 

Ledi Say ad aw, 
The objecbB of the society ave, in the 
word4 of our correapondont, “ to stir 
oui J^uddhiKt Bhikkhua out of their 
apathy and make them realize the im¬ 
portance of prourulgaCing our religion 
widely; to publish short and lucid 
treatieea on tlie tenets of Buddhism in 
Tati one foreign JaugoagcBeto/’ 

This speaks well of onv Butmose 
brethren who me leaving no stone 
unturned in devisittg ways and uteans 
for thp ptxipagatioQ of Baddhism. 
Their art!Titles are too well known for 
oomment and we hope that this new 
organisation will be a very effective 
instviinjent in accoinpliihlng the 
objeot>j they have eet before them. 
We think onr correspondent for the 
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photogravure of Venorable Ledi Saya- 
daw he hae so kindly sent us. 

Por the use of oar readers who wish 
to get the 2l6t volume of MaLa Bodhi 
Journal bound sve 
Naha Bodhl f sum il are giving out with 
Vo!. XXI, this number a full 
index ofsiTthorsand 
contents for the year 1918, 

We to acknowledge with thauks 
the receipt of the S’irat Volume of the 
hnguttara Nikuya 
Acknowlsdgnlilts, translated with co- 
pi oue notes by Mr. E, 
B. Gooneratne, end also the following 
pnbUcations:—The Dhnvmaj'ojn. College 
Magazine, The MaJiinda College 
Magazine, The Theosophy of lodla, 
The Collegian, The Sinhsla Thaia- 
naya, The Sri Lanka Bri, The Wealth 
of India, The Educational Be view, and 
Eoouomical Monthly. 


3Iaha-Bodhi Society, Colombo. 

»:o:—- 

8TUEI1EHT 9F INCOME ANO EXFEHOITQRE FOR THE MONTH OF HQVEMBER. 1913 


llB0BTrT3- Ka. CT8, 

To M. B. a. Press ...1718 18 
„ Proceeds of Books sold . 95 27 

„ Management of Bchools. 4b5 01 

H Donations; 

Dr. Cl A Hewavitarne. 21 25 
Mr.D.T.W.GoonetilUke 10 00 
Fancy Bazaar in aid 
of Schools.. ... 438 42 

„ Travelling Expenses 

Mr. P. H. Abram Silva 5 00 

2748 07 

„ Bilancetoend of October 59*5 73 
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1848 

80 

>» 
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85 

»r 
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' 75 
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n 

M. B. 8, Calcutta 

30 

SO 

»» 

M. B. S. Madras 

10 

20 

,, 

M. B. S. Colombo 

03 

80 

», 

Petty Cash 

4* 

00 

n 

M. B. S. Books Agency 

4 

3D 

!• 

Lozac ik 0 ). 

20 
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Fancy Basaac 

20 

00 

»» 

Balance 

5048 

85 


8598 80 
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\yUK It tran»littlon hkto trcm the orifltmil Pall hy 

GATK-MUDALIAR, E. K. GOONEUATNE 

will be out {» H tiiw iuoiith« Iwaoe. 


It oonftiits of 3^5 of png^e Demy Octavo with n Prefucc, Copious 
Notes, iwtiex snd Appendixes : — 

Price $1iil|ia^ sterling (Poitnge Four Pence) or Six Rupees 

(Pcetugc Thirty CenW.) 

As A limited number of copies wilt he printed eerly appIlcAtion 
for the pui‘Chsse of copies should be made, 


THE WEALTH OF INDIA 


fet»mwtion 
And useful 
dieQuesloae. 


12 pA^dS of 
reading mattei* 
9 vary Month. 
Et;iTBi> uv 

MR S. A. VAIDYA- 
RAMAN, B.A> 


The object of this journal is 
to publish the views of experts 
on all matters relating to 
Material progress, especially 
Agriculture, Commarco, IikIus- 
try, Economics. CO'Operntion, 
Rntiking, Insurance, Eonomlc 
Products, Machinery, Invention 
and Popular, SciertiAc snd 
Technical Education. 


Subsoriptiona 

Inoludlng 

poatage. 

IRLAND Rs. 6-00 
mEl6N ., f2*eo 

per annum. 


Messrs G. A. VAIDYARAMAN & Go., 

3 ft 4, Sunkurama CbeiCy Strest, IfSbdrae. 
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SEVERANCE OF CEYLON 
FROM INDIA. 






I World’s Greatest 


Acc!<^cnte seveied Ceyloa from Indift 
1)11 (thou politi oat eeverauce h peentiar 
in the history of poUticB. says a writer la 
th© Daicit. The ruling anthority is now 
the same. Hie Majesty the Kiug of 
Great JBiitain and Ireland and the 
Emperor of India ie the Bovoreign and 
the BHtish Pavllament is the ruling 
power, but India ie n dependency of 
the Crown and Ceylon ie a Crown Co¬ 
lony. The dates nud modes 6t acqui¬ 
sition haTe placed Cojdon ondw tUo 

S i^vomment of one Deportment of the 
tate for the Colonial Beoietftry at Uk 
head, while the Socrelary of Htato for 
India in Ctninoll rules India in Clio 
uaine of the Crowo of England. 


Pleasure. 


Is to enjoy the advantages of per-S , 
fact health. Many young many' 
often betake themselves to various 
vicefl, that break down Die health,? , 
and very soon render them fit foi L 
nothing but thoju^-bed. la n’t it J ? 
aauxliing? 
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Rajput Herald. 
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A Moiitlly Illustrated Mu^'ti^^iuc 
dpx'otcd to 

RAJPUT 

HIBTOliV, ANTIQUITIEH, AND 
AItT. 

An O^Vun 0 /tJtc liajpiti Bulrrt aiuJ 
NohUiti/. 


is the only safe and reliable remedy v 
for all diseases resnlting from? 
youthful indnlgenca. It tones ut> 
the entire nervuns system. 


Ik 


^ It imparts wonderful sti^ength and; 
y. vigour by increiuing and purifying: 
the blood and prevei^ting waste. . 

^ It is invaluable in weak digestion 
J ftud constipation. In short it eu|)-! 


The only Indian Magazine j oiufsenj 
ing Indian interests in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Edited b/ 

Tliakur^Shri JessraJ 
Scesodia. 

210 , High Holboek, W.C. 


pliea everything that a mnn ehouJd V i 
havo. I' 

I‘00 for a box o^ 1 1 

J \^2 pills. t i 

Or&i^ga jfj 

i' j(Qm/.—Vaidya Sha$tri,\i 
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